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EMILIE DE COULANGES^ 



"1 AM young, I am in good health/^ 
said Emilie de Coulanges ; " I am not 
to be pitied, — But my pooi: mamma, 
who has been used all her life to such 
luxuries! — And now to have only her 
Emilie to wait upon her! — Her Emi- 
lie, who is but an awkward femme de 
chambre ! — But she will improve, it 
must be hoped ; — and as to the rest, 
things, wbich are fiow always changing, 
and which cannot change for the worse, 
must soon infallibly change for the 
better — and mamma will certainly re- 
cover all her property, one of these 
days. — In the mean time, (if mamma is 
tolerably Well,) we shall be perfectly 
|: Happy in England— that charming coun* 
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2 EMILIE DE COULANGES. 

try, which, perhaps, we should never 
have seen, but for this terrible revolu- 
tion.— Here we shall assuredly find 
friends. — The English are such good, 
people! — Cold, indeed, at first — that's 
their misfortune ! — But then the English 
coldness is of manner, not of hieart. — 
Time immemorial, they have been famous 
for making the best friends in the world ; 
and even to us, who are their natural ene^ 
meSj they ^re generous in our distress. 
I have heard innumerable instances of 
their hospitality to our emigrants ; and 
mamma will certainly not be the first ex- 
ception. At her Hotel de Coulanges, 
she always received ^ the English with 
distingui^shed attention ; and though our 
hotel, with half Paris, has changed its 
name Since those days, the English have 
too good memories to forget it, I am 

sure." 

By such speeches Emilie endeavoured 
to revive* her mother's spirits. To a most 
affectionate disposition and a feeling 
heart she joined all the characteristic 
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and constitutional gaiety of her nation ; 
a gaiety which, under the pressure of 
misfortune, merits the name of philoso- 
phy, since it produces all the efiects and 
is not attended with any of the parade of 
fttoicimi. 

Emilie de Comlanges was a young 
French emigrant, of a noble family, and 
heiress to a lai^ estate ; but the property 
of her family had been confiscated dur« 
ing the revolution. She and her mother, 
la comtesse de Coulanges, made their 
escape to England. Madame de Cou- 
langes was in feeble health, and much 
dispirited by the sudden loss ot rank 
and fortune. Mademoiselle de Cou^ 
langes felt the change more for her mo* 
ther tlian for herself; she always spoke 
ef her mother's misfortunes, never of her 
qwu. 

Upon their arrival in London, Emilie, 
full of life and hope, went to present some 
of ha* .mother's letters of reccmimenda* 
tion. One of tliem was addressed to 
Mrs. Smners^ Mademoiselle de Cou* 

b2 
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langes wa^s particularly delighted by tli« 
manner in which she was received by* 
this lady. 

** No English coldness ! — no English 
reserve ! — so warm in her expressions of 
kindness — so eager in her offers of ser- 
vice!'* — Emilie could speak of nothingfor 
the remainder of the day, but — " cette 
charmante madame Somers !'* The next 
day, and the next, and the next, she found 
increasing reasons to think her charming. 
Mrs. Spmers exerted herself, indeed, with 
the most benevolent activity, to procure 
for madame de Coulanges every thing 
that could be <jpnvenient or agreeable* 
She prepared apartments in her own 
house for the mother and daughter, 
which she absolutely insisted upon their 
' occupyingimmediately : she assured them 
that they should not be treated as vi- 
sitors, but as inmates and friends of the 
family. She pressed her invitation with 
such earnestness, and so politely urged 
her absolute right to show her remem- 
brance of the civilities which she had 
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received at Paris, that there was no pos- 
'sibility of persisting in a refusal. The 
pride of high birth would have revolted 
at the idea of becoming dependent, but 
all such thoughts were precluded by the 
manner in which Mrs. Somers spoke ; 
and the comtesse de Coulanges accepted 
of the invitation, resolving, however, 
.not to prolong her stay, if affairs in her 
own country should not take a favourable 
turn. She expected remittances from a 
Paris banker, with whom she had jodged 
a considerable sum — all that could be 
saved in ready money, in jewels, &c,, 
from the wreck of her fortune : with this 
sum, if she should find all schemes of re- 
turning to France^ and recovering her 
property impracticable, she d6termmed 
to live, in some retired part of England, 
-in the most economic^ manner possible. 
But, in the mean time, as economy had 
never been either her theory or her prac- 
tice, and as she considered retreat from 
the world as the worst thing, next to 
death, that could befal a woman, she wasi 
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glad to put off the evil hour. . She ac- 
knowledged that ill health made her look 
some years older than she really was; 
but she could not think herself yet old 
enough to become devout ; and, till that 
crisis arrived, she, of course, would not 
willingly be banished from society. So 
that, upon the whole, she was well satis- 
fied to find herself established in Mrs. 
Somers's excellent house; where, but 
for the want of three antechambers, and 
of the Parisian quantity of looking* 
^ass on every side of every apart- 
ment, la comtesse might have j&ncied 
herself at her own Hotel de Coulanges. 
Emilie would have been better contented 
to have been I6dge^ and treated with 
less magnificence ; but she rejoiced to see, 
that her mother was pleased, and that 
she became freer from her vapeurs noirs*i 
Emilie began to love Mrs. Somers for 
making her mother well and happy — to 



* Vapeurs noirs-^valgarly known by the name 
othluedtvUs. 
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love her with all the fearless enthusiasm 
of a young, generous mind» which occepts 
of obligation without any idea that grati- 
'tude may become burdensome. Mrs. 
Somers excited not only a^ection — she 
inspired admiration. Capable of the ut- 
most exertion and of the most noble sa- 
crifices for her friends, the indulgence of 
her generosity seemed not only to be the 
greatest pleasure of her soul» but abso- 
lutely necessary to her nature. To at- 

9 

tempt to restrain her liberality, was to 
provoke her indignation, or to incur her 
contempt. To refuse her benefits was to 
forfeit her friendship. She grew ex- 
tremely fond of her present guests, be^ 
cause, without resistance, they permitted 
her to load them with favours. Accord- 
ing to her custom, she found a thousand 
perfections in those whom she obliged. 
She had considered la comtesse de Cou- 
langes, when she' knew her at Paris, as a 
very well bred woman, but as nothing 
more ; yet now she discovered, that ma- 
dame de Cpulanges had a superior 
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understanding and great strength of 
mind; — and Emilie, who had pleased 
her when a child, only by the ingenuous 
s^weetness of her disposition and vivacity 
of her manners, was now become a com- 
plete angel — no angel had ever such a 
variety of accomplishments— -noqe but an 
angel could possess such a combination 
of virtues. Mrs. Somers introduced her 
charming and noble emigrants to all her 
numerous and fashionable acquaintance ; 
and she would certainly have quarrelled 
with any one who did not at least ap- 
pear to sympathise in her sentiments. 
Fortunately there was no necessity for 
quarrelling; these foreigners were well 
received in every company, and Emilie 
pleased universally ; or, as madame de 
Coulanges expressed it, " EUe avoit des 
grands SKCces dans la societe." The 
French comtesse herself could hardly 
give more emphatic importance to the 
untranslateable word succeSy. than Mrs. 
Somers annexed to it upon this occasion* 
She wa3 proud of producing Emilie as 
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her protegee ; and the approbatipn of 
others increased her own enthusiasm : 
much as she did for her favourite, she 
longed to do more. — An opportunity 
soon presented itself. 

One evening, after madame de Cou- 
langes had actually tired herself with 
talking to the crowd, which her vivacity, 
grace, and volubility had attracted about 
her sofa, she ran to entrench hecself in 
an arm chair by the fireside, sprinkled 
the floor round her with eau de senteur^ 
drew, with her pretty foot, a line of cir- 
cumvallation, and then, shaking her tiny 
fan at the host of assailants, she forbade 
them^ under pain of her sovereign dis? 
pleasure, to venture within the -magic 
circle, or to torment her* by one tnore 
question or compliment. It was now ab- 
solutely necessary to be serious, and to 
study the politics of Europe. She called 
for ^fe French newspapers, which Mrs. 
Somers had on purpose for her ; and, pro- 
vided with a pinch of snuff, from the ever- 
ready box of a French abb6, whose arm^ 

b5 
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was permitted to cross the line of demar- 
cation, madame de Coulanges began to 
study. Silence ensued — for novelty 
always produces silence in the first in- 
stant of surprise. — An English gentleman 
wrote on the back of a letter an offer fb 
his neighbour of a wager, that the si- 
lence would be first broken by the Freneh 
countess, and that it could not last above 
two minutes. The wager was accepted, 
and watches were produced. Before the 
two minutes had expired, the pinch of 
snuff dropped from the countess's fingers, 
and, clasping her hands together, she ex^ 
claimed— "Ah! ciel!" The sur- 
rounding gentlemen, who were full of 
their wager, and who had heard from the 
lady, during the course of the evening, at 
least a dozen exclamations of nearly equal 
vehemence about the merest trifles, were 
more amused than alarmed at this in- 
stant: but Emilie, who knew her mo- 
ther's countenance, and who saw the sad- 

* 

den change in it, pressed through the cir- 
cle, and just caught her mother in her 
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arms as she fainted. Mrs. Somers, much 
alarmed, hastened to her assistance. The 
countess was carried out of the room, 
and every body was full of pity and of 
curiosity. ---When madame de CoulangeB 
recovered from her faititing fit, she was 
jsei^ed with one of her nervous attacks j 
so that no explanation could be obtained. 
Emilie and Mrs« Somers looked over the 
French paper, but could not find any pa- 
ragraph unusually alarming. At length, 
more composed, the countess apologized 
for the disturbance which she had occa- 
sioned ; thanked Mrs. Somers repeatedly 
for her kindness ; but spoke in a hurried 
manner, as if she did not well know what 
she said. She concluded by declaring, 
that she was subject to these nervous at- 
tacks, that she should be quite well the 
next morning, and that she did not wish 
that any one should sit up with her dur- 
ing the night except Emilie, Vyrho was 
used to her ways. With that true po- 
liteness which understands quickly the 
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feelings and wishes of others, Mrs. So- 
mers forbore to make any ilUtimed in- 
quiries or of&cious offers of assistance ; 
but immediately retired, and ordered the 
attendants to leave the room, that madame 
de Coulanges and her daughter might be 
at perfect liberty. Early in the morning, 
Mrs. Somers heard somebody knock softly 
at her door. It was Emilie. 

<^ Mrs. Masham told me that you were 
awake, madam, or I should not *' 

** Come in, come in,- my dearest Emilie 
—I am awake — wide awake. Is your 
mother better ?" 

" Alas ! no, madam ! *' 

" Sit down, my dear,. and do not calj 
me madam^ so coldly. — I do not deserve 
it/' 

" My dear friend! friend of mamma! 
my dearest friend ! " cried Emilie, burst- 
ing into tears, and seizing Mrs. Somers's 
hand, ^' do not accuse me of coldness to - 
you.*— I am always afraid that my 
French expressions should sound exag* 
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gerated to English ears, and that you 
should think I say too much to be sincere 
in expressing my gratitude." 

" My sweet, Erailie, who could doubt 
your sincerity ? — none but a brute or a 
fool : but do not talk to me of gratitude." 

*^ I must," said Emilie ; '' for I feel it." 

^* Prove it to me^ then, in the manner 
I like best — in the only manner I like— by 
'putting it in my power to serve you. — I 
do not intrude upon your mother's confi- 
dence — I make no inquiries — but do 
me the justice to tell me how I can be of 
use to her— or rather to you. — From 
you I expect frankness. — Command my 
fortune, my time, my credit, my utmost 
exertions — they are all, they ever have 
been, they ever shall be, whilst I have 
life, at the command of my friends.--- 
And are not you my friend?" ^ 

" Generous lady ! — You overpower 
me with your goodness." 

" No praises, no speeches ! — ^Actions 
for me !— Tell me how I can serve you.** 
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** Alas ! you^ even you, can do us no 
good in this business/' 

** That I will never believe, till I know 
the business." 

" The worst of it is," said Emilie^ 
** that we must leave you." 

** Leave me ! Impossible !" cried Mrs. 
Somers, starting up.—." You shall not 
leave me, that I am determined upon. — 
Why cannot you speak out at once, and 
tell me what is the matter, Emilie?— - 
How can I act, unless I am trusted ? — 
and who deserves to be trusted by you, 
if I do not ? " 

** Assuredly nobody deserves it better; 
aiid if it were only my affiiir, dear Mrs. 
Somers, you should have known it as 
soon as I knew it myself; but it is mam- 
ma's, more than mine." 

'< Madame la comtesse, then, does not 
think me worthy of her confidence," said 
Mrs. Somers, in a haughty tone, whili^t 
displeasure clouded h^r whole count^* 
nance.—" Is that what I am to un- 
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« • 

derstand from you» mademoiselle de Cou- 
langes ?'' 

/* No, no; that is not what you arc 
to understand, dear madam— my dear 
friend, I should say'* — cried Emilie, 
alarmed. — ^* Certainly I have explained 
myself ill, or you could not suspect mam- 
ma for a moment of such injustice. She 
knows you to be most worthy of her con- 
fidence; but on this occasion her re- 
serve, believe me, proceeds solely from 
motives of delicacy, which you could not 
but approve." 

" Motives of delicacy, my dear Emi- 
lie," said Mrs. Somers, softening her tone, 
but still with an air of dissatisfaction.--* 
** Motives of delicacy, my dear Emilie, 
are mighty pretty sounding words ; and, 
at your age, I used to think them mighty 
grand things: but I have long §ince found 
out, that motives of delicacy are usually 
the excuse of weak minds for not speak- 
ing the plain tjuth to their friends.-— 
People quit the.jtraight path from iho- 
tives of delicacy, may-be, to a worm or a 
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beetle — ^vulgar souls, observe, 1 rank only 
as worms and beetles ; they cross our path 
every instant in life ; and those who fear 
to give them offence must deviate^ afniL 
deviate, till they get into a labyrinth, 
from which they can never extricate 
themselves or be extricated. — My £mi- 
lie, I am sure, will always keep the 
straight road — I know her strength of 
mind. — Indeed, I did expect strength of 
mind from her mother ; but, like all who 
have lived a great deal in the world, she 
is, I find, a slave to motives of. deli- 
cacy.*' 

" Mamina*s delicacy is of a very differ* 
ent sort from what you describe, and what 
you dislike,** said Emilie. " But, since 
persisting in her reserve would; as I see, 
offend one whom she would be most 
sorry to displease, permit me to go, this 
moment, and persuade her to let me tell 
you the simple truth." 
. ** Go — run, my dear. — Now I know 
my Emilie again. — Now I shall be able 
to do some good.'* 
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By the time that Emilie returned, Mrs. 
Somers was dressed ; j'she had dressed in 
the greatest hurry imaginable, that she 
might be ready for action, instJuntaneous 
action, if the service of her friends, as she 
hoped, required it. Emilfe brought the 
newspaper in her hand, which her mother 
had been reading the preceding night. 

** Here is all the mystery,*' said she, 
pointing to. a paragraph which announced 
the failure of a Paris banker.-—^' Mamma 
lodged all the money she had left in this 
man's hands," 

*• And is that all? — I really expected 
something much more terrible." 

*^ It is terrible to mamma ; because, de- 
pending on this man's punctuality, she 
has bought in London clothes and trin- 
kets — chiefly for me indeed — and she 
has no immediate means of paying these 
debts. But, if she will only keep her 
mind tranquil, all will yet be well. You 
flatter me that I play tolerably on the 
piano forte and the harp; you will re* 
commend me, and I can endeavour to 
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teach music.-— So that^ if mamma will 
but be well, we shall not be in any great 
distress — ^except in leaving you:— tha^ 
is painful — but must be done.— Yes^ it 
absolutely must. — Mamma knows what 
is proper, and so do I. We are not peo- 
ple to encroach upon the generosity of 
our friends. I need not say more ; for 
I am sure, that Mrs. Somers, who is her- 
self so well born and well educated, must 
understand and approve of mamma's way 
of thinking/' 

Mrs. Somers replied not one word, but 
rang her bell violently — ordered her 
carriage. 

'^ Do not you breakfast, madam, before 
you go out ?" said the servant, 

« No— no.'^ 

•* Not a dish of chocolate, ma'am ?" 

** My carriage, I tell you. ^ Emilie, 

you have been up all night. — I insist 
upon your going to bed this minute, 
and upon your sleeping till I come back 
again. — La comtesse always breakfasts 
in her own room ; so I have no apologies 
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to make for leaving her. — I shall be at 
home before her toilette is finished, and 
hope she will then permit me to pay my 
resects to her — ^you will tell her so, my 
dear.— I must be gone, instantly.— 
Why will not they let me have this car- 
riage ? — ^Where are those gloves of mine? 
— and the key of my writing desk ? — 
Ring again for the coach/' 

Between the acting of a generous thing 
and the first motion, all the interim was» 
with Mrs. Sobiers, a delicious phan- 
tasma ; and her ideas of time and dis- 
tance were as extravagant as those of a 
person in a dream. She very nearly ran 
over Emilie in her way down stairs, and 
then said — *^ Oh ! I beg pardon a thou* 
sand times, my dear!-*I thought you 
had been in bed an hour ago." 

The toilette of madame de Coulanges> 
this morning, went on at the usupl rate. 
Whether in adversity or prosperity, this 
was, to la comtesse, an elaborate but ne- 
ver a. tedious work. — Long as it had 
lasted, it was, however, finished ; and she 
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had full leisure for a fit and a half of thi 
vapours, before Mrs. Somers returned 
She came in with a face radiant with joy* 

" Fortunately ! most fortunately !'* cried 
she, " I have it in my power to repair 
the loss occasioned by the failure of this 
good for nothing banker! Nay, posi- 
tively, madame de Coulanges, I must not 
be refused," continued she, in a peremp- 
tory manner. — " You make an enemy, 
if you refuse a friend." 

She laid a pocket-book on the table, 
and left the room instantly; The pocket- 
book contained notes to a very consider- 
able amount, surpassing the sum which 
madame de Coulanges had lost by her 
banker; and, on a scrap of paper, was. 
written, in pencil — 

" Madame de Coulanges roust never 
*« return this sum, for it is utterly useless 
." to Mrs. Somers ; as the superfluities it 
" was appropriated to purchase are now 
"in the possession of one who will not 
« sell them," 

Astonished equally at the magnitude 
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and the manner of the gift, madame de 
Coulanges repeated, a million of times, 
that it was " noble! tres noble! une 
belle action!" — that she could not possi- 
bly accept of such an obligation — that 
she could not tell how to refuse it-*-that 
Mrs. Somers was the most generous wo- 
man upon earth — that Mrs. Somers had 
thrown her into a terrible embarrass- 
ment. ^ 

Then la comtesse had recourse to her 
smelling-bottle — consulted Emilie's eyes 
— and answered them. 

'^ Child I I have no thoughts of accept- 
ing ;, but I only ask you how I can re- 
fuse, after what has been said, without 
making Mrs. Somers my enemy ? *— You 
see her humour- — English humours must 
not be trifled with — her humour, you see, 
is to give. It is a shocking thing for 
people of our birth to be reduced to re- 
ceive — but we cannot avoid it without 
losing Mrs. Somers's friendship entirely ; 
and that is what you ^ould not wish to 
do, Emilie/' 
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" Oh ! no, indeed ! " 

^^ Now we must be under obligations 
to our milliner and jeweller, if we do not 
pay them immediately ; for these sort of 
people call it a favour to give credit for a . 
length of time : and I really think, that 
it is much better to be indebted to Mrs. 
Somers, than to absolute strangers and to 
rude tradespeople. It is always best to 
have to deal with polite persons." 

** And with generous persons !'* cried 
Bmilie ; '^ and a more generous person 
than Mrs. Somers, I am sure, cannot 
exist.' ' 

'^ ^nd then," continued madame de 
Coulan^es, '* like all these rich English, 
she can afford to be generous. I am per- 
suaded that this Mrs. Somers is as rich 
as a Russian princess ; yes, as rich as the i 
Russian princess with the superb diadem 
of diamonds. — You remember her at j 
Paris ?" 

^< No, mamma> I forget her," answered 
EmiUe, with a look 'of absence of mind. 

^' Bon Dieu ! what can you be thinking 
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of!" exclaimed madame de Coulang< 
** You forget the Russian princess, with 
the diamond diadem, that was valued at 
200,000 livres !— >she wore it at her pre- 
sentation'— *it was the conversation of 
Paris for a week — You must recollect it, 
Emilie?'* 

^^ Oh ! yes ; I recollect something about 
its cutting her forehead/' 

** Not at all, my dear ; how you exag* 
gerate ! The princess only complained, 
by way of something to say, that the 
weight of the diamonds made her head 
ache/' 

«* Was that all?" 

" That was all. — But I will tell you 
what you are thinking of, Emilie — quite 
another thing — quite another person — 
broad madame Vanderbenbruggen : her 
diamonds were not worth looking at ; 
and they were so horribly set, that she 
deserved all manner of misfortunes, and 
to be disgraced in public, as she was. •-« 
For you know the bandeau sKpt over her 
great forehead ; and ii^tead of turning 
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to the gentletnen, and ordering some man 
of sense to arrange her head-dress, she 
kept holding her stiff neck stock still, 
like an idiot ; she actually sat, with the 
patience of a martyr, two immense hours, 
till somebody cried — * Ah! madame, 
here is the blood coming ! ' — I see her 
before me this instant, — Is it possible, 
my dear Emilie, that you do not remem- 
ber the difference between this Imlie of 
a madams Vanderbenbruggen, and our 
charming princess ? but you are as dull 
as madame Vanderbenbruggen herself 
this morning/' 

The vivacious countess having once 
seized upon the ideas of madame Van- 
derbenbruggen, the charming princess, 
and the fine diamonds, it was some time 
before Emilie could recsill her to the xit^ 
der of the day — to the recollection of 
her banker's failure, and of the necessity 
of giving .an answer to generous Mrs. 
Somers. — The decision of madame de 
Coulanges was, probably, at last, infiu*- 
enced materially by the gay ideas of ^' stars 
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and dirices, and all their sweeping train/* 
associated with madame Vanderbenbrug- 
gen's image. The countess observed, 
that, after the style in which she had 
been used to live in the first company at 
Paris, it would be worse than death to be 
buried alive in some obscure country town 
in England ; and that she would rather 
see Emilie guillotined at oiice, than con^ 
demned, with all her grace and talents, 
to w^ork, like a galley slave, at a tambour 
frame for her bread all the days of her 
life. — Emilie assured her niother, that, 
she should cheerfully submit to much 
greater evils than that of working at a 
tambour frame ; and that, as far as her 
own feelings were concerned, she should 
infinitely prefer living, by labour to be- 
coming dependent. She therefore en- 
treated that her mother might not, from 
any false tenderness for her Emilie, de- 
cide contrary to her own principles or 
wishes.— Madame de Coulanges, after 
looking in the glass, at length determined 
that it would be. best to accept of Mrs. 

VOL. V. c 
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Somers's generous offer : and Emilie, wlio 
usually contrived to find something agree- 
able in all her mT)ther's decisions, re- 
joiced, that, by this determination,' Mrs. 
Somers at least would be pleased. Mrs. 
Somers, indeed, was highly gratified; 
and her expressions of satisfaction were 
so warm, that any body would have 
thought she was the person receiving, 
instead of conferring a great favour. 
She thanked Emilie, in particular, for 
having vanquished her mother's false de- 
licacy. Emilie blushed at hearing this 
undeserved praise ; and assured Mrs. 
Somers, that all the merit was her mo« 
ther's, 

** What !** cried Mrs, Somers hastily, 
" was it contrary to youi* opinion ?-i-Were 
you treacherous — were you fity enemy 
— mademoiselle de Coulangesi— *' 

Emille replied, that she had left the 
decision to her mother; that she coil- 
fessed she had felt some'reluctance to re-» 
ceive a pecuniary obligation, even from 
Mrs. Somers ; but that she had rather be 
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obliged to her than to any body in the 
world, except to her mamma. 

This explanation did not perfectly sa- 
tisiy Mrs, Somers, and there was a 
marked coldness in her manner towards 
Emilie during the remainder of the day. 
Her affeetionate and grateful disposition 
made her extremely sensible to this^ 
change ; and, when she retired to her 
own room at night, she sat down beside 
her bed, and shed tears for the first 
time since she had been in England. 
Mrs. Somers happened to go into Emi^ 
lie's room to leave som^ message for 
madame de Coulanges — she found Emi- 
lie in tears — inquired the cause — was 
touched and flattered by her sensibility 
— kissed hei^— blamed herself-— confessed 
ahe had been extremely unreasonable— » 
acknowledged that her temper, was na- 
turally too hasty and susceptible, espe* 
cially with those she loved— but assured 
Kmilie, that this, which had been their 
first, should be their last quarrel- — -a 
rash promise, considering the circiim- 
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stances in which they were both placed I 
—Those who receive and those who 
confer great favours are both in difficult 
situations ; but the part of the benefac- 
tor is the most difficult to support with 
propriety. What a combination of rare 
qualities is essential for this purpose. 
Amongst others, sense, delicacy, and 
temper. — Mrs. Somers possessed all but 
the last; and, unluckily, • she was not 
sensible of the importance of this deii- 
ciency. Confident and proud, that, upon 
all the grand occasions where the hu- 
man heart is put to the trial, she could 
display superior generosity, she disdain- 
ed attention to the minutiae of kindness. 
This was inconvenient to her friends; 
because occasion for a great sacrifice«of 
the heart occurs, perhaps, but once in 
a life, whilst small sacrifices of temper 
are requisite every day, and every hour 
of the day*. 

* Since this was written, the author has seea the 
same thoughts so thuch better expressed in the fol* 
lotwing lines, that she cannot forbear to quote ttiem: 
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Mrs. Somers hfad concealed from tna- 
dame de Coulanges and from Emilie the 
full extent of their obligation : she told 
th^m, that the sum of money which she 
offered had become useless to her, be- 
cause It had been destined for the pur- 
chase of some superfluities, which were 
now in the possession of another person. 
The fact was, that she had been in treaty 
for two fine pictures, aGuido and a Cor- 
xeggio y these pictures might have been 
hers, but that, on tlie morning when sh^ 
heard of the failure of the banker of ma- 
dame de Coulanges, she had hastened to 
prevent the money from being paid for 
tfaem. She was extremely fond of paint- 
ings, and had long and earnestly desired 

Since trifles make the sum of hu|nan things. 
And half our misery fr<Hn oar foibles springs; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease. 
And few can save or serve, but all may please : 
Oh ! let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain; 
^^t ail may shun the guilt of giving pain. « 

SENSIBILITY. By Mrs. a.-Mere^ 
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to possess these celebrated pictures ; so 
that she had really made a great sacrifice 
of her taste and of her vanity. For some 
time she was satisfied with her own self- 
complacent reflections ; but presentl^Lshe 
began to be displeased, that madame de 
Coulanges and Emilie did not see the 
iiiU extent of her sacrifice. She became 
provoked by their want of penetration^ 
in not discovering all that she studiously 
concealed ; and her mind, going on ra- 
pidly from one step to another^ decided, 
'that this want of penetration arose from 
a deficiency of sensibility. 

One day, some of her visitors, who 
were admiring the taste with which she 
had newly furnished a room, inquired for 
what those two compartments were inn 
tended, looking at the compartments 
which had been prepared for the famous 
pictures.— Mrs. Somers replied, that she 
^ had not yet determined what she should 
put there : she glanced her eye upon ma- 
dame de Coulanges and upon Emilie, to 

observe whether they felt as they ought 

4/ 
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#9 do^ Madame de Coulanges, imagining 
that an appeal was made to her taste, de- 
cidedly answered, that nothing would 
have so fine an effect as handsome look- 
ing;^las$es : *^ Suchy * added she, ** as we 
have at Paris, — No house is furnished 
without them — they are absolute necessa- 
ries of life. And, no doubt, these places 
were originally intended for mirrors." 

** No/' said Mrs. Somers, dryly, and 
with a look of great displeasure—-'^ No, 
madame la comtesse, those places were 
not originally intended for looking- 
glasses.'* 

The countess secretly despised Mrs. 
Somers for her want of taste ; but, be- 
ing too well bred to dispute the poiflt, 
she confessed that she was no judge-— 
that she knew noticing of the matter; 
and th^n immediately turned to her abb6, 
and asked him if he remembei^d the 
superb mirrors in madame de V — — — 's 
charmmg house on the Boulevards. — 
** It is,*' said she, " in my opinion, one 
9f t^he very best houses in Paris. There 
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you enter the principal apartments .by ah 
antechamber, such a^ you ought to see 
in a great house, with real ottooianes, 
-covered with black velvet ; and then you 
pass through the spacious salle k manner 
and the delightful saloon, hung with 
blue silk, to the bijou of a boudoir, that 
looks out upon the garden, with the win- 
dows shaded by the most beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs in summer, and in winter 
horned with exotics. Then you see, 
through the plate-glass door of the bou^ 
doir, into the gallery of paintings— I call 
it a gallery, but it is in fact a delightful 
room, not. a gallery — where you are not 
to perish with cold, whilst you admire 
tbe magnific^ce of the place. Not at 
all : it is warmed by a large stove, and 
you m^y examine the fine pictures at 
your ease, or, as you English would say, 
ii^ comfort. This gallery must haVe'cost 
M,. de V r — a.n immense sum. The 

■ I* 

connoisseurs say, that it is really the best^ 
collection of Flemish pictures in the pos- 
session of any individual in France. By 
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the by, Mrs. Somers, there is, amongst 
others, an excellent Van Djck, a portrait 
©f your Charles the First, when a boy^ 
which, I wonder, that none of you rich 
English have purchased." 

The countenance of Mrs. Somers had 
clouded over more and more during this 
speech ; but the heedless countess went 
on, with her usual volubility ; 

" Yet, no doubt, M. de V wduld 

not sell this Van Dyck : but he would, I 
am told, r part with bis superb collectioq 
of prints, which cost him 30,000 of your 
pounds. He must look for a purchaser 
amongst those Polish and Russian 
princes who have nothing to do with 
their riches — for instar^e, my friend 
Lewenhof, who complained that he was 
not able to spend half his income in Pa- 
ris;, that hfe could not contrive to give 
an entertainment that cost him money 
enough. What c%n he do better than 
commence amateur? — then he might 
throw away money as fast as his heart 

c 5 
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could wish. M. PAbbe» why do not you, 
ox some man of letters, write directly, 
and advise him to this, for the good of 
his country ? What a figure those prints 
would make in Fetersburgh !«-^and how 
they would polish tlie Russians ! — 'But, 
as a good Frenchwoman, I ought to wish 
them to remain at Paris— they certainly 
cannot be better than where they are.** 

** True,*' cried Emilie, " they cannot 
be better than where they are, in the 
possession of those generous friends. I 

used to love to see madame de V , 

in the midst of all her fine things, of 
which she thought so little. I never saw 
a woman, (did you, mamma ?) who seem* 
ed better suited to be mistress of a large 
fortune — no ostentation — no formality; 
but so easy, and so desirous that every 
body round her should enjoy all the aA- 
vant^es of her wealth. — Her very looks 
are enough to make one happy— all ra- 
diant with good humoured benevolence^ 
I am sure one might always salute ma* 
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tlame de V — — - with the Chinese com- 
pliment— * Felicity is painted in your 
countenance/ ** 

This was a compliment which could 
-not be paid to Mrs. Somers at the prei- 
sent instant ; for her countenance was as 
little expressive of felicity as could well 
t>e imagined. Emilie, who suddenly 
turned and saw it, was so much struck, 

that she became immediately silent 

* 

There was a dead pause in the conver- 
sation. Madame de Coulanges was the 
only unembarrassed person in company : 
she was very contentedly arrsinging her 
hair upon. her forehead opposite to a look^ 
ing-glass. Mrs. Somers broke the si- 
lence by observing, that, in her opinion, 
there was no occasion for more mirrors 
in this room \ and she added, in a vqice 
of suppressed anger, '^ I did originally 
intend to have filled those ninLfortmiate 
blanks with something more to isxy 

taste ^' 

Madame de Coulanges was too much 
occupied with her ringlet&to heai- or heed 
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this speech. Mrs. Sotners fixed her iif. 
dignant eyes upon Emilie, who, perceiv- 
ing that she was offended, yet not knowt- 
ing by what, looked embarrassed, ^^nci 
simply answered, 

"Did you? " 

This reply, which seemed as neutral as 
words could make it, and which was ut- 
tered not only with a pacific but with an 
intimidated tone, incensed Mrs» Somers 
beyond measure. It put the finishing* 
stroke to the whde conversation. All 
that had been said about elegant houses 
—antechambers — mirrors — pictures- 
amateurs — throwing away money ; and 

the generous madame de V , who 

'was alwajfs good humoured^ Mrs. So- 
mers fancied was meant ^^ her. — She 
decided, that it was absplutely impossi- 
ble that Emilie could be so stupid, a& 
not to have perfectly understood thstt the . 
compartment had been prepared for the 
Guido and Correggio, which she had so 
generoQsly sacrificed ; and the total want 
of feeling--of common civility— -evinced 
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by Emilie's reply, was astonishing, was 
incomprehensible. The more she re* 
fleeted upon the words, the more of arti- 
£ce, of duplicity, of ingratitude, of in- 
sult, of meanness, she discovered in them. 
In her cold fits of ill humour, this lady 
was {Irene to degrade, as monsters below 
the standard of humanity, those whom, 
in the warmth of her enthusiasm, she had 
exalted to the state of angelic perfection. 
Emilie, though conscious that she had 
unweetingly offended, was not aware how 
low she had sunk in her friend's opinion : 
V she endeavoured, by playful wit and ca- 
resses, to atone for her fault, and to re- 
instate herself in her favour. But play- 
ful wit and caresses were aggravating 
crimes : they were proofs of obstinacy in 
deceit, of a callous conscience, and of a 
heart that was not to be touched by the 
marked displeasure of a benefactress* 
Three days and three nights <fid the dis- 
pleasure of Mrs. Somers continue in full 
force, and manifest itself by a variety of 
signs, which were lost upon madams de 
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Coulanges^ but which were all intelligible 
•to poor Emilie. She made several at- 
tempts to bring on an explanation, by say*- 
ing — " Are you not well ? — Is any thing 

the matter, dear Mrs. Somers?" But 

these questions were always coldly an- 
swered by — "I am perfectly well, I thank^ 
you, mademoiselle de Coulanges-*Why 
should you imagine that any thing is the 
matter with me ?" 

At the end of til e third day of reproba- 
tion, Emilie, who could no longer endure 
this state, resolved to take courage and 
to ask pardon for her unknown oSence. 
That night she went, trembling like a real 
criminal, into Mrs. Somers's dressing* 
room, kissed her forehead, add said*— 

"I hope you have not such a head* 
ache as I have ?** 

** Have you the head-ache ? — I am 
sorry for that,'* said Mrs. Somers— " But 
you should take something for it. — What 
will you take ?'* y .'' 

*♦ I will take nothing-^elcept 
your forgiveness.^ 
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" Mj forgiveness !— you astonish me*, 
mademoiselle de Coulanges !-~I am sure 
that I ought to ask yours, if I have said 
a word that could possibly give you rea* 
son to imagine I am angry — I really *am 
not conscious of any such thing ; but if 
J^ou will point it out to me——'* 

^* You cannot imagine that I come to 
accuse you, dear Mrs. Somers ; I do not 
attempt even to justify myself: I am con« 
vinced that, if you are displeased, it can- 
not be without reason/' 

'* But still you do not tell me how I 
have shown this violent displeasure: I 
have not, to the best of my recollection, 
said an angry or a hasty word.** 

** No ; but when we love people, we 
know when they are affended, without 
their saying a hasty word— Your man- 
ner has been so different towards me these 
three days past.** 

" My manner is very unfortUhate. It 
is impossible always to keep a guard over 
our manuerfr^it is sufficieoit, I think, to 
guard our words.** 
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*' Pray do not guard either with me/' 
said Emilie ; *^ for I would a thousand 
times rather, that a friend should say or 
look the most angry things, than that 
she should conceal from me what she 
thought; for then, you know, I might 
displease her continually without know- 
ing it, and perhaps lose her esteem and 
aflPection irretrievably, before I was aware 
of my danger — and with you, with you, 
to whom we owe so much !" 

Touched by the feeling manner in 
which Emilie spoke, and by the artless 
expression of her countenance, Mrs. So- 
mers's anger vanished, and she exclaimed 
— " I have been to blame — I ask your 
pardon, Emilie — I have been much to 
blame— I have been very unjust— »Kvery 
ill humoured — I see. I was quite wrctig 
— I see that I was quite mistaken in what 
I imagined.'* 

" And what did you imagine ?*' said 
Emilie. 

" That you must excuse me from tell- 
ing," said Mrs. Somers— **I am too 
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much ashamed of it— too much ashamed 
of myself. Besides, it was a sort of thing 
that 1 could not well explain, if I were 
to set about it ; in short, it was the silliest 
trifle an the world : but I assure you that 
if I had not loved you very much, I 
should not have been so foolishly angry. 
You must forgive these little infirmities 
of temper — you know my heart is as it 
should be." 

Emilie embraced Mrs. Somers aifec- 
tionately ; and, in her joy at this recon- 
ciliation, and in the delight she felt at 
being relieved from the uneasiness which 
she had suffered for three days, loved her 
friend the better for this quarrel: she 
quite forgot the pain in the pleasure of 
the reconciliation ; and thought that, 
even if Mrs. Somers had been in the 
wrong, the candour with which she ac- 
knowledged it, more than made amends 
for the error. 

** You must forgive these little infir- 
mities of temper— ydH know my heart is 
as it should be." 
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' Emilie repeated these words, and said 
to herself-T-" Forgive them! yes, surely ; 
I should be the most ungrateful of hu- 
man beings if I did otherwise/* 

Without being the most ungrateful of 
human beings, Emilie, however, found 
4t very difficult to keep her resolution. 

With the most benevolent and even 
magnanimous intentions, Mrs. Somers 
often tormented her friends cruelly ; and 
the more they admired and were obliged 
. to her, and the more sensibility they pos^ 
sessed, the greater were their sufferings* 
Almost every day,' Emilie felt the appre* 
hension or the certainty of having of- 
iended her benefactress: and. the pauses 
by which she gave offence , were, some- 
times so trifling, as to elude her notice ; 
so mysterioiis, that they could not be 
discovered ; or so various and anomalous, 
that, even when she was told in wlyt 
manner she had displeased, she could 
not form any rule, of draw any inference, 
for her future conduct. Sometimes^ ^he 
offended by differing, sometimes by agr?e> 
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ing, in taste or opinion with Mrs. Somers. 
Sometimes she perceived th^t she was 
thought positive ; at other times, too 
compljing. A word, a look, or even si- 
lence — passive silence**— was sufficient to 
affront this susceptible lady. Then she 
would go on with a string of deductions, 
or rather of imaginations, to prove 
that there must be something wrong in 
Emilie's disposition ; and she would in^ 
sist upon it, that she knew better what 
was passing, or what would pass, in her 
mind, than Emilie could know hersel£ 
Nothing provoked Mrs« Somers more, 
than the want of success in any of her 
afctive attempts to make others happy* 
She was continually angry with Emilie 
for not being sufficiently pleased or grate- 
ful for things, which she had not the va« 
nity.to suspect were intended for her 
gijp^tification, or which were not calcu- 
lated to contribute to her amusement : 
this hufljility, or this difference of taste, 
was always considered as affectation o? 
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perversity* One day, Mrs. Somers was 
angry with Emilie, because she did not 
thank -her for inviting a celebrated singer 
to her concert ; but Emilie had no idea 
that the singer was waited on her a«p» 
count : of ''this, nothing could convince 
Mrs. Somers. Another day, she was 
excessively . displeased, because Emilie 
was not so much entertained as she bad 
expected her to be at the installation of 
a knight of the garter. 

'^ Madame de Coulanges expressed a 
wish to see the ceremony of the instal- 
lation ; and, though I hate such things 
myself, I took prodigious pains to pro* 
cure tickets, 'and to have you well 
placed ** 

** Indeed, I was very sensible of it, 
dear madam.*' 

** May-be sp, my dear ; but you did 
not look as if you were : you seemed 
tired to death, and said you were sleepy ; 
and ten times repeated, ^ Ah ! qu'il fait 
chaud?' But this is what I ^am used 
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to — ^what I have experienced all my 
life. The more pains ^person takes to 
please and oblige, the less they can sue- 
ceedy and the less gratitude they are to 
rapect" * ^ ; ^ 

Emilie reproached herself, and re- 
solved that, upon the next similar trial, 
she would not complain of being sleepy 
or tired ; and that she would take parti- 
cular care riot to say — " Ah ! qu*il fait 
chaud !" A short time afterwards, she 
was in a crowded assembly, at the house 
of a friend of Mrs. Somers, a rout — a 
species of entertainment of which she 
had not seen examples in her own coun* 
try: (it appeared to her rather a bar- 
barous mode of amusement, to meet in 
vast crowds, lo squeeze or to be squeez- 
ed, without a possibility of enjoying any 
rational conversation). Emilie was fa- 
tigued, and almost fainting, from the 
heat, but she bore it all with a smiling 
countenance and heroic gaiety : for this 
night she was determined not to dis- 
please Mrs. Somers.— On their return 
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home, she was rather surprised and dis- 
appointed to find this' ladj in a fit of ex- 
treme ill humour. 

*^ I wanted to get away two hours ago," 
cried she ; *' but you would not under- 
stand any of my hints, mademoiselle de 
Coulanges ; and when I asked you whe- 
ther you did not find it very hot, you 
persisted in saying, ^ Not in the least—" 
not in the least/'' 

Mrs. Somers was the more angry upon 
tliis occasion, because she recollected 
having formerly reproached Emilie, at 
the installation, for complaining of the 
heat: and she persuaded herself, that 
this was an instance of perversity in 
Emilie's temper,, and a sly method of 
revenging herself for the past. Nothing 
could be more improbable, from a girl of 
such a frank, forgiving, sweet disposition ; 
and no one would have been so ready to 
say so as Mrs. Somers in another mood ; 
but, the moment that she was irritated, 
she judged without common sense — ne- 
ver from general observations, but always 
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from particular instances. It was in vain, 
that £milve disclaimed the motives at- 
tributed to her : she was obliged to wait 
the return of her friend's reason, and in 
the mean time to bear her reproaches — 
which she did with infinite patieaje« 
Unfortunately this patience soon became 
the source of fresh evils« Because Emilie 
was so gentle, and so ready to ackpow* 
ledge and to believe herself to be in the 
wrong, Mrs. Somers became convinced 
that she herself was in the right in all 
her complaints} and she fancied, that 
she had greal merit in passing over m 
many defects in one whom she had sa 
much obliged, and who professed so much 
gratitude. — Between the fits of her ill 
humour, she would, however, waken to 
the full sense of Emilie's goodness, and 
would treat her with particular kindness^^ 
as if to make amends for the past* Then^ 
if Emilie could not immediately resume 
that easy, gay ^stmiliarity of manner,, 
which she used to have bdPore experir 
^nce had taught her the fear of oiendtng^ 
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Mrs. Somers grew angry again, and de- 
cided, that Emilie bad not su^cient ele- 
vation of doul to understand her cha- 
racter, or to forgive the little ii^rmties 
of the best of friends^;— When she was 
under the influence of this suspicioo^ 
every thing that Emilj^e said or looked 
was confirmation strong. Mrs. Somers 
was apt in conversation to throw out 
general reflections, that were meant to 
apply to particular persons ; . or to speak 
with one meaning obvious to all the 
Company, and another to be understood 
only by some individual whom she wish- 
ed to reproach. This art, which she 
had often successfully practised upon 
Emilie, she, for that reason, suspected 
that Emilie tried upon her. And then 
the utmost ingenuity was employed to 
torture words into strange meanings : she 
would misinterpret the plainest expres- 
sions, or attribute to them some double, 
mysterious signification. 

One evening, Emilie had been reading 
a new novel, the merits of whidh were 
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eageHy discussed by the company. Some 

said that the heroine was a fbol ; others, 

that she was a mad woman ; some, that 

she was not either, but that she acted as 

if she were both ; another party asserted 

that she was every thing that was great 

and good, and that it was impossible to 

paint in truer colours the passion of 

teve.— Mrs. Vomers declared herself of 

this opinion i but Emilie, who happened 

not to be present when this declaration 

was made, on coming into the room and 

joining in the conversation, gave a dia* 

metrically opposite judgment*, she said, 

that tke author had painted the enthusi« 

asm with which the heroine yielded to 

her passion, instead of the violence of 

the passion to which she yielded.-^The 

French abbe, to whom Emilie made this 

observation, repeated it triumphantly to 

Mrs. Somers, who immediately changed 

colour, and replied, in a constrained 

voice — 

" Certainly that ia a very a|»pQ$ite 
remark, and vastly well expressed : and 

VOL, V. D 
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« 

I give mademoiselle de Coulanges iin> 
finite credit for it.*' 

. Emilie, who knew every inflection of 
Mrs. iScmiers's voice^ and every turn of 
ber countenance, perceived that these 
words of praise were accompanied with 
strong feelings of displeasure. She was 
much embarrassed, especially as Mrs« 
Somers fixed her eyes upon her whilst 
she blushed; and this made her blush 
ten times more : she was afraid that the 
company, who were silent, should take 
notice of her distress ; and therefore she 
went on talking very fast about the novel, 
though scarcely knowing what she said. 
She made sundry blunders in names and 
characters, which were eagerly corrected 
by the astonished madame de Coulanges, 
who could not conceive how any body 
could forget the dramatis personae of the 
novel of the day. Mrs. Somers, all the 
time, preserved silence, as if she dared 
not trust hersetf tp speak ; but her com- 
pressed lips showed sufiiciently the con< 
is^aint under which she laboured. Whilst 
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every body else went on talking^ and 
helping themselves to refreshments 
which the servants were handing about, 
Mrs.Somers continued leaning on the 
maatel^ece in a. deep reverie, pulling her 
bracelet round and round upon her wrist, 
till she was roused by madame de Cou^ 
langes, who appealed for judgment upon 
her new tnethod of preparing an orange« 

** C'est ^ la corbeille — Tenez!** cried 
she, holding It by a slender handle of 
orange-peel; "TenezI c'pst a kt cor- 
beille!" 

Mrs. Somers, with a forced smile, ad« 
mired the orange-basket ; but said, that, 
for her part, her hands were not suffi- 
ciently dexterous to imitate this fashion^lL 
^ I,*' ssud she, •• can only do like the 
king of Prussia and other peopk — 
sqtreeze the orange, and throw the peel 
away. By the by, how absurd it was of 
Voltairfe to be angry with the king of 
Prussia for that witty and just a^o» 
logue." 

*• Jmt/^. repeated Emiiie. 

D 2 .V 
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** Just !*' reiterated Xfrs. Somers, in a 
harsh voice-—" Surely you think it So. 
For my part, I like the king the better 
for avowing his principles -^ all the 
world a,ct as he did, though few avow 
it/' 

** WhatP* said Emilie, in a low voice, 
•• do not you believe in the reality of 
gratitude ?'* 

** Apparently** — cried madame de 
Coulanges, who was still, busy with her 
orange — ^^ apparently 9 madame is a disci- 
ple of our Rochefoucault, and allows of 
no principle but self-love. In that case, 
I shall have as bitter quarrels with her as 
I have with you, mon oher abbe; — for 
Rochefoucault is a man I detest, or, ra^ 
ther, I detest his maxims— the duke him- 
self, they say, was >the most amij^le man 
of his day. Only conceive, that such a 
man should ascribe all our virtues to 
self-love and vanity !'* 

" And, perhaps," said the abbe, ** it 
was merely vanity that made him soy so 
— he wished to write a witty, satirical 
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book ^ but I will lay a wager he did not 
think as ill of human nature as he speaks 
of it/' 

*^ He could hardly speak or think too 
ill of it," said Mrs. Somers, " if he 
judged of human nature by such speeches 
as that of the king of Prussia about his 
friend and the orange.'* 

^ But/' said Emilie, in a timid voice^ 
''would it not be doing poor human 
natu|^e icjustice, to judge it by siich 
words as those f I am convinced, with 
M. Tabbe, that some men, for the sake 
of appearing witty, speak more malevo^ 
lently than they feel : and, perhaps, this 
was the case with the king of Prussia." 

^' And mademoiselle de Coulanges 
thinks, then," said Mrs. Somers, " that 
it is quite allowable, for the sake of ap- 
pearing witty, towspeak malevolently ?" 

*' Dear madam ! dear Mrs. Somers !— 
no !" cried Emilie, " you quite misun- 
derstood me." 

** Pardon me, I thought you were jus- 
tifying the king of Prussia," continued 
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Mrs. Somers j " and I do not wtU see 
how that can be done without allowing 
— >*hat many people do in practice, 
though not in theory — that it is right, 
and becoming, and prudent, to sacrifice 
a friend for a bon-mot/' ^ , 

The angry emphasis, and pointed man- 
ner^ in which Mrs. Somers spoke these 
words, terrified and completely abashed 
Emilie, who saw that something more 
was meant than met the ear* In her 
confusion, she, ran over a variety of 
thoughts; but she could not recollect 
any thing that she had ever «aid, which 
merited the name of a bon*mot — and a 
malevolent bon-mot ! ** Surely what I 
said about that foolish novel cannot have 
offended Mrs. Somers P-'^How is it pos- 
sible ! — She cannot be so childish, as to 
be angry with me merely for differing^ 
with her in opinion. What I said might 
be bad criticism, but it could not be male*- 
volent ; it referred only to the heroine of 
a novel. Perhaps the author may be a 
friend of hers, or some person who is in 
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distress^ and whom she has generously 
taken under her protection. Why did 
not I think of this before? — I was 
wrong to give my opinion so decidedly 
— ^but then my opinion is of so little 
consequence j assuredly it can neithet do 
good nor harm to any author. When 
Mrs. Somers considers this, she will be 
pacified ; and when she is once cool 
again, she will feel that I could not 
mean to say any thing ill natured." 

The moment Mrs. Somers saw that 
Emilie was sensible of her displeasure^ 
she exerted herself to assume, during the 
remainder of the evening, an extraordi^ 
nary appearance of gaiety and good 
humour. Every body shared her smiles 
and kindness, except the unfortunate 
object of her indignation : she behaved 
towards mademoiselle de Coulanges with. 
the most punctilious politeness ; but ** all 
the cruel language of the eye" was sufli- 
ciently expressive of her real feelings. 
Emilie bore with this infirniity of tem- 
per with resolute patience : she expected 
that the fit would last only till -she could 
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ask ao explanation; and she followed 
Mrs. Somers, as was her usual custom 
upon such occasions, to her room at night, 
in order to assert her innocence. Mrs. 
Somers walked into her room in a reverie, 
without perceiving that she was followed 
by Emilie— threw herself into a chair — 
and gave a deep sigh. 

*' What is the matter, my dear friend 1'* 
Emilie began ; but, on hearing the sound 
of her voice, Mrs. Somers started up with 
sudden anger; then, constraining herself, 
she said — 

** Pardon me, mademoiselle^ de Cou- 
langes, if I tell you that I really am tired 
to night — body and mind — ^I wish to 
have rest for both, if possible — ^would 
you be so very obliging as to pull that 
bell for Masham? — I wish you a very 

good night 1 hope madame de Cou* 

langes will have her ass's milk at the pro- 
per hour to-morrow — I have given parti- 
cular orders for that purpose." 

" Your kindness to mamma, dear Mrs, 
Somers,*' said Emilie, " has been invaria* 
ble, and " 
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** Spare me, I beseech you, mademoi- 
selle de Coulanges, all these grateful 
speeclies — I really am not prepared to 
hear them with temper to night. Were 
you so good as to ring that bell — or 
will you give me leave to ring it my- 
self?'* 

** If you insist upon it,'* said Emilie^ 
gently withholding the tasslel of the bell ; 
" but if you would grant me five minutes 
— one minute — you might perhaps save 
yourself and me a sleepless night." 

Mrs. Somers, incapable of longer com^ 
manding her passion, made no reply, but 
snatched the bell-rope, and rang violently 
— Emilie let go the tassel and withdrew. 
She heard Mrs. Somers say to herself, as 
she left the room — " This is too much 
—too much— really too much ! — hypo- 
crisy I cannot endure. — Any thing but 
hypocrisy !*' 

These words hurt Emiliq more than 
any thing Mrs. Somers had ever said: 
her own indignation was roused, and she 
was upon the point of returning to vindi- 

p 5 V .. 
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cate herself; but gratitude, if not pru- 
dence, conquered her resentment : she 
recollected her promise to bear with the 
temper of her benefactress j .she recoL 
lected all Mrs. Somers's kindness to her 
mother; and quietly retired to her room, 
determining to wait till morning for a 
more favourable opportunity to speak. 
x—After passing a restless night, and 
dreaming the common dream of falling 
down pr6cipices^ and the uncommon cir- 
cumstance of dragging Mrs. Somers after 
her by a bell-rope, she wakened to the 
confused, painful remembrance of all 
that had passed the preceding evening. 
She was anxious to obtain admittance to 
Mrs. Somers as soon as she was dressed ; 
but Masham informed her that her lady 
had given particular orders that she 
should " not be disturbed.^' When Mrs. 
Somers made her appearance late at 
breakfast, there was the same forced 
good humour in her countenance towards 
the company in general, and the same 
punctilious politeness towards Emilie, 
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which had before appeared. She studi- 
ously avoided all opportunity of explain- 
ing herself; and every attempt of £nit- 
lie's towards a reconciliation, either by 
submissive gentleness or friendly fami- 
liarity, was disregarded, or noticed with 
cold disdain. Yet all this was visible 
only to her ; for every body else observed, 
that Mrs. Somer^ was in remarkably good 
spirits, and in the^N^nost actively obliging 
humour imaginable. After breakfast she 
proposed and arranged various parties 
of pleasure : she went with madame de 
Coulanges to pay several visits ; a large 
company dined with her ; and at night 
she went to a concert. In the. midst of 
these apparent amusements, Emilie was 
made as unhappy as the marked, yet 
mysterious, displeasure of a benefactress 
could render a person of real sensibility. 
As she did not wish to expose herself to 
a second repulse, . she forbore to follow 
Mrs. Somers to her room at night; 
but she sent her this note by Mrs. 
Masham. 
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'* I have done or said something te 
'' offend you, dear Mrs. Somers. If you 
** knew how much pain I have felt from 
" your displeasure, I am sure you wpuld 
** explain to me what it can be. Is it 
<^ possible that my diiSering in opinion 
** from you about the heroine of the 
" novel can have offended you ? — Per- 
*^ haps the author of the book is a friend 
" of yours, or under your protection. — 
*' Be assured, that/if this be the case, I 
** did not in the' least suspect it at the 
** time I made the criticism* Perhaps it 
** was this to which you alluded, when 
" you said that the king of Prussia was 
^* not the only person who would not 
** hesitate to sacrifice a friend for a bon- 

mot. ^What injustice you do me. 

by such an idea ! I will not here say 
** one word about my gratitude or my 
** affection, lest you should again re- 
** proach me with hypocrisy — any thing 
** else I am able to bear. Pray write,, if 
*^ you will not speak to me. 

« Emilie.*' 
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When Emilie was just falling asleep, 
Masham came into her room with a note 
in her hand. 

" Mademoiselle, I am sorry to waken 
you ; but my mistress thought you would 
not sleep, unless you read this note to- 
night." 

Emilie started up in her bed, and read 
the following note of four pages. 

" Yes, I will write, because I am 

" ashamed to speak to you, my dear Erai- 

*' lie» I beg your pardon for pulling the 

" bell-cord so violently from your hand 

*' last night — you must have thought me 

" quite ill-bred ; and still more, I re- 

" proach myself- for what I said about 

** hypocrisyr^Yovi 4iave certainly the 

** sweetest an^ gentlest temper imagin- 

" able— WoM(i to Heaven I had ! But 

" the strength of my feelings absolutely 

" runs away with me. It is the doom of 

persons of* great sensibility to be both 

unreasonable and unhappy ; and often, 

'* alas ! to involve in their misery^ tliose 
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" for whom they have the most enthusi- 
" astic affection. You sec, my dear Emi- 
** lie, the price you must pay for being 
** my friend ; but you have strength of 
'< mind joined to a feeling heart, and 
*• you will bear with my defects. Dissi-* 
<* mulation is not one of them. In spite 
^ of all my efforts, I find it is impossible 
" ever to conceal from you any of even 
*' my most unreasonable fancies— your 
** note, which is so . characteristically 
frank and artless, has opened my eyes 
to my own folly. I must show you 
" that, when I am in my senses, I do you 
justice. You deserve to be treated with 
perfect openness — therefore, however 
** humiliating the explanation, I will 
" confess to you the real cause of my 
" displeasure.— When you spoke of the 
*^ heroine of this foolish novel, what you 
",said was so applicable to some parts 
*• of my own history and chajfacter, that 
" I could not help suspecting you had 
** heard the facts from a person with 
** whom you spent some houis lately ; 
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" and I was much hurt by your alluding 
'^ to them in such a severe and public 
" manner. You will ask me, how I 
" could conceive you to be capable of 
" such unprovoked malevolence : and my 
^' answer is, ' I cannot tell }' I can only 
'* say, such is the effect of the unfortu- 
^' nate susceptibility of my heart, or, to 
'' speak more candidly, of- my temper* 
** I confess I cannot, in these particu- 
'^ Urs, alter my nature. Blame me, as 
'^ much as I blame myself; be as angry 
" as you please, or as you can, my gentle 
*' friend : but, at last you must pity and 
" forgive me. 

" Now that all this affair is off my 
'' mind, I can sleep in peace : and so, I 
" hope, will you, my dear Emilie — Good 
" night ! If friends never quarrelled, 
" they would never taste the joys of re- 
** conciliation. Believe me, 

*' Your ever sincere and affectionate 

" A. SOMEUS.'* 

No one tasted the joys of reconciliatioa 
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more than Emilie ; but, after reiterated 
experience, she was inclined to believe, 
that they* cannot balance the evils of 
qitarrelling. Mrs. Somers was one of 
those ladies, who '^ confess their faults, 
but never mend ; and who expect, for 
this gratuitous candour, more applause 
than others would claim for the real 
merit of reformation/' So far did Mrs. 
Somers carry her admiration of her own 
candour, that she was actuallyupon tlie 
point of quarrelling with Emilie agaiD, 
the next morning, because she did not 
seem sufficiently sensible .of the mag- 
nanimity with which she had confessed 
herself to be ill tempered. These few 
specimens are sufficient to give an idea of 
this lady's powers of tormenting j but, to 
form an adequate notion of their effect 
upon Emilie's spirits, we must conceive 
the same sort of provocations to be re- 
peated, every- day, for several months. 
Petty torments, incessantly repeated, ex- 
haust the most d^jtermined patience. It 
is said, that the continual falling of a 
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single drop of water upon the head, is'ihe 
most violent torture, that human cruelty 
has yet invented. 

All this time,.madame de Coulanges 
went on very smoothly with Mrs. Somers ; 
for she had no£ Emilie's sensibility ^ and, 
notwithstanding her great quickness, a 
hundred things might pass, and did pass, 
before her eyes, without ber seeing 
them. She eiTamined no farther than 
the surface ;^ and, provided that there 
was not any deficiency of those little at^ 
tentions to which she had been accus- 
tomedi it never occurred to her, that a 
friend coixld be. more or less pleased : she 
did not understand or study physiogno- 
my; a smile of the lips was, to her, al- 
ways a sufficient token of approbation ; 
and, whether it were merelyconventional, 
or whether it came from the heartj she 
never troubled herself to inquire. Pro- 
vided that she saw at dinner the usual 
couvertSf and that she had a sufficient 
number of jieople to, .converse with, or 
tather to talk to, she was satisfied that 
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every thing was right. AH the variations 
in Mrs. Somers's .temper were unmarked 
by her, or went under the general head, 
vapeurs noirs. This species of ignorance, 
or confidence, produced the be^t effects; 
for as Mrs. Somere could not, without 
passing the obvious bounds of politeness, 
make madame de Coulanges sensible of 
her displeasure, and as she had the ut- 
most respect for the countess's opinion of 
her good breeding, she was to a certain 
degree compelled to command her tem- 
per. Madame de Coulanges, often with- 
out knowing it, tried it terribly, by dif- 
fering from her in taste and judgment, 
and by supporting her own side of the 
question with aH the enthusiastic volu- 
bility of the French language. Some- 
times the English and Fi'ench music 
were compared— sometimes, the English 
ajid French painters ; and every time the 
theatre was mentioned, madame de Cou- 
langes pronounced a eulogium on her fa- 
vourite French actors, and triumphed 
over the compttrison between the ele- 
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gance of the French, and the grossierete 
of the English taste for comedy. 

" Good Heaven!'* said she, "your fa- 
shionable comedies would be too absurd 
to make the lowest of our audiences at 
the Boulevards laugh; you have excluded 
sentiment and wit, and what have you in 
their place ? Characters out of draw- 
ing and out of nature ; grotesque figjures» 
such as you see in a child's magic lan- 
tern. Then you talk of English humouf 
—I wish I could understand it; but I 
cannot be diverted with seeing a tailor 
tamed gentleman pricking his father with 
a needle, or a man making grimaces over 
^jugof sour beer.*' 

Mrs. Somers, piqued perhaps by the 
J'lstice of some of these observations, 
^ould dryly answer, that it was impos- 
''hle for a foreigner to comprehend Eng- 
"^1^ humour — that she believed the 
French, in particular, were destitute of 
taste for humour. 

Madame deCoulanges insisted upon it, 
^'^^t the French have humour ; and Mo- 
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li^re furnished her with many admirable 
illustrations. 

Emilie, in support of her mother, read 
a passage from that elegant writer, M. 
Suard*, who has lately attacked,, with 

* ** II est tr^B-difficile de se faire une idee nette 
de ce que les Anglais entendent par ce mot ; on a 
tent6 plusieurs fois sans succds d'en donner une de> 
finition precise. Congreve, qui assureraent a mis 
beaucoup i* humour dans des come dies, dit, que c'est 
une maniere stnguliere et inSvitable de faire ou de dirt 
quelque chose^ qui est naiurelle et propre h un hommt 
seulf et qui distingue ses discours et ses actions da 
discours et des actions de tout autre, 

Cette definition, que nous traduisons litt^ralement, 
ii*est pas lumineuse ; elle conyiendrait ^galement a 
la mani^re dont Alexandre parle et agit dans PIu- 
tarque, et a celle dont Sancho parle et agit dans Cer- 
vantes. II j i( apparence que Vhumour est comme 
Pesprit, et que ceux qui en ont le plus ne savent pas 
trop bien ce que c'est. 

Nouscroyons que ce genre de plaisanterie eonsiste 
surtout dans des idees ou des tournures originales, 
qui tlcnnent plus au caractere qu' k I'esprit, et qui 
isemblent echap^p^ra celui qui les produit. 

L'homme ^humour est un plaisant serieuse, qui 
dit des choses plaisantes sans avoir Pair de Touloir 
t'tre plaisant. Au reste, une scene de Vanbrugb ou 
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much ability, the pretensions of the Eng« 
h'sh to the exclusive possession of hu- 
mour. 

Mrs. Somers then changed her groutid, 
and inveighed against French tragedy^ 
and the unnatural tones and attitudes of 
the French tragic actors* 

" Your heroes on th^ French stage,** 
said she, ^* always look over their right 
shoulders, to express magnanimous dis- 
dain } and a lover, whether he be Grecian 
or Roman,^Turk, Israelite, or American, 

une satire de Swift, feront mieux sentir ce que c'est, 
qae'totttes les definiti6n8 du monde. Quanta la 
pretention de quelques Anglais surla possession ex- 
clusive de V humour f nous pensons que si ce qu'ils 
entendent par ce mot est un genre de plaisanterie 
qu'on ne trouve ni dans Aristophane, dans Plaute, et 
dans Lucien, chez les anciens ; ni dans 1' Arioste, le 
Bemi, le Pulai, et tant d' autres, chez les Italiens ; ni 
dans Cervantes, chez les Espagnols; ni dans Ra« 
bener, chez les Allemands : ni dans la Pantagruel, la 
satire Menipple, le Roman comique, les comedies 
de Moli^re, de Dufr^ny, de Regnard, etc., nous ne 
saypns pas ce qui c'est, et nous'ne prendrons pas la 
peine de la chercher/* — Suard^ MSlanges de Littc* 
raturCf vol. iv., p. S66« 
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must regularly show his passion by the 
pompous emphasis with which he pro- 
nounces the word madame! — a word, 
which must certainly have» for a French 
audience, some magical charm^ incom- 
prehensible to other nations." 

What Was yet more incomprehensible 
to madame de Coulanges was the enthu- 
siasm of the English for that bloody- 
minded barbarian Shakspeare, who is 
never satisfied till he has strewed the 
stage with dead bodies ; who treats his 
audience like children, that are to be 
frightened out of their wits by ghosts 
of all sorts and sizes in their winding 
sheets ; or by a set of old beggariiien, 
dressed in women's clothes, armed with 
broomsticks, and dancing and howling 
out their nonsensical song round a black 
kettle. 

Mrs. Somers, smiling as in scorn, 
would only reply — ** Madame la eom* 
tesse, yours is Voltaire's Shakspeare, not 
ours. — Have you read Mrs. Mob^^'s 
«ssay upon Shakspeare ?'* 
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" No/' 

" Then positively you must read it 
before we say one word more upon the 
subject.'* 

Madame de Coulanges, though unwill- 
ing to give up the pleasure of talking, 
took the book, which Mfs. Somers press- 
ed upon her, with a promise to read* it 
through some morning ; but, unluckily, 
she chanced to open it towards the end, 
and happened to see some animadversions 
upon Racine, by which she was so asto- 
nished and disgusted that she could read 
no more. She threw down the book, de- 
fying any good critic to point out a single 
idd Une in Racine. " This is a defiance I 
We heard made by men of letters of the 
liighest reputation in Paris,'* added la 
comtesse. " Have not you, mon abbfe ?*' 
The abb6, who was madame*s common 
voucher, acceded, with this slight emen- 
dation — that he had heard numbers defy 
^ny critic of good taste to point out a fiat 
line in PA^rfre. , ' 

Mrs. Somers would, perhaps, have 
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acknowledged the beauties of Phaedre^if 
she had not been piqued by this defiance; 
but exaggeration on one side produced 
injustice on the other : and these disputes 
about Racine and Shakspeare >vere con- 
tinually renewed, and -never ended to the 
satisfaction of either party. Those who 
will not make ^lowances for national 

4 

pr^^idice, and who do not consider how 
much all our tastes are influenced by 
early education, example, and the acci- 
dental association of ideas, may dispute 
for ever without coming to any conclu- 
sion ; especially, if they avoid stating any 
distinct proposition ; if each of the com- 
batants set up a standard of his own, as 
the universal standard of taste ; and if, 
instead of arguments, both parties have 
recourse^ wit. and ridicule. In these 
skirmishes, however, madame de Cou- 
langes, though apparently the most eager 
for victory, never seriously lost her tem- 
per — ^her eagerness was more of manner, 
than of mind ; after pleading the cause 
of Racine, as if it were a matter of life 
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and death, as if the fate of Europe or the 
universe depended upon it, she would 
turn to discuss the merits of a riband 
with equal vehemence, or coolly observe, 
that she was hoarse, and that she would 
quit Racine for a better thing— /fe Feau 
mrL Mrs. Somers, on the contrary, 
took the cause of Shakspeare, or any 
other cause that she defended, seriously 
to heart. The wit or raillery of her ad- 
versary, if she affected not to be hurt by 
it at the moment, left a sting •in her 
mind, which rankled long and sorely. 
Though she often failed to refute the ar- 
guments brought against her, yet she al- 
ways rose from the debate precisely of 
her first opinion ; and even her silence, 
which madame de Coulanges sometimes 
mistook for assent or conviction, was 
only the symptom of contemptuous 
pity — the proof, that she deemed the 
understanding of her opponent beneath 
all fair competition with her own. The 
understanding of madame de Coulanges 
had, indeed, iq the space of a few months, 
VOL. V. E • 
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sunk far below the point of mediocrity 
in Mrs. Somers's estimation — she had 
begun by overvaluing, and she ended by 
underrating it. She at first haii^taken it 
for granted, that madame de Coulanges | 
possessed a " a very superior underistand' | 
ing and great strength of mind ;" then she 
discovered that la comtesse was "uncom- 
monly superficial, even for a French- 
woman j" and at last she decided, that— 
** really madame de Coulanges was a very 
silly woman.*' • • - 

Mrs. Somers now began to be seriously 
angry with Emifie, for alwaysbeing of her 
mother's opinion — " It is really, made- 
moiselle de Coulanges, carrying yourtiiial 
affection too far. We cold-hearted Eng- 
lish can scarcely conceive this sort of 
fervid passion, which French children 
express about every thing, . the merest 
ttifie, that relates to maman /-—Well i it 
is an amiable national prejudice ; and one 
cannot help wishing that it may never, 
like other amiable enthusiasms, fail in 
the moment of serious trial.'* 
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Emilie, touched to the quick upon a 
subject nearest her heart, replied with a 
degree of dignity and spirit whicfat sur- 
prised Mrs. Somers, who had never seen 
in her any thing but the most submissive 
gentleness-r- 

^^ The affection, whether enthusiastie 
or not, which we French children profess 
for our parents, has been of late years 
put to some strong trials, and has not 
been found to fail. In many instances 
it has proved superior to all earthly ter- 
rors — to imprisonment — to torture— r 
to death — to Robespierre. — Daughters 
have sacrificed themselves for their pa* 

rents. Oh! if my life 'could have 

saved my father's !*' . 

Emilie clasped her hands, and looked 
up to heaven, with the unaffected ex- 
pression of filial piety in her countenance. 
Every body was silent. Mrs. Somiers was 
struck with regret — with remorse — for 
the taunting manner in which she had 
spoken. 
** My dearest Emilie, forgive me!'^ 
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cried she j "I am shocked at what I 
said/* 

Emilie^ took Mrs. Somers's band be- 
tween hers, and endeavoured to smile. 
Mrs. Somers resolved that she would 
keep, henceforward, the strictest guard 
upon her own temper; and that she would 
never more be so ungenerous, so barba- 
rous, as to insult one who was so gentle, 
so grateful, so much in her power, and 
so deserving of her affection. These 
good resolutions, formed in the inament 
of contrition, were, however, soon for- 
gotten : strong emotions of the heart are 
transient in their power; habits of the 
temper permanent in their influence.- 
Like a child who promises to be always 
good, and forgets its promise in ttii hour, 
Mrs. Somers soon grew tired of keeping 
her temper in subjection. It did not, in- 
deed, break out immediately towards 
Emilie; but, in her conversations with 
madame de Coulanges, the same feelings 
of irritation and contempt recurred ; and 
Emilie, wbp was a clear-sighted by- 
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stander, suffered continual uneasiness up- 
oft these occasions — uneasiness, which 
appeared to madame de Coulanges per* 
fectly causeless, and at which sue fre- 
quently expressed her astonishment. Emi- 
lie's nice prescient kindness often, indeed, 
" felt the coming storm ;** while her mo- 
ther's careless eye saw not, even when 
the dark cloud was jUst ready to burst 
over her head. With all the innocent ad- 
dress of which she was mistress, Emilie 
tried to turn the course of the conversa- 
tion, whenever it tended towards danger^ 
om subjects of discussion j but her mo- 
ther, far from shunning, would often dare 
and provoke the war; and she would 
combat long after both parties were in 
the dark, even till her adversary quitted 
the field of battle, exclaiming — 

" Tr^e de discussion! — Let us have 
peace on any terms, my dear countess! — 
/ give up the point to you, madame de 
CoulangesJ* 

This last phrase Emilie particularly 
dreaded, as the precursor of ill humour 
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for some succeeding hours. Mrs. Seiners 
at length became so conscious of her own 
inability to conceal her contempt or to 
command her temper, that she was almost 
as desirous as Emilie could be to avoid 
these arguments ; and, the moment the 
countess prepared for the attack, she 
would recede, with — 

•" Excuse me, madame de Coulanges : 
'-—we had better not talk upon these 
subjects — ^it is of no use — really of no 
manner of use— let us converse upon 
other topics—there are subjects enough, 
I hope, upon which we shall always 
agree." 

Emilie was at first rejoiced at this ar- 
rangement ; but the constraint was in- 
supportable to her mother : indeed, the 
circle of proper subjects for conversation 
contracted daily; for not only the de- 
clared offensive topicswere to be avoided, 
but innumerable others, bordering on or 
allied to them, were to be shunned with 
equal care — a degree of caution of 
which the volatile countess was utterly 
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incapable. One day, at dinner, she 
asked the gentleman opposite to her — 
*' How long this intolerable rule — of 
talking only upon subjects where people 
are of the same opinion-^had been the 
fashion, and.what time it would' probably 
last in England ? — If it continue much 
longer, I must fly the country,** said 
she. ^^ I would almost as soon, at this 
rate, be a prisoner in Paris, as in your 
land of freedom. You value, above all 
things, your liberty of the press — now 
to me, liberty of the tongue, which is 
evidently a part, if not the best part, of 
personal liberty, is infinitely more dear. 
Bon Dieu 1— even'in P Abbaye one might 
talk of Racing!*' 

Hadame de Coulanges spoke this half 
in jest, half in earnest; but Mrs. So- 
mers took it wholly in earnest, and was 
mofet seriously offended. Her feelings 
upon the occasion were strongly ex- 
pressed |n a letter to a friend, to whom 
she had, from her infancy, been in "the 
habit of confiding all her joys and. soi?- 
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rows — ^aD the histories of her loves and 
hates — of her quarrels and reconcilia- 
tions. Thi^ fritnd was an elderly lady, 
whoy'besides possessing superior mental 
endowments which inspired admiration^ 
and a cfa^acter which commanded high 
respect, was blest with an uncommonly 
placid, benevolent temper. This (with 
the grace of God) enabled her to do, what 
no other human being had ever accom- 
plished — to continue in peace and amity, 
for upwards of thirty years, with Mrs. 
Somers. The following is one of many 
hundreds of epistolary complaints or in- 
vectives, which, during the course of that 
time, this ** much enduring lady*' was 
doomed to read and answier. 

" To Lady Littleton. 

" For once, my dear friend, I am se- 
" cure of your sympathising in my indig- 
nation — my long suppressed, just, vir- 
tuous indignation — ^yes, virtuous j for 
" I do hold indignation to be a part of 
*• virtue : it is the natural, proper expr^- 
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sion of a warm heart and a strong cha- 

" racter against the cold-blooded vices 

'^ of meanness and ing^itude. Would 

" that those to whom I allude could 

" feel it as a punishment ! — ^but no, this 

** is not the sort of punishment they are 

" formed to feel. Nothing but what 

** comes home to their interests — their 

" paltry interests ! — their pleasures — 

"their selfish pleasures! — their amuse* 

" ments t— their frivolous amusements ! 

" can touch souls of such a sort. To this 

" half-formed race of ^worldlings, who are 

** scarce endued with a moral sense, the 

" generous expression of indignation al- 

" ways appears something incomprelien- 

" sible— ridiculous; or, in their language, 

^^ outre ! inoui! With such beings, 

" therefore, I always am — as much as 

" my nature will allow me to be — upon 

'^ my guard;. I keep within what they 

*^ call the bounds of politeness — their 

" dear politeness ! What a system of 

^' simagree it is, after all! and how, can 

" honest human nature bear to be penned 

E 5 
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^' up all its days by the Chinese paling 
•* of ceremony, or that French filagree 
*^ work, poUtes^ English human nature 
*^ cannot endure this, as yet ; and I am 
•* glad of it — ^^heartily glad of it> ■ Now 
** to the point— 

You guess, that I am going to speak 
of the Coulanges. Yes, my dear 
** friend, you were quite right in advising 
•• me, when I first became acquainted 
" with them, not to give way blindly to 
•* my enthusiasm— not to be too gene- 
rous, or to expect too much grati- 
tude. — Gratitude ! why should I ever 
** expect to meet with any ? — Where I 
^* have most deserved, most hoped for it, 
** I have been always most disappointed. 
" My life has been a life of sacrifices ! 
^^ —thankless and fruitless, sacrifices 1 
** There is not any possible species of sa- 
^* crifice of interest, pleasure, happiness, 
<* which I have not been willing to 
** make — which I have not made— for 
** my friends — ^for my enemies. Early 
^* in life, I gave up a lover I adorea to a 
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^^ friend, who afterwards deserted me.-^ 
^^ I married a man I detested to oblige a 
*^ mother, who at last ^used to see ma 
** on her death-bed. What exertions I 
<* made for years to win the affection of 
" the husband to whom I was only 
** bound in duty ! — My generosity was 
** thrown away upon him— he died — 'I 
*^ became ambitious — I had means of gra« 
" tifying my ambition — a splendid alii- 
" ance was in my power. Ambition is a 
** strong passion as well as love-rbut I 
** sacrificed it without hesitation to my 
" children— I devoted myself to the edu* 
" cation of my two sons, one of whom 
^' has never, in any instance, since he be-* 
'' c^me his own master, shown his mo- 
*' ther tenderness or affection ; and who> 
" on some occasions, has scarcely be- 
" haved towards her with the common 
" forms of respect and^ duty. — Despair* 
** ing, utterly despairing, of gratitude 
" from my own family and natural 
" friends, I looked abroad, and endea* 
*^ voured to foi:m friendships with stran- 
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gers, in hopes of finding more conge* 
nial tempers*^ — I spared nothing to 
earn attach m^t — my time, my health, 
my money. I lavished money so, as 
even, notwithstanding my large in- 
come, to reduce myself frequently to 
^* the most straitened and embarralssing 
circumstances. And by all I have 
done, by all I have suffered, what have 
** I gained ? — not a single friend — ex- 
" cept yourself.— You, on whom I have 
** never conferred the slightest favour, 
" you are at this instant the only friend 
** upon earth by whom I am really bc- 
" loved. — To you, who know my whole 
" history, I may speak of myself as I 
" have done, Heaven knows ! not with 
** vanity, but with deep humiliation and 
" bitterness of heart. The experience of 
** my whole life leaves me only the de- 
" ploraBle conviction that it is impossi- 
" ble to do good, that it is vain to hope 
" even for friendship from those whom 
** we oblige. 
'^ My last disappointment has been 
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" cruel, in proportion to the fond hopes 
" I had formed. — I cannot cure myself 
" of this credulous fdBy. I did form 
** high expectations of happiness from 
" the society and gratitude of this ma- 
" dame and mademoiselle de Coulanges ; 
" but the mother turns out to be a mere 
" frivolous French comtesse, ignorant, 
" vain, and positive — as all ignorant peo- 
^' pie are ; full of national prejudices, 
" which she supports in the most absurd 
" and petulant manner. Possessed with 
** the insanity, common to all Parisians, 
" of thinking that Paris is the whole 
" world, and that nothing can be good 
^^ taste, or good sense, or good manners, 
" hnt "whst is d-la^modede Paris; through 
" all her boasted politeness, you see, even 
" by her mode of praising, that she has 
" a most illiberal contempt for all who 
** are not Parisians— she considers the 
** rest of the world as barbarians. I 
*^ could give you a thousand instances ; 
** but her conversation is really so frivo- 
" lous, that it is not worth reciting. I 
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*' bore with it day after day for several 
*' months, with a patience for which, 
** I am sure, you would have given mc 
** credit ; and I let her go on eternally 
** with absurd observations upoi) Shak- 
^* speare, and extravagant nonsense about 
** Racine. To avoid disputing with her, 
I gave up every point — I acquiesced 
in all she said— and only begged to 
have peace. Still she was not satisfied. 
** You know there are tempei's which 
" never can be contented, do what you 
will to try to please them. Madame 
de Coulanges actually quarrelled with 
*' me for begging that we might ha\'e 
peace; and that we niight talk upon 
subjects where we should not be likfely 
to disagree. This will seem to you 
^Mncredible; but it is the nature of 
** French caprice : and for this I ought 
" to have been prepared. But, indeed, I 
** never could have prepared myself for 
" the strange manner in which this lady 
** thought proper to manifest her anger 
<< this day at dinner, before alarge com*' 
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" pany. She spoke absolutely, notwitli- 
^^ standing all her good breeding, in the 
^^ most brutally ungrateful manner ; and, ' 
** after all I have done for her, she repre- 
" sented me as being as great a tyrant as 
*^ Robespierre, and spoke of my house as 
^^ a more intolerable prison than any in 
" Paris ! ! ! I only state the fact to you, 
*' without making any comments — I ne- 
" ver yet saw so thoroughly selfish and 
^^ unfeeling a human being. 

'^ The daughter has as far too much 
** as the mother has too little sensibility. 
'* — Emilie plagues me to death with her 
^* fine feelings and her sentimentality, 
" and all her French parade of affection, 
*^and superfluity of endearing expres- 
^' sions, which mean nothing, and dis- 
^' gust English ears. She is.always fancy- 
*' ing that I am angry or displeased with 
'' her or with her mother j and then I 
*^am to have tears, and explanations, 
^^ and apologies : she has not a mind 
^' large enough to understand my cha* 
*' racter j and if I were to explain to' 
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'* eternity, she would be as much in the 
^ dark as ever. Yet, after all, there is 
** something so ingenuous and afiection- 
^^ ate abdut this girl, that I cannot help 
'^ loving her, and that is what provokes 
*' me ; for she does not, nor ever can, 
*^ feel for me the affection that I have 
'* for her. My little hastiness of temper 
*' she has not strength of mind sufficient 
'* to bear — I see she is dreadfully afraid 
^* of me, and more constrained in my 
'' company than in that of any other 
** person. Not a visitor comes^ how- 
'* even insignificant, but mademoiselle de 
" Coulanges seems more at her ease, and 
" converses more with them than with 
" me— ^she talks to me only of gratitude 
" and such stuff. She is one of those 
" feeble persons, who, wanting confi- 
*' dence in themselves, are continually 
*^ afraid that they shall not be grateful 
*^ enough ; and so they reproach and tor- 
*^ ment themselves, arid refine and senti^ 
** mentalize, till gratitude becomes bur- 
^^ densome, (as it always . does to weak 
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" minds,) and the very idea of a bene- 
" factor odious. Mademoiselle de Cou- 
" langes was originally unwilling to ac- 
" cept of any obligation from me : she 
*^ knew her own character better than I 
^* did. I do not deny that she has a 
" heart ; but she has . no soul : I hope 
" you understand and feel the difference. 
" Itejoice, my dear lady Littleton, that 
" you are coming to town immediately. 
" I am harassed almost to death between 
" want of feeling and fine feeling. I 
" really long to see you and to talk over 
** all these things. Nobody but you, 
" my dear friend, ever understood me. 
" —Farewell ! 

" Yours affectionately, 

*• A. SOMI^RS.'* 

To this long letter, lady Littleton re- 
plied by the following short note. • 

' " I hope to see you the day after to- 
** morrow, my dear friend ; in the mean 
" time, do not decide, irrevocably, that 
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" mademoiselle de Coulanges has no 
" soul. 

" Yours affectionately, 

** L. Littleton/' 

Mrs. Somers was rather disappointed 
by the calmness of this note; and she 
was most impatient to see lady Littleton, 
that she might work up her mind to the 
proper pitch of indignation. She sta- 
tioned a servant art her ladyship's house 
to give her notice the moment of her 
arrival in town. The instant that she 
was informed of it she ordered her car- 
riage ; and tlie whole of her conversation 
during ^his visit was an invective against 
Emilie and madame de Coulanges. The 
next day, Emilie, who had heard the 
most enthusiastic eulogiums upon lady 
Littleton, expressed much satisfaction 
on finding that she was come to town ; 
and requested Mrs. Somers's permission 
to accompany her on her next visit. 
The request was rather embarrassing; but 
Mrs. Somers gi;anted it, with a sort of 
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constrained civility. It was fortunate for 
Emilie that she was so unsuspicious; for * 
her manner was consequently frank, na- 
tural, and affectionate ; and she appeai:ed 
to the greatest advantage to lady Little- 
ton, Mrs. Somers threw herself back in 
her chair and sat silent, whilst Enlilie, in 
hopes of pleasing her, conversed with the 
utmost freedom with her friend. The 
conversation, at last, was interrupted by 
an exclamation from Mrs. Somers — 

" Good Heavens ! my dear lady Little- 
ton, how can you endure this smell of 
paint ? It has made my head ache terri- 
bly — Where does it come from ?'* 

" From my. bedchamber," said lady 
Littleton. " They have, unluckily, mis- 
understood my orders; and they have 
freshly painted every one in my house.*' 

" Then it is impossible that you should 
sleep here^— I will not allow you— it will 
poison you — it will give you the palsy 
immediately — it is destruction — it is 
death. — You must come home with me 
%ctly— I insist upon it— —But, no;" 
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said she, checking herself, \vith a look 
of sudden disa(>poiutment — " No, my 
dearest friend ! I cannot invite you j for 
I have not a bed to offer you." 

" Yes, mine — ^you forget mine — dear 
Mrs. Somers," cried Emilie; "you know 
I can sleep with mamma/' 

*^ By no means, mademoiselle de 
Coulanges ; you cannot possibly ima- 
gine " 

" I only imagine the truth,*' said 
Emilie,* " that this arrangement would 
be infinitely more convenient to maauna j 
I know she likes to have me in the room 
with her. Pray, dear Mrs. Somers, let 
it be so.** 

Mrs. Somers made many ceremonious 
speeches J but lady Littleton seemed so 
well inclined to accept Emilie's offered 
room, that Mrs. Somers was obliged to 
yield. She was vexed to perceive that 
Emilie*s manners pleased lady Littleton ; 
and, after they returned home, the acti- 
vity with which Emilie moved her books^ 
her drawing box, work, &c., furnished 
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Mrs. iSomers with fresh matter for dis- 
pleasure. At night, when lady Littleton 
went to take possession of her apartment, 
and when she observed how active and 
obliging mademoiselle de Coulanges had 
been, Mrs. Somers shook her head, and 
replied— 

" All this is just a proof to me of what 
I asserted, lady Littleton — and what I 
must irrevocably assert— that mademoi- 
selle de Coulanges has no soul. You are 
a new acquaifitance, and I am an old 
friend. She exerts herself to please you j 
she does not care what I think or what 
I feel about the matter. — Now this is 
just what I call having no soul.** 

" My dear Mrs. Somers," said lady 
Littleton, with a composed gentleness of 
Kianner, " be reasonable j and you must 
perceive, that Emilie's eagerness to please 
nie arises from her regard and gratitude 
to you : she has, I make no doubt, heard 
that I am your intimat^i friend, and 
your praises have disposed her to like me. 
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— Is this a proof that she has no 
soul?*' 

" My dear lady Littleton, we will not 
disputeabout it — I see you are fascinated^ 
as I was at first. Manner is a prodigious 
advantage — but I own I prefer solid 
English sincerity. Stay a little — as soon 
as mademoiselle de Coulanges thinks 
herself secure of you, she will com- 
pletely abandon me. I make no doubt 
that she will complain to you of my bad 
temper and ill usage ; and I dare say 
that she will succeed in prejudicing you 
against me.'* 

^* She will succeed only in prejudicing 
me against herself, if she attempt to in- 
jure you,'* said lady Littleton j ^' but, 
till I have some plain proof of it, I can- 
not believe that any person has such a 
base and ungrateful disposition.'* 

Mrs. Somers spent an hour and a quar- 
ter in explaining her causes of complaint 
against both mother and daughter ; and 
she at last retired much dissatisfied, be- 
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eause her friend was not as angry as she 
was, but persisted in the resolution to see 
more before she decided. After passing 
a few days in the house with mademoi* 
selle de Coulanges,lady I-ittleton frankly 
declared to Mrs. Somers that she thought 
her complaints of Emilie's temper quite 
unreasonable, and that she was a most 
amiable and affectionate girl. Respect 
for lady Littleton restrained Mrs. Somers 
from showing the full extent of her 
vexation ; she contented herself with 
repeating — 

** Mademoiselle de Coulanges is cer» 
tainly a very amiable young woman — I 
ty no means would prejudice you against 
her-^but when you know her as well 

as I do, you will find that she has no 

soul." 

Mrs. Somers, in the cour^yg of four and 
twenty hours, found a multitude of proofs 
^^^ support of her opinion ; but they were 
none of them absolutely satisfactory to 
lady Littleton's judgment. Whilst they 
Were debating about her character, Emi- 
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lie came into the room to show Mrs. 
Somers a French translation, which she 
had been making, of a pretty little Eng- 
lish poem, called " The Emigrant's 
Grave/* It was impossible to be dis- 
pleased with the translation^ or with the 
motive from which it was attempted j 
for it was done at the particular request 
of Mrs. Somers. This lady's ingenuity, 
ho^vever, did not fail to discover some 
xause for dissatisfaction. Mademoiselle 
de Coulanges had adapted the words to 
a French, and not to an English air. 

" This IS a favourite air of mamma's," 
said EmiUe, '* and I thought that she 
would be pleased by my choosing it." 

** Yes," replied Mrs. Somers, in her 
constrained voice, " I remember that 
the countess de Coulanges and her friend 
—or your friend—^M. de Brisac, were 
charmed with this air, when you sang it 
the other night. I found fault with it, I 
believe — but then you had a majority 
against me^ and with some people that 
is sufficient. — Few ask themselves "whdi 
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constittites a majority — numbers or sense. 
Judgments alid tastes may differ in value } 
but one vote is always as good as another^ 
in the -opinion of those who are decided 
merely by numbers.*' 

" I hope that I shall never be one of 
those," said Emilie. — " Upon the present 
occasion I assure you, my dear Mrs. So- 
mers, that I was influenced by~— ** 

" O ! my dear mademoiselle de Cou- 
langes !'* interrupted Mrs. Somers, " you 
need not givet yourself the trouble to ex- 
plain about such a trifle — the thing is 
perfectly clear. And nothing is more 
natural than that you should despise the 
taste of a friend, when put in competition 
with that of a lover.*' 

** Of a lover!" 

" Yes, of a lover. — Why should ma- 
demoiselle de Coulanges think it neces- 
sary to look astonished ? But young la- 
dies imagine this sort of dissimulation 
5s becoming — and can I hope to meet 
with an exception, or to iind one superior 
to the^nesse of her sex ?--^^«i-^I beg your 
VOL. V. r . 
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« 

^rdon, itvademoisell^ de Coul&ng^s, I 
realfy forgot thiat lady Littleton wfts pre* 
Bent wheti this terrible Mrond lover e^ 
^aped-^biHt I can ^sure y&a that fratik* 
ness is not incompatible t^tlh her ideM 
Wf delicacy." 

** You ate mistaken, dear Mrs, So- 
ttiers; indeed you are iDisl^kefi/' laid 
Emilie ; ^ but you ^re displeased wi^ tM 
noWy ai!id I will take a fnore ft^vourable 
totoment to set you right. In the mean 
time, I will go and water the hydratigia) 
Which I forgot, and which I reproached 
myself for forgetting yesterday.'* 

Etnilie left the room. 

" Afe you convinced now, my dear 
lady Littleton,** cried Mrs. Somers,** that 
this girl has no soul — and very little 
heart ?** 

** I am convitK)ed only that «he h^ an 
excellent temper," «aid lady Littleton* 
'** I hope yott do not think a good teiftper 
IS incompatfble with a heart or a soul.** 

" I will tell you what I think, and wliat 
I am sttve of," cried Mrs. Somers, raising 
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her voice, ^ that mademoiselle de Cou- 
lauges will be a constant cause of dispute 
and uneasiness between you and me, lady 
Littleton— I foresee the end of this. As 
a return for ail I have done for her and* 
her mother, she will rob me of the affec- 
tions of one whom . I love and testeemy 
respect and admire—- as she well knows — 
above all other human being8»<-^Sbe will 
rob me of the affections of one who has 
been mj friend, my best, my only con^ 

itant friend, for twenty years! Oh! 

why am I doomed eternally to be the 
victim of ingratitude V* 

In spite of lady LittJetcm's efforts to 
stop aad calm faer, Mrs. Som^s burst out 
of the room in an agony of passion. She 
ran up a back staircase which led to her 
dressing-room, but suddenly stopped 
vhen she came to the landing-place, for 
she .found Emilie watering her plants* . 

*^ Look, dear Mrs. Somers, this hy^ 
drangia is just going to blow ; -though I 
was so careless as to forget to water it 
yesterday/' 

F 2 
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*^ I beg, madeiDQiselle de Cotilanges^ 
that you will not trouble yourself/' said 
Mrs. Somers, haughtily. — *^ Surely there 
are servants enough in this house whose 
business it is to remember these things." 

" Yes,** said Emilie, ** it is th^ir busi- 
ness, Inri; it is my pleasure. — ^You must 
not, indeed you must not, take my wa- 
tering-pot from me !'* 

^* Pardon me, I must, mademoiselle—- 
you are very condescending and polite, 
and I am very blunt and rude, or what- 
ever you please to think me. — ^But the 
fact is, that I am not to be flattered by 
vrhsi the French call des petites atten- 
tions. They are suited to little minds, 
but not to me. You will never know my 
character, mademoiselle de Coulanges— 
I' am not to be pleased by such means." 

** T?each me then better means, my 
dear friend, and do not bid me despair 
of ever pleasing you,'* said £milie> 
throwing her arms round Mrs. Somers 
to detain her. 

<< Excuse me — I am an Englishwoman, 
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and do not love embrassadeSy which mean 
nothing," said Mrs. Somers, struggling 
to disengage herself; and she rushed 
suddenly forward, without perceiving 
that Emilie's foot was entangled in her 
train. Eniilie was thrown from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom, ^rs. So- 
mers screamed— lady Littleton came out 
of her r6om« 

•* She is dead ! — I have killed her !"— 
cried Mrs. Somers. Lady Littleton, raised 
Emilie from the ground — she was quite 
stunned by the violence of the fall. 

'^ Oh ! speak to me ! dearest Emilie, 
speak once more V* said Mrs. Somers. 

As soon as Emilie could speak, she 
assured Mrs. Somers that she was. not 
dead, and that she should be quite well 
in a few minutes. When she attempted, 
however, to walk, she found she was un- 
able to move, for her ankle was violently 
sprained : she was carried into lady Lit- 
tleton's room, and placed upon a sofa. 
She exerted herself to bear the pain she 
felt, that she might not alarm or seem to 
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reproach Mrs. Sotners ; and she repeat- 
edly blamed herself for the awkwardness 
with which she had occasioned her own 
fall. Mrs. Somers, in the greatest bustle 
and confusion^ called every servant in the 
house about her, sent them different ways 
for all th^remedies she had ever heard of 
for a sprain ; then was sure Emilie's skuU 
was fractured — asked fifty times in five 
minutes, whether she did not feel a cer- 
tain sickness in her stomach, which was 
the infallible sign of ^^ something wrong'^ 
-^-insisted upon her smelling at salts, vi«* 
negar, and various essences — made her 
swallow, or at least taste, many sorts of 
drops and cordials. By this time madame 
de Coulanges, who was at her toilette, 
bad heard of the accident, and came run- 
ning in half dressed ; the hurry of Mrs. 
Somers's manner, the crowd of assistants, 
the quantity of remedies, the sight of 
Emilie stretched upon a sofa, and the 
sound of the vfordjracture^ which caught 
her ear, had such an effect upon the coun« 
tess, that she was instantly seized with 



^ 
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one of her nervous attacks — and Mrs. 
Somera was astonished to see Emilie 
spring from the sofa to assist her mother. 
When n^adamQ de Coulanges recovered, 
Emilie ui^ed all her powers of persuasion 
to calnn^ her spirits, laughed at the idea of 
her skiill being fractured, and said» that 
she h%d only twisted her ankle, which 
would ncierely pre vent her from dancing for 
a few days. The countess pitied herself 
for having such terribly weak nerves — • 
congratulated herself upon her daughter s 
»afety-— declared, that it was a miracle 
how $^e could have escaped, in falling 
down such a narrow staixxase — observed, 
that, though the stairs in London were 
cleaner and better carpetted, the stair- 
cases of Paris were at least four times as 
broad, and, consequently, a hundred' 
times as safe. She then reminded Emilie 
of an anecdote mentioned by madame de 
Genlia about a princess of France, who, 
M^hen she retired to a convent, com^ 
plained bitterly of the narrowness of the 
staircasei which, she said, she found ft 
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real misfortune to be obliged to descend* 
— " Tell me, Emilie, what was the 
nam« of the princess ?'* 

" The princess Louisa of Savoy, I be- 
lieve, mamma," replied Emilie. 

Madame de Coulanges repeated — 
" Ay, the princess Louisa of Savoy ;** 
and then, well satis^ed, returned to finish 
her toilette. 

" You have an excellent memory, ma- 
demoiselle de Coulanges," said Mrs* So- 
mers, looking with an air of pique at 
Eitiilie. ** I really am rejoiced to see 
you so much yourself again — I thought 
you were seriously hurt/' 

*' I told you that I ifas not,** said 
Emilie, forcing a smile. 

** Yes, but I was sueh a fool as to be 
terrified out of my senses by seeing you 
lie down oil a sofa, — I might have savecl 
myself and you a great deal of trouble* 
I must have appeared ridiculously offi- 
cious. I saw indeed that I was trouble* 
some ; and I seem to be too much for you 
now. I will leave you with lady Little^ 
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^ton, to explain to her how the accident 
happened. Pray tell the thing just as it 
vras — do not spare tne, I beg. I do not 
desire that lady Littleton^ or any friend 
I have upon earth» should think better 
of me than I deserve. Remember, you 
have my free leave, mademoiselle de 
Ooulanges, to speak of me as you think 
— so don't spare me !'' cried Mrs« Somers^ 
shutting the door with violence as she 
left the room. 

^* Lean upon me, my dear,*' said lady 
Littleton, who saw that Emilie turned 
exceedingly pale, and looked towards a 
chair, as if she .wished to reach it, but 
could not. * 

^* I thought," said she, in » faint voice, 
<< that this pain- would go off, but it is 
grown more violent." Emilie could say 
no more ; she had borne intense pain as 
long as she was able: and now, quite 
overcome, she leaned back, and fainted* 
Lady Littleton threw open the window^ 
sprinkled water upon Emilie's &ce, and 
gave her assistance in the kindest man- 

r 5 
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ner, without calling any of the servants; 
she knew that the return of Mrs. Somert 
would do more harm than good. Emilie 
soon recovered her recollection; and, 
whilst lady Littleton was rubbing the 
sprained ankle with ether, in hopes of 
lessening the pain, she asked how the 
accident had happened.— Emilie replied 
simply, that she had entangled her foot 
in Mrs. Somers's gown. ^* I understand, 
from what Mrs^ Somers hinted when 
she left the room/* said lady Littleton^ 
^^ that she was somehow in fault in this 
affair, and that you could blame her if 
you would J but I see that you will not; 
and I love you the better for justifying 
the good opinion that I had formed of 
you, Emilie. But I will not talk sen- 
timent to you now — ^you are in too much 
pain to relish it.*' 

•• Not at all,** said Emilie—*^ I feel 
more pleasure than pain at this moment 
— Indeed my * ankle does not hurt me 
now that I am quite still— the pleasant 
cold of the ether has relieved the pain* 
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How kind you are to me, lady Little- 
ton, and how much I am obliged to ypu 
for judging so favourably of my cha* 
racter ]'* 

" You are not obliged to me, my dear, 
for I do you only justice/* 

^^. Justice is sometimes felt as the 
greatest possible obligation ; especially 
by those who have experienced the re- 
verse.-^But," said Emilie, checking her- 
self, «* let me not blame Mrs, Somers, or 
incline you to blame her, X should do very 
wrong, indeed, if I were»in return for all 
she has done for us, to cause any jea- 
loiifiies or quarrels between her and her 
best friend. Oh! that is what I most 
dread ! To prevent it, I would^^it is 
not polite to say so — but I would, my 
dear lady Littleton, even withdraw myself 
from your society. This very day you 
return to your own house. You were so 
good as to ask me to go often to see you, 
'^Forgive mei if I do not avail myself of 
this ki»d permipsion. You will km>w 
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tny reasons ; and I hope they are such 
as your ladyship will approve.'* 

A servant came in, to say that her la- 
dyship's carriage was at the door* 

" One word more before you go, my 
dear lady Littleton/' said Emille, with 
a supplicating voice and countenance. 
" Tell me, I beseech you — for you have 
been her friend from her childhood, and 
must know better than any one living- 
tell me how I can please Mrs. Somers. " I 
begin to be afraid that I shall at last be 
weary of my fruitless efforts, and I dread 
—above all things I dread — that my 
affection for her should be worn out. 
How painful it would be to sustain the 
continual weight of obligation, without 
being able to feel the pleasure of grati- 
tude !'' 

Lady Littleton was going to i*eply, but 
she was prevented by the sudden entrance 
of Mrs. Somers with her face of wrath. 

♦« So, lady Littleton, you are actually 
going, I find ! — And I have not hiul one 
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moment of your conversation. May I be 
allowed— *-if mademoiselle de Coulanges 
has finished her mysteries — to say a few 
words to you ?'* 

** You will give me leave, I am sure, 
Emilie," said lady Littleton, " to repeat 
to Mrs. Somers every word that you 
have said to me ?" 

" Yes, every word," said Emilie,blush» 
^^Sj yet speaking with firmness. — ^**I have, 
no mysteriei^ — I do not wish to conceal 
from Mrs. Somers any thing that I say 
or think/* 

Mrs. Somers deized lady Littleton's 
arm, and left the room ; but when she 
had entire possession of her friend's ear> 
she had nothing to isay,- or nothing that 
she would say, except half sentences, 
reproaching her for not staying longer, 
and insinuating that Emilie would be 
the cause of their separating for ever. — 
'* Now, as you have her permission, will 
you favour me with a repetition of her 
last conversation ?" 
** Not in your present humour, my 
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dear," said lady Littleton. *' This is not 
the happy moment to speak reasoD toyou 
— Adieu; — I give you four and twenty 
hours' grace before I declare you a bank- 
rupt in temper. You shall hear from me 
to-morrow ; for, on some subjects, I have 
always found it better to write than to 
speak to you." 

Mrs. Somers continued during the re* 
mainder of the day in a desperate state 
of ill humour, which was increased by 
finding that mademoiselle de Coulanges 
her stand nor walk. Mrs. So* 
persuaded that Emilie, if she 
'e exerted herself, could have 
, but that she preferred ex> 
pity of tHe whole house ; and 
:ircunutancefi considered, was 
total wuit of generosity and 
' The next ' mortring, how- 
ever, she was alarmed hy bearing from 
Mrs. Ma^m» whom she bad sent to 
attend upon 6iademotselle de Coulanges, 
that her ankle "Tvas violently swelled 
and inflamed.— Just when the full tid« 
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of her affections was beginning to flow in 
Emilie's favour, Mrs. Somers received 
the following letter from lady Little- 
ton. 

*^ Enclosed, I have sent yon, as well 

" as I can recollect it, every word of the 

** conversation that passed yesterday be- 

'^ tween mademoiselle de Coulanges and 

•* me. If I were less anxious for your 

^' happiness, and if I had not so high an 

'* opinion of the excellence of your dis- 

*^ position,! should wish, my dear ^iend, 

" to spare both you and myself the pain 

" of speaking and hearing the truth. But 

'^ I know that I have preserved your a& 

^^ fection, many years beyond the usual 

^^ limits of female friendship, by daring to 

** speak to you with perfect sincerity, and 

" by trusting to the justice^f your better 

^' self. Perhaps you would rather have 

'^ a compliment to your generosity than 

'* to your justice ; but in this I shall not 

'^ indulge you, because I think yoq«lready 

'' set too high a value upon generosity* 

^ *«Ii has been the misfortune of your 
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** life, my dear friend, to believe, that, by 
*^ making great sacrifices, and confeniDg 
•* great benefits, y6u could ensure to 
** yourself, in return, affection and gra^ 
^' titude — you mistake both the nature of 
" obligation, and the effect which it pfo- 
'* duces on the human mind. Obliga- 
^* tions may command gratitude, but can 
** never ensure love. If the benefit be of 
^ a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily at- 
*^ tended with a certain sense of hunii- 
•' liation, which destroys the equsdity of 
** friendship. Of whatever deiscription 
" the favour may be, it becomes burden- 
*^ some, if gratitude be expected asatri- 
*• bute, instead of being accepted as the 
** free-will offering of the heart—* Still 
*' paying still to owok* is irksome,' even 
<^ to those who have nothing Satanic in 
" their natures. A person wh&^as re- 
^^ ceived a favour, is in a defenceless state 
•* with respect to a benefactor ; and th« 
** benefactor who makes an improper use 
** of tile power which gratitude gives, 
•* becomes an oppressor. 'I know yourge- 
^ nerous spiiit, and I am fully sensible 
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'^ that no one has a more just idea than 

^^ you have of the delicacy that ought 

'^ to be used towards those whom you 

'^ have obliged ; but you must permit me 

*^ to observe, that your practice is not 

" always conformable to your theory, 

" Temper is, doubly necessary to those 

" who love, as you do, to confer favours r 

^^ it is the duty of a benefactress to com- 

*^ mand her feelings, and to refrain abso- 

** lutely from every species of direct or 

" indirect reproach ; else her kindness 

^^ becomes, only a source of misery ; and 

" even from the benevolence of her dis- 

" position she derives the means of ^iv- 

^^ ing pain. It is said, that the bee ex- 

" tracts the venom of her sting from her 

" own honey.* 

'' I have said enough ; and I know that 
•* you will not be offended. The mo- 
" ment your understanding is convinced 
*' and your heart touched, all paltry 
'* jealousies and petty irritations subside, 
" and you are always capable of acting 

• Paley. 
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in a manner worthy of yourself- 






*• Adieu !-^May you, my dear friend, 
" preserve the affections of one who 
•* feels for vou, I am convinced, the most 
•* sincere gratitude* You will reap a rich 
** harvest, if you do not, with childish 
impatience, disturb the seeds that you 
have sown, to examine whether they 
** are growing. 

*^ Your faithful friend, 
" L. Littleton.** 

This letter had an immediate and 
strong effect upon the mind of Mrs. 
Somers : she went directly with it open 
in her hand to Emilie — ** Here," said 
she, ** is the letter of a noble-minded 
woman, who dares to speak truth, pain- 
ful truth, to her best friend.-^She does 
me justice in being convinced that I 
shall not be offended : she does me jus- 
tice in believing, that an appeal to my 
candour and generosity ca^not be in vain, 
especially when it is made by her voice. 
Emilie, you shall see that I am worthy 
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to have a sincere friend ; you shall see 
that I can even command my temper, 
when I have what, to my own feelings 
and understanding, appears adequate 
motive. But, my dear, you are in pain — 
Let me look at this ankle^r-I am abso- 
lutely afraid to*see it— Good Heavens! 
how it' is swelled! — And I fancied, all 
yesterday, that you could have walked 
upon it !— -And I thought you wanted 

only to excite pity ! My poor child ! 

—I have used you barbarously — most 
barbarously !" cried Mrs. Somers, kneeU 
ing down beside the sofa. — " And can 
you ever forgive me ? — Yes ! that sweet 
wnile tells me that you can." 

" All I ask of you," said Emilie, em- 
bracing Mrs. Somers, "is to believe that 
1 am grateful, and to continue to make 
me love you as long as I live. — This 
Jnust depend upon you more than upon 
myself." 

" I know it, my de^r^^* said Mrs. So- 
mers. — ** Be satisfied — I will not wear 
^ut your affections. — You have dealt 
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fairly with me. I love you for having 
the courage to speak as you think. — But ^ 
now that it is all over, I must tell you 
what it w^s that displeased me — ^for I 
hate half reconciliatipns. I will tell you 
aU that passed in my mind.'' 

" Pray do," said Emilie ; *' for then I 
shall know how to avoid displeasing you 
another time." 

** No danger of that, my dear.— You 
^will never make me angry again j for I 
am sure you will now be as frank to- 
wards me, as I am towards you. It was 
not your adapting that little poem to a 
French, rather than to an English air, 
that displeased me — I am not quite so 
childish as to be offended by such a 
trifle ; but I own I did not like your 
saying, that you chose it merely to com- 
ply with your mother's taste— And you 
will acknowledge, Emilie, there was a 
want of sincerity, a want of candour, in 
your affected look of astonishment, when 
I mentioned M/de Brisac. I do riot daiiM 
your confidence as a right — God forbid! 
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But if the warmest desire for your happi* 
ness, the most affectionate sympathy, can 
merit confidence— -But I will not say a 
word that can imply reproach. — On the 
contrary, I will only assure you, that I 
have penetration sufficient always to 
know your wishes, and activity enough 
to serve you effectually, even without 
being your confidante. I shall this night 
see a friend who is in power— I will 
speak to him about M. de Brisac— I 
have hopes, that his pension from our 
government may be doubled." 

" I wish it may, for his sake," said 
Emilie ; *' but certainly not for my 
own/' 

•* Oh ! mademoiselle de Coulanges 1— 
But 1 have no right to extort confidence* 
—^1 will not, as I said before, utter a syl- 
lable that can imply reproach. — Let me 
go on with what I was telling you of my 
intentions. As* soon as the pension is 
doubled, I will speak to madame de Cou- 
langes about M. de Brisac.*' 

*' For Heaven's sake, do not !'* inter- 
rupted Emilie i ^* for you would dome the 
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greatest possible injury. — Mamnut would 
then think it a suitable match, and ^e 
would wish me to many him ; and no- 
thing could make me more unhappy, 
than to be under the necessily of acting 
contrary to my duty — of disobeying and 
displeasing her for ever — or else of unit- 
ing mysdf to M. de Brisac, whom I can 
neither love nor esteem." 

^ Is it possible,'' exclaimed Mrs. iSo« 
mers, with joyful astonishment — ^ h it 
possible that I have been imder a noiB- 
take all this time ? My dearest Emilie! 
now you are every thing I &st thought 
you! Indeed, I could not thiok with 
patience of your making such a match; 
for M. de Brisac is a mere nothing- 
worse than a mere nothing ; a coxcomb, 
and a peevish coxcomb/' 

" And how could you suspect me of 
loving such a man ?" said Emilie. 

^ I never thought you loved him, but 
I thought you would marry him. Erendi 
marriages, you know, according to Faf^- 
den regime^ in which you were brought 
np^ were hevar supposed to i^ aSsii^o^ 
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the heart, but 'mere alliances of interest, 
pride, or convenience/* 

« Yes-— >des toariages de convenancet** 
said Etnilie. ** We have suffered terribly 
by the revolution ; but I owe to it one 
blessing, which, putting what mamma 
has felt out of the question, I should say 
has overbalanced all our losses : I have 
escaped — what must have been my fate, 
in the ancient order of things — un mari^ 
nge de convenance. I must tell you how 
I escaped, by a happy misfortune,** conti* 
nued Emilie, suddenly recovering her vi- 
vacity of maniien " The family of M. 
de Brisac had settled, wjth mine, that I 
was to be la comtesse de Brisac — But we 
lost our property, and M. le comte his 
memoiy. Mamma was provoked and ih<- 
dignant— -I rejoiced. When I saw how 
shabbity he behaved, could I do other- ^ 
wise than rejoice at having escaped being ' 
his wilfe ? M« le comte de Brisac soon 
lost his hereditary honours and posses* 
sions--rHeaven forgive me, for not pity* 
ing him ! I was only ghid mamma now 
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agreed with me that we had nothing to 
regret. I had hoped that we should 
never have heard more of him. — But, lo! 
here he is again in my way, with a com- 
mission in yoiir English army, and a 
pension from your generous king, which 
make him, amongst poor emigrants, a 
man of consequence. And he has taken 
it into his head to sigh for me, because I 
laugh at him : and he talks of his senti- 
ments sentimcfnts ! — he who has no 

principles!- '* 

" My noble-minded Emilie !" cried 
Mrs. Somers, ** I cannot express to you 
the delight I feel at this explanation. 
How could I be such an idiot, as not 
sooner to see the truth ! But I was misled 
by the solicitude, that madame de Cou- 
langes showed about this M. de Bri^c; 
and I foolishly concluded, that yott and 
your mother were one. On the contrary, 
no two people can be. more different, 
thank Heaven ! — I beg your pardon for 
that thanksgiving-*-! see it distresses 
you, my dear Emilie— and, believe me, I 
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never was less disposed to give you pain 
—I have made you suffer too much al- 
ready, both in mind and body. This 
terrible ankle ." 

" It does not give me any pain/' said 
Emilie, ** except when I attempt to walk ; 
and it is no great misfortune to be obliged 
to be quiet for a few days/* 

Mrs. Somers's whole soul was now 
intent upon the means of making her 
young friend amends for all shfe had suf- 
fered : this last conversation had raised 
her to the highest point, both of favour 
and esteem. Mrs. Somers was now re- 
volving in her mind a scheme, which she 
liad formed in the first moments of her 
partiality for Emilie— a scheme of mar- 
king her to her son. She had often quar- 
relled with this son; but she persuaded 
herself that Emilie would make him 
every thing that was amiable and re- 
spectaUe, and that she should form an 
indissoluble bond of family union and 
felicity. «* Then,*' said she to herself, ^ 
^^ Emilie will certainly be established ac-> 

VOL. V. G . 
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cording to her mother's satis&cU^i. M. 
de Briflac cannot possibly stand in the 
way here ; for my aoo has name and fc^r- 
tone, and every thing that iaadinne de 
Coulanges can desire/' 

Mrs. Somers wrote immediatdy « to 
summon her son home. In the loeaa 
time, delighted ^th this new and grand 
project, and thinking hersdf sure oi sac- ^ 
cess, she neglected, according to her 
usual custom, the ^ little courtesies of 
life ;" and all lady Littleton's exodlent 
observations upon the nature, of grati- 
tude, and the effect produced oa the 
mind by obligations, were entirely obli- 
terated from her memory. 

Emilie's sprained ankle confined her to 
the house for some weeks ; both madame 
de Coulanges and Mrs. Somers began by 
oflfering in the most eager manner, in 
competition with each other, to stay at 
home every evening to keep her com- 
pany ; but she found that she could not 
accept of the offer of one without offend- 
ing the other : she knew that her mother 
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irouia bfive Us wipeurs noirs^ if she was 
not in sock^; and, as she had reason to 
sorehead that Mrs* Somers could not, 
with the best intentions possiUe, remain 
three hours alone^r" with even a deaf 
friend, without ^^g or making some 
;6ahj^ejb of iquarreU Me wisely declined 
<ir4^ese%md ofiera. v^^ fact, these were 
triftiHgjfacrj^esSy which it would not have 
«mtfd4!l^ to make; 

for thSre^^s no glory to be gained by 
t\x^. ""^^ i^e^l^ eame every even-* 
ingft^^s Ifooja iil^,^ wasidressed, to pity 
^J3^— ^to re$i|M||i that she 

iQ wBi^e^^Uow^ i^y at home-*-then 
to jsi^bt into her^^Smg^y and drive away 
tapbend ^r hop^ '/itir company which 
sOlu^Qfes^tc^^ 

XsCdy Liiieton inai^ .no complimen* 

•tafy B^eedies^but everyday she contrived 

S ^9)pff^^ time with Emilie ; and, by 

.a tboifllmd «mall but kitid instances of 

attention, which asked neither for admi* 

raticm nor gratitude, she contributed to 

Emilie's daily happiness. In whatever 

G 2 
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occupations she was engaged, lady Lit* 
tleton took an interest ; and she was al- 
ways ready to give her assistance and 
advice, at the time and in the manner 
that Bmilie desired. 

This ready sympathy, and this promp- 
titude to oblige in trifles, became et- 
trcteiely agreeable to mademoiselle de 
Cqulanges: perhaps from the contrast 
with Mrs. Somers*s defects, lady Little- 
ton's manners pleased ,her peculiarly. 
She was under no fear of giviqg ofience, 
so that she could speak her sentiments or 
express her feelings without constraint; 
and, in short, she enjoyed, in this lady's 
society, a dejgree' of tranquillity of mind 
and freedom to which she had long been 
a stranger. Lady Littleton had -employed 
her excellent understanding in studying 
the minute circumstances which tend to 
make people, of different characters and 
tempers, agree and live happily together; 
and she understood and practised so suc- 
cessfully all the honest arts of pleasing^ 
that she rendered herself the centre of 
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union to a large circle of relations, many 
of whom she had converted into friends. 
This she had accomplished without any 
violent effort, without making any spkn- 
did sacrifices, but with that calm, gentle, 
persevering kindness of temper, which, 
when united to good sense, forms the 
real happiness of domestic life, and the 
true perfection of the^ female character. 
Those who have not traced the causes of 
family quarrels, would not readily guess 
from what slight circumstances th^ often 
originate : they arise more frequently from 
small defects in temper, than from ma- 
terial faults of character. — People who 
would perhaps sacrifice their fortunes or 
lives for each other, cannot, at certain 
moments, give up their will, or command 
their humour in the slightest degree. 

Whilst Emilio was confined by her 
sprained ankle, she employed herself in 
embroidering and painting various trifles, 
which she intended to ofler as souvenirs 
to her English fdends. Amongst these, 
the prettiest was one which she called 
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Oe waick ofFlora". It was a dinUphte 
for a pendule, on which the boafs were 
marked by flowers ; by those floweis 
which open or dose their petals at par- 
ticular times of the day« ^^ LinnsBus 
has enumerated for^-six flowers which 
possess this kiftd of sensibility ; and has 
marked," as he says, *' their respective 
honrs of rimig and setting/' From 
these fortynsix Emilie wished to sdect 
the mtat beautiful : she had some diB- 
culty in finding such as would suit her 
purpose, ^specially as the observaik>fis 
made in the botanic gardens of UpMd 
could not exactly agree with our climate. 
SShe sometimes applied to Mrs. Somers 
for assistance ; but Mrs. Somers rep^&t- 
ediy forgot to borrow for her the bota- 
nical books which she wanted : ibis was 
too small a service for her to remember. 
She was provoked at last by Emilia's re- 
iterated requests, and vexed by her own 
forgetfulness ; so that mademoiselle de 
* 

* See Botanic Garden, canto 2« 
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Coolanged at Ia«t determined not ta run 
the risk of o&nding, and she reluctantly 
laid aside her dial-plate* 

Young people of vivacious and inven- 
tive tempers^ who know what it is to be 
eagerly intent upon some favourite little 
project, will give Emilie due credit for 
her forbiearance. Lady Littleton, though 
not a young person, could so far sym- 
pathise in the pursuits of youth as to 
feel for Emilie's diappointment. " No,*', 
said sh6, '< you must not lay aside your 
watch of Flora ; perhaps I can help you 
to what you want/' She was indefati- 
gable id the search of books and flowers ; 
^nd, by assisting her in the pursuit of 
this slight object, she not only enabled 
her to spend many happy hours, but wiis 
of the most essential service to Emilie. 
It happened, that one morning, when 
lady Littleton went to Kew Gardens to 
search iq the hot*houses for some of the 
flowers, and to ascertain their hours of 
closing, she met with a French botanist* 
who had just arrived from Paris^ whp 



« 
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came to examine the arrangement of Kew 
Gardens, and to compare it with that of 
the Jardin des Plantes. He paid some 
deserved compliments to the superiority 
of Kew Gardens ; and, with the ease of 
a Frenchman, he entered into conversa- 
tion with lady Littleton.* As he inquired 
for ^several French emigrants, she men- 
tioned the name of madame de Cou- 
langes, and asked whether he knew to 
whom the property of her family now 
belonged. He said, " that it was still 
in the possession of that scelerat of a 
steward, who had, by his informations, 
brought his excellent master, le comte 
de Coulanges, to the guillotine. But,'' 
added the botanist, '* if you, madam, are 
acquainted with any of the family^ will 
you give them notice that this wretch is 
near his end ; that he has, within a few 
weeks, had two strokes of apoplexy ; and 
that his eldest son by no means Resembles 
him ; but is a worthy young man, who, 
to my certain knowledge, is shocked at 
his father's crimes, and who might be 
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prevailed upon, by a reasonable consi- 
deration, to restore to the family, to 
whom it originally belonged, the pro- 
perty that has been seized ? I have 
more than once, even in the most dan- 
gerous times, heard him (in confidence) 
express the strongest attachment to the 
descendant of the good master, who 
loaded him in his childhood with fa- 
vours. These sentiments he has been, 
of course, obliged to dissemble, and to 
profess directly the contrary principles : 
it can only be by such means that he can* 
gain possession of the estate, which he 
wishes to restore to the rightful owners. 
He passes for as great a scoundrel as his 
father : this is not the least of his merits. 
But, madam, you may depend upon the 
correctness of my information, and of 
my knowledge of his character. I was 
once, as a man of science, under obliga- 
tion to the late comte de Coulanges, 
who gave me the use of his library j and 
most happy should I think myself, if I 
could by any means be instrumentaLia 

g5 
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restoring his descendants to the posses^ 
tton of that library/' 

There was such an air of truth and 
frankness in the countenance and man- 
ner of this gentleman, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary nature of his in- 
formation, and the stiB more extraordi- 
nary facility with which it was commu- 
nicated, lady Littleton couM not help 
believing him. He gave her ladyship his 
address ; told her that he should return 
to Paris in a few days;, and that he 
should be happy if he could be made, in 
any manner, useful to madame de Cou* 
langes. Impatient to impart all this good 
news to her friends, lady Littleton hasten- 
ed to Mrs. Somers^s ; but just as she put 
her hand on the lock of Emilie^s door, 
she recollected Mi's, Somers, and deter- 
mined to tell her the first, that she might 
have the pleasure of communicating the 
joyful tidings. From her knowledge of 
the temper of her friend, lady Littleton 
thought that this would be pectdiarfy 
gratifying to her j but, contrary to all ra- 
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tional expectation, Mrs. Somers heard 
the news with an air of extreme morti- 
ficntion, which soon turned into anger. 
She got up and walked about theroom^ 
whilst lady Littleton was speaking ; and^ 
M aoon as she had dnished her stoty, 
€:tclaimed-^ -^ 

*• Was there ever, any thing so pro- 
voking !'* 

She continued walkings deep in re- 
verie, whilst lady Littleton sat looking 
at her in amazement. Mrs. Somers hav- 
ing once formed the generous scheme of 
enriching Emilie by a marriage with her 
son« was actually disappointed to find 
that there was a probability that made- 
moiselle de Coulanges should recover a 
fortune, which would make her more 
than a suitable match for Mr. Somers. 
There WM another circumstance that 
was still more provoking^--«this property 
was likely to be recovered without the 
assistance of Mrs. Somers. .There are 
people who would rather that their best 
friends should mt€s a piece ef go^A fou 
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tune, than that they should obtain it 
-without their intervention. Mrs. Somers 
at length quieted her own mind by the 
idea, fhat all lady Littleton had heard 
might have no foundation in truth. 

<^ I am surprised, my dear friend, that 
a pejfion of your excellent judgment can, 
for an instant, believe such a strange 
story as this," said Mrs. Somers. ** I as- 
sure you, I do not give the slightest cre- 
dit to it. And, in my opinion, it -would 
be much better not to say one w^ord 
about the matter, either to Emilie or 
madame de Coulanges, It will only fill 
their minds with false and absurd hopes 
— madame de Coulanges will torment 
herself and me to death with conjectures 
and exclamations ; and we shall hear of 
nothing but the Hotel de Coulanges, and 
the Chateau de CouUnges, from morning 
till night f and, after all, I am convinced 
she will never see either of them again/' 

To this assertion, which Mrs. Somers 
could suppoort only by repeating^ that it 
was her conviction — that it was her un- 
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alterable conviction — lady Littleton sim- 
ply replied, that it would be improper 
not to mention what bad happened to 
madame de Coulanges, because this would 
deprive her of an opportunity of judging 
and acting for herself in her own affairs. 
" This French gentleman has offerwl to 
carry letters, or to do her any service in 
his power; he informs her, that the 
steward who had possessed himself of 
the family estate is nOt expected to live : 
and that a young man will succeed to 
him, who is disposed to restore the whole 
property to the rightful owners, if he 
knew where they could be found, and if 
they would secure to him the means of 
subsistence. " Surely," said lady Little- 
ton, ** we should not be justifiable in 
concealing this 3 the information may be 
false, but of that madame de Coulanges 
should at ipast have^an opportunity of 
judging ; she should see this botanist, 
and she will recollect whether what he 
says of the count, and his allowing him 
the use of his library, be true or false ; 
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from these circumstances, we ftiay obtain 
some farther reason to believe or disbe- 
lieve him. I should be sorry to eiccite 
hopes which must end in disftp{K>int*' 
fiient ; but the chance of good, in this 
case, appears to me far greater than fbe 
ehante of evil." 

** Very well, my dear lady Littleton,'* 
interrupted Mrs. Somers — •* you will 
follow your judgment, and I must be al- 
lowed to follow mine, thdugh I make no 
doubt that yours is superior^ Manage 
this business as you please — ^I will have 
nothing to do with it* It is your opi- 
nion that madame de Coulanges and 
her daughter should hear this wonder* 
fully fine story; therefore, I beg yoa 
will be the relater-— I mu*t be excused— 
for my part, I can't give any credit to 
it— no, not the slightest. But your 
judgment is better than mine, lady Lit* 
tleton— you will act as you think pro- 
per, and manage the whole businesi^ 
yourself— I am sure I wish you success 
with all my heart.'* 
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Lady Littleton^ by a mixture of firm* 
ineSd and gentleness in her manner, so fat 
worked upon the temper of Mrs. Somers, 
as to prevail upon her to believe that the 
management of the business was not her 
object i and she ev^n persuaded Mrs. So*^ 
mers to be present when the intelligence 
was communicated to madame de Cou-* 
langes and Emilie. She could not, how-* 
ever, forbear repeating, that she did not 
believe the story 2 — this incredulity afi 
forded her a plausible pretest for not syni- 
pathising in the general joy. Madame 
de Coulanges was alternately in ecstasy 
and in despair, as she listened to lady 
Littleton or to Mrs. Somers : her excla^ 
mations would have been much less fre^ 
quent and violent, if Mrs. Somers had not 
provoked them, by mixiiig with her hopes 
a large portion of fear. The next day, 
when she saw the French gentleman, her 
hopes were predominant : for she recol- 
lected perfectly having seen this gen- 
tleman, in former times, at the Hotel de 
Coulanges } she knew that he was tm m^ 
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vant; and that he had, before the revo- 
lution, the reputation of4)eing a very wor- 
thy man. Madame de Coulanges, by lady 
Littleton's advice, determined, however, 
to be cautious in what, she wrote tosend 
to France by this gentleman. Emilie 
took the letters to Mrs. Somers; and 
requested her opinion; but she declined 
giving any. 

" I have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness, mademoiselle de Coulanges,'' said 
she J " you will be guided by the opinion 
of my lady Littleton." 

Emilie saw that it was in vain to ex- 
])ostulate ; she retired in silence, much 
embarrassed as to the answer which she 
was to give to her mother, who was wait- 
ing to hear the opinion of Mrs. Somers. 
\f adame de Coulanges, impatient with 
Emilie, for bringing her only a reference 
. to lady Littleton's opinion, went herself, 
with what she thought the most amiable 
politeness, to solicit the advice of Mrs« 
Somers; but she was astonished, and 
absolutely shocked, by the coldness and 
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want of good breeding, with which this 
lady persisted in a refusal to have any 
thing to do with the business, or even 
to read the letters which waited for her 
judgment. The countess opened her 
large eyes to their utmost orbicular ex- 
tent ; and^ after a moment's silence^ the 
strongest possible expression that she 
could give of amazement, she also re- 
tired, and returned to Emilia, to demand 
from her an explanation of what she 
could not understand. The ill humour 
of Mrs. Somers, now that madame de 
Coulanges was wakened to the percep- 
tion of it> was not, as it had been to poor 
Emilie, a subject of continual anxiety and 
pain, but merely matter of astonishment 
and curiosity. She looked upon Mrs. 
Somers as an English oddity^ as a Imtts 
naturce ; and she alternately asked Emi- 
lie to account for these strange appear- 
ances,, or shrugged up her shoulders, 
and submitted to the impossibility of a 
Frenchwoman's ever understanding such 
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^* Ah qiie c^est bizarre l-^Mais, tnon 

enfant, expliqiie^ moi done tout 9a 

Mais 9a ne s'explique point— Certeii c'est 
une Angloise qui S9ait donner, mais qui 
ne S9ait pas vivre.— Voltaire s'y connais- 
sait mieux que moi apparemment— et 
heureiisement/* 

Content with this easy method of set- 
tling things, madame deCoulanges sealed 
and dispatched her letters, aj^aled no 
more to Mrs. Somers for advice, and> 
lichen she saw any extraordinary signs of 
displeasure, repeated to herself — "Ah 
que c'est bizarre !'^ And this phrase was 
for some time a quieting charm. But as 
the anxiety of the countess increasedi at 
the time when she expected to receive the 
decisive answer from her steward*s son, 
she talked with incessant and uncontrol- 
lable volubility of her hopes and fears*- 
her conjectures and calculations— *and of 
the Chateau and Hotel de Coujanges; 
and she could not endure to see that 

■ 

Mrs. Somers heard all this with affected 
coldness or real impatience. 
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** tiow is this possible^ Emilie !" said 
she. ^^ Here is a woman who would 
give me half hdr fortune, and who yet 
seems to wish that I should not recover 
the whole of mine! Her& is a woman 
who would move heaven and earth to 
serve me in her own way ; but who, ne*- 
vertheless, will not give me either a word 
of ^vice, nor a look of sympathy, in the 
most important affair and the most 
anxious moment of my life ! But this 
is more than bizarre — this* is intoler* 
ably provoking. For my part, I would 
rather a friend would deny me any thing 
than sympathy ; without sympathy there 
is no society— there is no living — there 
is no talking. I begin to feel my obli- 
gatiions a burden ; and, positively, with 
the first money I receive from my estates, 
I will relieve myself from my pecuniary 
debt to this generous but incomprehen- 
sible Englishwoman." 

Every day Emilie dreaded the arrival 
of the post, when her mother asked— 
^^ Are there any letters from Paris ?" — 
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Constantly the answer was — •* No.** 

Mrs. Somers's look was triumphant ; and 1 
raadame de Coulanges applied regularly ] 
to her smelling-bottle or her snuff-box i 
to conceal her emotion, which Mrs. So- ! 
mersincreasedby indirect reflections upon 
the absurdity of those who listen to 
idle reports, and build castles in the air. 
Having set her opinion in opposition to 
lady Littleton's, she supported it with a 
degree of obstinacy, and even, acrimony, 
wJiich made her oftei transgress the 
bounds of tha^^lib^ess which she had 
formerly maintained in all her differences 
with the comtesse. 

Madame de Coulanges could no longer 
consider her humour as merely bizafre-- 
she found it insupportable ; and Mrs. So- 
mers appeared to her totally changed, 
avA absolutely odious, now that she was 
roused by her own sufferings to the per- 
ception of those evils which Emilie had 
long borne with all the firmness of prin- 
ciple, and all the philosophy of gratitude. 
Not a day passed without her complain* 
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ifig to Emilie of soitie gros^ierete from 
Mrs. Somers ; and Emilie found it most 
difficult to bear to see her mother tor- 
mented. Madame de Coulanges suffered 
so much from irritatioB and anxiety, that 
h^xvapeurs noirs returned with tenfold 
violenee. Emilie had loved Mrs. So- 
mers, even when most unreasonable to- 
wards herself, as long ^3 she behaved 
with kindness to her mother j but now 
that, instead of a source of pleasure, 
she became the hourly cause of pain to 
madame de Coulanges^ Smilie's affection 
could no farther go ; and she really be^ 
gan to dislike this lady — to dread to see 
her come into the room— and to tremble 
at hearing her voice. Emilie could judge 
only by what she saw ; and she could not 
divine that Mrs. Somers was occupied, 
all this time^ with the generous scheme 
of marrying her to her son and heir, and 
of settling upon her a large fortune ; nor 
could she guess, that all the ill humour 
in Mrs. Somers originated in the fear 
^at her. friends should be made either 
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rich or happy without her assistanee. 
Her son's delajring to return honie, ac- 
cording to her mandate, bad disap- 
pointed and vexed her e^itremely. ^ety 
day, when the post came in, she mquired 
for letters with aloiost as much eagerness 
as madame de Coulanges. At length a 
letter came from Mn Somefs, to infi>na j 
his impatient mother, that he shcmld cer- 
tainly be in town the beginning of the 
ensuing week. Ddighted by this new8» 
she could not r^rain from the tempts* 
tion of opening her \vhole mind to £mi- 
lie ; though she had previously resolved 
not to give the slightest intimation of her 
scheme to any one, not even to lady Lii> 
tleton, till a definitive answer had been 
received from Paris, respecting the &t^ 
tune of madame de Coulanges. Often, 
when Mrs. Somers was full of some mag* 
nanimous design, the merest trifle, tJiat 
interrupted the full display of her grae- 
rosity» threw her into a passion, even 
with those whom she was going to serve* 
So it happened in the present instance 
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Sh^ wfiiU with h«f opea letter in her 
hand, to the countess's apartment, where 
Uiiluckily 9he found M. de Brisac, who 
was going to read the French newspapers 
to madame. Mrs. Sonaers filat down beside 
Emilia who^was painting the last ^wer 
of her watch of Flora. Mrs. Somers wrote 
on a slip of paper—** Don't ask ii. de 
*' Brimc to read the papers, for I want 
*^ to apeaJk to you.'' She threw down the 
DOte before Emilie, who was so intent 
upon what she was about that she did 
Bot immediately see it— Mrs. Somers 
touched her elbow — Emilie started, and 
let fall her brush, which made a blot 
upon lier dial-{date. 

" Oh ! what a pity !— Just as I had fi- 
nished my work," cried Emilie, " I haVe 
spoiled it V' 

M. de Brisac laid down the new^aper 
to pour forth compliments of condolence. 
-•Mrs. Somers tore the piece of paper 
as be approached the table, and said, 
with some asperity-^ 

*^Oae. would think this was a matter 
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of life and death, by the terms in which 
it is deplored/' 

M. de Brisac, who stood so that Mrs. 
Somers could not see him, shrugged bis 
shoulders, a:nd looked at madame de Cou- 
langes, who answered him by anoth^ 
look, that plainly said— - 

** This is English politeness !'* 
Emilie, who saw that her mother was 
displeased, endeavoured to change the 
course of her thoughts, by begging M. 
de Brisac to go on with what "he was r^d- 
ing from the French papers. This was 
a fresh provocation to Mrs. Somers, who 
forgot that Emilie had not read the 
words on the slip of paper which had 
been torn ; and consequently she could 
not know all Mrs. Somers's impatience 
for his departure. M. de Brisac read, 
in what this lady called his tmentphatic 
French tone^ paragraph after paragraph, 
and column after column, whilst her 
anxiety to have him go every moment 
increased. She moulded her son's letter 
into all manner of shapes, as ^he sat in 
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penance. To complete her misfortunes, 
somethiog in jthe paper put xnadame de 
Coulanges in mind of former times } and 
she began a long history of the destruc- 
tion of some fine old tapestry hangings 
in die Chateau de Coulanges, at the be- 
ginning of the revolution: this led to 
endless melancholy reflections; and at 
length tears began to flow from the find 
eyes of the countess. 

Just at this instant, a butterfly flew 
into the room, and passed by madame de 
Coulanges, who was sitting near the open 
window. 

" O ! the beautiful butterfly !*' cried 
she, starting up to catch it— >^ Did yon 
ever see such a charming creature ?'* 

" Catch it, M. de Bsisac ! — Catch it, 
Erailie !— Catch it, Mrs. Sorters !" With 
the tears yet upon her cheeks, madame 
de Coulanges began the chase, and Ml 
de Brisac followed, beating the air with 
liis perfumed handkerchief; and the 
butterfly fluttered found the table at 
which Emilie was standing. 
VOL. V. n 
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*« Eh ! M. de Brisac, catch it !-^Catcb 
it, Emilie!" r^ieated ber m#tfier,— 
" Catch it, Mr». Somers, for the love 
of Heaven !'* 

^ Fw the \me of Heaven f** repeMed 
Mrs. Somers, who, ifiatoov^afoly grave, 
and mUenly indignant, ^k^ aloof during 
this chase. 

^< Ah ! |K>Ur le ^U{>, {mpilkiii, jfe te 
tiens !'' cried la con>t0Sse^Knd wkk eisiger 
joy she covered it wifh a glltts, tts it 
lighted on the tsMe. 

^ Madem^iBefi^ de Cooktiges,'' cried 
Mrs* Somers, '' I acknowledge, -flow, 
that I was wrong in my criticism <tf Ca- 
mime de lichtfeld. I blamed the au- 
thor for representing Caroline, at fifteen, 
pr just when «he is going to be married, 
as runiiihg afler butterflies. I said that, 
at that age, it was toofrivdlous— oq^^f 
drawing — out of nature. But 1/ should 
have said only, that it was out of J&ng* 
U^h nature*^-! stand corrected." 

Madame, de Coulanges and M. de 
Brisac again interchanged looks, which 
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expressed ^^ JS«/ il possibk!*' And It 
coiate»ie then, with an mmsual degree^ 
of ddiS^ation and dignity in her man- 
ner, walked out of the room* EoaiJiic^ 
who saw diat her mother was extr em^ljr 
offended, was nnicb embarraased^-rshe 
weot on washing the blot out of her 
drawing. M. de Brisac stood silentfy 
looking over her, and Mr& So»ers 0|^ 
posite to him, vidisng him fairly at th^ 
antipodes. M. de Brisac, to bceaik the 
silence, which seemed to him as if it 
giever would he broken, asked mademoi^ 
selle de Coolanges, if cAie had ever seen 
the stadtholdei^'^ fine coUecJiion of butter^ 
Aies, and if ahe did not admire them $x- 
tremeljr. No, .^he nev<er had; ^but she 
said,l^at she admired extremely thie ge- 
nerosity the stadtholder had shown in sa- 
qpfioing, not only his £ne cpUection of 
butteil^es, but ^his most valuable pictures, 
to save the lives of the poor French emi- 
grants, who were under his protection. . 
At the sound of the word generosity, 
Mrs. Somers became attentive ; and £mi- 

ii2 
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lie was in hopes that she would recover 
her temper, and apologize to her mother : 
but at this moment a servant came to tell 
mademoiselle de Coulanges, that la com- 
tesse wished to speak to her immedfatelyi 
She found her mother in no humour to 
receive any apology, even if it had been 
offered: nothing could have hurt ma^ 
^me de Coulanges more than the im- 
putation of being frivolous. \ 

^* Frivole! — frivole! — moi ftivole!" 
:«he repeated, as soon as Emilie entered 
the room. " My dear Emilie ! I would 
inot live with this Mrs. Somers for the 
rest of my days, were she to ofier me 
Pitt's diamond, or the whol^ . mines, of 
Golconda !-~ — Bon Dieu ! — ^neither mo- 
ney nor diamonds; after all, can pay for 
the want of kindness and politeness!— 
There is lady Littleton, who has ne\j|r 
done us any favour, but that of sowing 
us attention and sympathy, I protest 1 
love her a million of times better than I 
can love Mrs. Somers, to whom we owe 
so much. It is in vain, Emilie, to remind ' 
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me that she is our benefactress. I have 
said that over and over to myself, till I 
am tired, and till I have absolutely lost 
all sense of the meaning of the word, 
fiitterly do I repent having accepted of 
such obligations from this strange wo- 
man ; for, as to the idea of regaining our 
estate, and paying my debt toiler, I have 
given up all hopes of it« You see, that 
we have no letters from France. I am 
quite tired out I am convinced that we 
shall never have any. good news from 
Paris. And I cannoti I will not, remain 
longer in this house. Would you have 
m^ submit to be treated with disrespect ? 
Mrs. Somers has. affronted me before M. 
de Brisac, in a manner that I cannot, 
that I ought not to endure — that you, 
£milie, ought not to wish me to endure. 
I positively will not live upon the bounty 
of Mrsi Somers. There is but one way 
of extricating ourselves. M. de Brisac 

-*— W;hy do you turn pale, child? 

M. de Brisac has this, morping made me 
% a proposal for you, atid the best thing 
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we can possibly do is to accept of 
it/' 

'* The best!— Pray don't say the best !" 
cried Emilie. ^' Ah ! dear tnamtna, for 
me the worst ! Let me beseech you not 
to sacrifice my happiness for ever by 
such a marriage 1'^ 

** And what other can you expect^ 
Emilie, in your present circumstances ?" 

" None," said Emilie. 

^^ And here is an establidhment — at 
least an independence for you<-^nd you 
call it sacrificing your happiness fqr ever 
to accept of it I" 

^^ Yct(/' said Emilie, ^* because it is 
offered to me by one whom I can neithet 
love nor esteem* Dearest mamma ! can 
you forget aU his former meanness of 
conduct ?" 

^^ H^ present behaviour makes amends 
for the past,'' said madame de Coulanges, 
^* and entitles him to my esteem and to 
yours, and that is sufiicient* As to love 
— ^well educated girls do not marry for 
love." § 
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" But they ougbt not to marry with- 
out feeling lave, should they ?" said 
Emili^. 

^ Erailie ! Emilie !*' said her mother, 
^^ these ar^ strai^ige ideas that have CQijnLe 
intp the b^£^ds of you^g womeu since the 
revolution. If you had regained safe in 
your convent, I should have heard noiie 
of tfai& nonsense/' 

^* Perhaps jiQt,marftma,*' said Emilie, 
with a deep sigh. >* But shoi^Id I have 
been happier ?" 

" A fine question, truly ! — How cw I 
tell? But this I can ask you — How 
can any girl expect to he happy, who 
^ahandong the principles in which she * 
was bred up, and forgets her duty to the 
mpther by whom she has been educated 
— the mother, wl|M>se pride, whose d^^ 
}ight, whgis^ darling, she has ever beei:i ? 
Oh ! Emilie ; this is to m^ worse than 
all I have ?ver jsuffei^d !'* 

Madame de Coulanges burst into a 
passion of i;ears, and Emilie stood look^ 
9 ing at her in silent despair. 
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" Emilie^ you cannot de<ieive me," 
cried her mother ; " you cannot pretend 
that it is simply your want of esteem for 
M. de Brisacy which renders you thus 
obstinately averse to the match. You 
are in love with another person.** 

** Not in love," said Emilie, in a fal- 
tering voice. 

** You cannot deceive me, Emilie — 
Remember all you said to me about the 
stranger who was oijr fellow prisoner at 
the Abbaye. You cannot dkny this, 
Emilie/' 

*« Nor do I, dear mamma," said Emi- 
lie. " I cannot deceive you, indeed I 
would not ; and the best proof that I do 
not wish to deceive you — that I never 
attempted it— is, that I told you all J 
thought and felt about that stranger. I 
told you that his honourable* brave, and 
generous conduct towards us, when we 
were in distress, made an impression upon 
my heart— that I preferred him to any 
person I had ever seen — and I told you, 
my dear mamma, that — — " • W 
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** You told me too much,*' interrupted 
madame de Coulanges— ^* more than I 
ivished to hear^^-more than I will have 
repeated, Emilie. This is romance and 
nonsense. The man, whoever he was— 

and Heaven knows who he was ! behaved 

• 

very well, and was a very agreeable perip. 

son. But what then ? . Are you ever 

likely to siee him again? Do you even 

know his birth — his name — his country 

—or any 1;hing about him, but that he 

was brave, and generous? — So are fifty 

other men, five hundred, five thousand, 

^ve million, I hope. But is this any 

reason that you should refuse to marry 

M. de Brisac? Henry the Fourth was 

brave and generous two hundred years 

ago,. That is as much to the purpose. 

^ou have as much chance of establish- 

* • • • 

^ng yourself, if you wait for Henry the 

Fourth to come to life again, as if you 

wait for this nameless nobody of a hero 

-^who is perhaps married, after all — who 

knows ! — Really^ Emilie, this is too ab*. 

n s 
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<< But) dear mamma, I cannot marry 

one man and love another love I did 

not quite mean to say. But whilst I 
prefer another, I cannot, in honour, 
marry M. de Brisac/' 

•* Honour!— Love !~But in France, 
in my time^ who ever heard of a young 
lady's being in love before she was mar- 
ried! You astonish, you frighten, you 
shock me, child! Recollect yourself 
Emilie ! Misfortune may have deprives} 
you of the vast possessions to which you 
are heiress $ butdo not, therefore, degrade 
yourself and me by foigetting your prin- 
ciples, and all that the representative of 
tiie house of Coulanges ou^ht to remem- 
ber. And as for myself-^Have I bo 
claim upon your aflfections, Emilie?^ 
Have not I been a fond mother ?'' 

^ Oh ! yes V^ said Emilie, melting into 
tears,—*' Of your kindness I think more 
than of any thing else! — more than of 
the whole house of Coulanges {'' 

<< Do not let ine see you in tears, 
child!'' said madame de Coulange^ 
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movi;4 by JJmilie's grief. ** ^aur te^rft 
Imrt my nerves qiof^ ^veu t})^p Mrs. 
Som^£i'9 gro^^he^ti^ Yon must Uts^me 
Af rg. Spmer^y not n^e, for a,ll this. — Her 
temper drive* me tp it — J c?inRQt live 
with her. We have no alteroative. 
Emilici my sweet child ! m^k^ me happy ! 
— I a,ni tK^isprable iu ^his housc^^Hi- 
therto yon have ever been thp best of 
daugl^ters^ and ypp shi^U find me th^ 
most indulgent of motherst Ope whojb 
montii I >vill give yo^ to change your 
miqd^ and recollect your duty. A% the 
eac) pf that time^ I myst see you madame 
de Qri^f^;, ?^nd inf^h<^pse of your owp. — 
In the \\o\^w of Mts^ Soo^ers I will Jiot, I 
c^ijpot iQijger rpqt^^io.*' 

The feeli^g^ wit|\ which pppr Emilie 
heard this sentence pronounced, can 
more e^ily be imagined than described. 
Bi|t sl^e was glad of the reprieve of one 
mouth. 3he retire^ from her mother's 
PTi^sence in silent s^pg^i^, and l^astened 
to her own apartment, that she T^^bt 
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give way to her grief. There she found 
Mrs. Somers waiting for her, seated in as 
arm chair, with an open letter in her hand. 
" Why do you start, Emilie ? You 
look as if you were sorry to find me here," 
cried Mrs. Somers — •* If that be the case, 
mademoiselle de Coulanges — 
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*• O ! Mrs. Somers ! do not begin to 
quarrel with me at this moment, for I 
shall not be able to bear it — ^I am suffi- 
ciently unhappy already P* said TS,miUe. 

** I am extremely sorry that any thing 
should make you unhappy, Emilie,'^ said 
Mrs. Somers j ** but I think that you bad 
never less reason, than at this moment, 
to suspect me of an intention of quar* 
rellingwith you — I came here with a very 
different design. May I know the cause 
of your distress ?" 

Emilie hesitated, for she did not know 
how to explain the cause without imput- 
ing blame either t(ii Mrs. Somers or to 
her mother— she could only say—** Ai- 
de Brtsac'^'^---^^^ 
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" What !" cried Mrs. Sotners, " your 
mother wants you to marry him ?** 
'^ Yes/' 

" Immediately?" 
** In one month/^ 
" And you have consented?'* 
*« No— But— '* 

" But — Good Heavens ! Emilie, what 
weakness of mind there is in that But — '* 
'^ Is i£ weakness of mind to fear to 
disobey my mother—to dread to offend 
her for ever — to render her unhappy — 
and to deprive her, perhaps, even of the 
means of subsistence ?" 

** The means of subsistence ! my dear. — 
This phrase, you know, can only be a 
figure of rhetoric," said Mrs. Somers.-— 
" Your refusing M. de Brisac cannot de- 
prive your mother of the means of sub- 
sistence. In the first place, she expects 
to recover her property in France.'^ 

** No,'^ said Emilie j ** sh6 has given 
up those hopes — ^you have persuaded her 
that they are vain.** 
** Indeed I think them so*^— But still 
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you inu$t know, my dear, that your mo- 
ther can never l^e in want of the mean^ of 
subsistence, nor any of the conveniences, 
and, I may add, hixuries of life, whilst I 
am alive/' 

Emilie sighed ; apd when Mrs* Somer» 
urged her more closely, she said — 

*^ Mamm£^ ha$ not, till lately, been 
accustomed to live on the bounty of 
others; the ^pse of dependence pro- 
duces many painful feelings, and renders 
people more susceptible, than perhaps 
they would b©j were they pn terms of 
equality.** 

** To what does all this tend? my dear?'* 
interrupted Mrs. Somers. ^' lip rpadatpf^ 
de Coulanges^ of&nded with me ?^Is she 
tired of living with me ? — I^i^es shp wi^ 
to quit my house ?-^And where ^Pes she 
intend to go ?-*^^h ! that i^ a qu^sticH)^ 
that I need noi; ask ! — Y^s, yepr-^I hav6 
long foreseen it*— you have arranged 
it admirably.— You gp to lady Littleton, 
I presumed 
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<« To M. de Brisac ?" 

** Mamma wishes to go *' 

« Then, to M. de Brisacp in God's 

name, let her go,'' cried Mrs. Somers, 

bursting into a fit of laughter, which 

astonished Emilie beyond measure. ^^ To 

M. de Brisac let her go— 'tis the best 

thing she can possibly do, my dear ; and 

seriouslyt to tell you the truth, I have 

always thought it would be an excellent 

inatch. Since she is so much prepos*" 

sessed in his favour, can she do bettes 

than iparry him ; and, as he is so much 

attached to the house of Coulanges, when 

he cannot have the daughter, can he do 

better than marry the mother? — Your 

mother does not look too old for him, 

whea shb is well rouged v and I am 

sure, if she heard me say so, she would 

forgive me all the rest-^butterfly, fri- 

vdity, and all inclusive. Permit me, 

Emilie, to laugh.^' 

^^ I cannot permit any body to laug^ 
at mamma," said Emilie : <^ and Mrs; 
Somears is tibe last person who I should 
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have supposed would have been inclitied 
to laugh, when I told her that I was 
really unhappy." 

•• My dear Emilie, I forgive you for 
being angry, because I m^ver saw you 
angry before ; and that is more than you 
ean say for me. You do me justice, how- 
ever, by supposing, that I should be the 
last person to laugh when you; are in woe, 
unless I thought — unless I was sure-^ 
that I could remove the cause, and make 
•you completely happy.'* ; 

" That, I fear, is impossible," said 
Emiiie : ^' for mamma's pride and her 
feelings have been so much hurt, that I 
do not think any apology would now 
calm her. mind." 

" Apology !— J am not in the least in- 
clined to make any. Can 1 tell ipadame 
de Coulanges, that I do not t^ink her 
frivolous ! — Impossible, indeed, my desur! 
— I will do any thing else to oblige you. 
But I have as much pride, and as much 
feeling, in my own way, as any of the 
house of Coulanges: and i^ after all I 
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have done, madame can quarrel with me 
about a butterfly, I must say, not only 
that she is the most frivolous, but the 
most ungrateful woman upon earth ; 
and, as she desires to quit my house, far 
from attempting to detain her, I can 
only wish that she may accomplish her 
purpose as soon as possible — as soon as 
it may suit her own convenience. As for 
you, Einilie, I do not suspect you of the 
ingratitude of wishing to leave me — I 
can make distinctions^ even when I have 
most reason to be angry. I do not 
blame you, my dear — ^I do not even ask 
you to blame your mother. I respect 
your filial 'piety — I am sure you must 
think her to blame, but I do not desire 
you to say so. Could any thing be more 
barbarously selfish, than the plan of mar- 
rying you to this M. de Brisac, that she 
might have an establishment more to her 
taste than my bouse has been able to 
afford?" 
Emilie attempted, but in vain, to say 
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a few words for her mother. Mrs. So* 
mers ran on with her own thoughts. 

*^ And at what a time, at what a cruel 
time for me, did madame de Coulanges 
choose to express her desire ta leave my 
house — ^at the moment wh^i mj whole | 
soul was intent upon a scheme for the 
happiness of her daughter ! Yes, Emilie, 
for your happiness! — And» my 4^ar, 
your mother's conduct shall chmge no* 
thing in my views. You I have always 
foQiid uniformly kind^ gentle, grateful— 
I will say no more — I have found in you, 
Emilie, real magnanimity. I have tried 
your temper much — sometimes too much 
—but I have always found you proof 
against these petty trials. Your cha- 
racter is suited to mine. I love you, as 
if yoa were my daughter, and I wish you 
to be my daughter.— Now you know 
my whole mind, Emilie. My son — my 
eldest son,. I should with emphasis say, if 
I were speaking to madame de Coulanges 
-« will be here in a few days — Read.this 
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letter. How happy I shall be if you 
find him — or if you will make him — such 
as you can entirely approve and love ! 
You will have power over him — your in- 
fluence will do what his mother's never 
could accosaplish. But, whatever rea- 
sons I may have to complain of him, this 
is not the time to state them— you will 
Gomiect him with me. At aU events, he 
is a man of honour and a gentleman «; 
and, as he is not, thank Heaven ! under 
the debasing necessity of considering for- 
tune in the choice of a wife, he is, at 
least in this respect, worthy of my dear 
and high*minded Emilie." 

Mrs. Somers paused, and fixed her 
eyes eagerly upon Emilie, impatient for 
her answer, and already half provoked 
by not seeing the sudden transition of 
countenance which she had pictured in 
her imagination. With a mixture of 
dignity and afiectiona1;e gratitude in her 
manner, Emilie was beginning to thfink 
Mrs,. Somers for the generous kindnes3 
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of herintentioii; but this susceptible lady 
interrupted her, and exclaimed — 

^*-Spare nie your tbank% mademoiselle 
de Coulanges, and tell me at once wfaat 
is passing in your mind ; for something 
Tery extraordinary is certainly passing 
there, which I cannot comprehend. Sure- 
ly you cannot for a moment imagine that 
your mother will insist upon your now ac- 
cepting of M. de Brisac ; or, if she does, 
surely you would not have the weakness 
to yield. I must have some proof of 
strength of mind from my friends. You 
must judge for yourself, Emiiie,- or you 
are not the .person I take you for. You 
will have full opportunity pf^judging in 
a few days. Will you promise me that 
you will decide entirely for yourself^ and 
that you will keep your mind unbiassed? 
Will you promise me this? And will 
you speak, at all events, my dear, that I 
may understand you ?*' 

Emilie, who saw that even before she 
spoke -Mrs. Som^rs was- on the brink of 
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anger^ trembled at the idea of confessing 
the trath — that her heart was already 
biassed iq. faveur of another : she had, 
however, the courage to explain to her 
all that passed in her mind. Mrs. So** 
mers heard her yirith inexpressible disap- 
pointment. She was silent for some 
minutes. At last, she ^aid, in a voice 
of constrained passion — 

** Mademoiselle de Coulanges, I have 
only one question to ask of you — you 
wiU reflect before you answer it — ^be- 
cause OH your reply depends the contii- 
nuance or utter dissolution of our, friend- 
ship, ^Do you, or do you* not, think 

proper to refuse ,my son before you have 
seen him ?'* 

" Before I have seen Mr, Somers, it 
surely can be no affront to you or to 
him,'* said Emilie, " to decline an offer 
that I cannot accept, especially when I 
give as my reason, that my mind is pre- 
possessed in favour of another. With 
that prepossession, I cannot unite myself 
to your son j I can oidy express to you 
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tifty^atitude — my most nncere gratitude, 
for your kind and geaepoiis intentions, 
and my hopes that be wiU find, amongst 
his own countrywomen, one more suited 
to him than I can be. His fortune is far 
above ^* 

^* Say no more, I beg, mademoiseBe de 
Coulanges — ^I asked only for a simple 
answer to a plain question. You i^uie 
my son-^you refuse to be my -daughter. 
I am satisfied — perfectly aati^ified. I 
suppose you have arraiiged to go to ladj 
Littleton's. I heartity hope that %h% 
may be able to make her house more 
agreeable to you than I could render 
mine. Shake hands, mademoiselle i^ 
Coulanges. You have my best'wffifaes 
for your health and happiness*— ——Here 
we part.** 

"Oh! do not let us part in anger'/* 
said Emilie. 

"In anger!— Not in the least— I 
never was cooler in my life. You have 
completely cooled me — you have shown 
me the folly of that wkrmth of friend* 
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^bip, which can meet with no re- 
turn/' 

** Would it 1ie a snitable return for 
your warm friendship to deceive your 
fion ?" said Emilie. 

" To deceive me, I think still less 
Wtable !" ^ed Mrs. Somers. 

** And how have I deceived you ?*• 
** You know^ejpt. Why was I kept in 
ignorance till the last moment? ^VTiy 
did you never confide your thoughts to 
me, Emilie ? Why did you never, tifl 
now, say one word to me of this strange 
attachment ?" 

•* There was no necessity for speaking 
till now," said Emilie. " It is a subject 
I never named to any one, except to 
mamma — a subject, on which I did not 
think it right to speak to any one but to 
a parent." 

« Your notions of right and wrong, 
ma'am, differ widely from mine — we are 
not fit to live together. I have no idea 
of a friend'sL concealing any thing from 
me— -without entire confidence there is 
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no friendship^at least no.friendship witb 
me. Fray no tears. I am not fond of 
series. — Nobody eyer is, that feels mucb. 
— Adieu i — Adfeu V* 

Mrs. Somers hurried out of the room^ 
repeating — " I'll write directly — this in- 
stant — to lady Littleton.'^- — ^Madame de 
Coulanges shall not be kept prisoner in 
$rQf house/' Emilie stood motionless. 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Somers return- 
ed with an unfolded letter, which she put 
into Emilie's passive hand — 

" R^ad it, ma'am, I beg— read it. I 
do every thing openly — every thing 
handsomely, I hope— whatever may be 
my faults.*' 

The letter was written with a rapid 
hand, which was scarcely legible, espe- 
cially to a foreigner. Emilie, with her 
eyes full of tears, had no chance of deci- 
phering it. 

'' Do not hnrry yourself, ma'am," said 
Mrs. Somers. "I will leave you my let- 
ter to show to madame la comtesse, and 
then you will be so good as to dispatch 
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it,——" Mademoiselle de Coulanges !— ' 
Mademaiselle de Coulanges !" cried Mrs* 
Samers— ** You will be so obliging as to 
refrain from mentioning to the countess 
the foolish offer that I made you in my 
son^s name this morning. There is na 
necessity for mortifying my pride any 
farther — a refusal from you is quite deci- 
sive — So pray let there be no consulta- 
tions. As to the rest, the blam6 of our 
disagreement will of course be thrown 
upon me*" 

As Emilie moved towards the door, 
Mrs. Somers said — " Mademoiselle de 
Coulanges^ I beg pardon for calling you 
back — But should you ever think of this 
business, or of me, hereafter, you will do 
me the justice to remember that I made 
the proposal to you at a time when I was 
under the firm belief that you would 
never recover an inch of your estates in 
France.** 

" And you, dear Mrs. Somers^ if you 
should ever think of me, hereafter," said 
Emilie, ** will, I hope, remember that 

VOL. v. I 
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lay ajQSwer was given under the same 
belie£'' 

With a look that seemed to refuse as- 
sent, Mrs* Soraers continqc^d. — 

** I am as well aware, ma'am». as you, 
or madame de Coulanges, can be, that if 
you should recover your hereditary pro- 
perty,, the heicess of the house ofCoulan* 
gea would be a person to whom my son 
should not presume to aspire. " 

*^ Oh ! Mrs. Somers ! Is not this cruel 
mockery — undeserved by me — unworthy 
of you ?*^ 

" Mockery ! — M^a'am, it is not three 
days since youn mother was so positive 
in her expectations of being in the Hotel 
de Goulanges before ne;Kt winter^ that she 
was almost in fits, because I ventured* to 
differ^ on this point* from her and. lady 
Littleton— Lady Littleton's; judgment, is 
much better than mine; and ba«^, of 
course, had its weight — ^ery justly^*"-^ 
But I insist upon your underst9.!^dii]g 
clearly that it had no weight with me in 
this affair. Whatever you may imar 
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gine, I never thought of the Coulanges 
estate." 

* 

" Believe me, I never could have ima- 
gined that you did. If / could suspect 
Mrs. Somers of interested motives,'* said 
Emilie, with emotion so great that she 
could scarcely articulate the words, ."I 
must be aiv unfeeling — an* ungrateful 
idiot." 

^^ No, not an idiot, mademoiselle de 
Coulariges--*Nobody can mistake you for 
an idiot— But, as I was' going to say, if 
you inquire, lady Littleton can tell you 
that I was absolutely provoked when I 
first heard you bad a chance of recover- 
ing your property — You may smile, 
ma'am, but it isl perfectly true — owni 
I might have been more prudent—But 
prudence, in affairs of the heart, is not 
one of my virtues — I own, however, it 
would have been more prudent to have 
refrained from making this proposal, till 
you had received a positive answer from* 
France." 

I 2 
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« And why ?*' said Ertlilie. " What. 
ever that answer might have been, surely 
you must be certain that it would not 
have made any alteration in my conduct. 
—You are silent,* Mrs. Somers! — You 

wound me to the heart ! Oh ! do me 

justice ! Justice is all I ask." 

** I think that I do you •justice— full 
justice — mademoiselle de Coulanges; 
and if it wounds you to the heart, I am 
sorry for it — but that is not my fault." 

Emilie's countenance suddenly chang- 
ed from the expression of supplicating 
tenderness to haughty indignation — 
^* You doubt my integrity !" she exclaim- 
ed—** Then, indeed, Mrs. Somers, it is 
best that we should part!'* 

Mademoiselle de Coulanges disap- 
peared, and Mrs. Somers shut herself up 
in her room, . where she walked back- 
wards and forwards for above an hour, 
then threw herself upon a sofa, and re- 
mained nearly another hour, till Mrs. 
Masham came to say that it was tim6 ta 
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dress for dinner: she then started up, 
ssijing aloud — ** I will think no more of 
tli^se ungrateful people*'* 

" They are gone, ma'am," said Mrs. 
!N^asham — " Gone, and gave no vails!— 
^w^hich I don't think ow, upon my own ac- 
count, God knows ! for if millions were 
offered me, in pocketpieces, I Would not 
1;ouch one from any soul that comes to 
the house, having enough, and more 
than enough, from my own generous 
lady, who is the only person I stoop 
to receive from with pleasure. —But 
there are others in the house who are 
accustomed to vails, and, after staying 
so long, it was a little ungenteel to go ^ 
without so much as offering any one 
any thing— and to go in such a hurry 
and huff*— taking only a French leave, 
after all! — I must acknowledge, with 

i 

you, ma'am, that they are the* ungrate- 
fullest' people that ever were seen in 
England. Why, ma'am, I went back- 
wards and forwards often enough into 
their apartments, to try to make out the 
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cause of the packings and messages to 
the washerwoman, that I might inform 
you, but nothing transpired j yet I am 
certain, in their hearts, they are more 
black and ungrateful than any that ever 
were* born-^for there ! — at the last mo- 
ment, when even, for old acquaintance 
sake, the tears stood in my eyes, there 
was miss Emilie, sitting as composedly 
as a judge, painting a butterfly's wing on 
some of her Frenchifications 1-^Her eyes 
w^e red, to do her justice; but, whether 
with painting or crying, I can't pretend 
to be certain — But as to madame de 
Coulanges, I can answer for her that the 
sole thing in nature she thought of, in 
leaving this house, was th^ bad step of 
the hackney coach." 

** Hackney coach !'* cried Mrs. Somers, 
with surprise — " Did they go away in a 
hackney coach ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, much against the coun* 
tess's stomach, I am sure — I only wish 
you had seen the face she made when 
the glasfs would not come up.** 
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** But why did not they take my car- 
riage, or wait for lady Littleton's?— 
They were^ it seems, in a viol^it hurry 
to be gone," said Mrs. Somers. 

** So it seems, indeed, ma'am— No bet- 
ter proof of their being the most ungrate- 
fuUest pec^le in the universe— But so it 
is, by all accounts, with all of their nation 
—The French having no constant hearts 
for any thing but singing, and dancing, 
and dressing, and making merry-andrews 
of themselves — Indeed, I own, till to» 
day, I thoi^t miss Emilie had less of 
the merry-andrew nature than ftny^of her 
coantfy ; but the butterfly has satisfied. 
nie that there is no striving against eli- 
mate and natural character, which cont 
quer gratitude and evlery thing else." 

Mrs. Somers sighed, and told M asham 
that she had said enough upon this dis- 
agreeable subject. At dinner, the sub- 
ject was renewed by many visitors, who, 
as soon as they found that madame and 
mademoiselle de Coulanges had left Mrs* 
Somers, began .to find innumerable faults 
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with the French in general, atid with the 
countess andher daughter in particular. 
On the chapter of gratitude, they were 
most severe ; and Mrs. Somers was udi- 
versally pitied for having so much ge- 
nerosity, and blamed for having had so 
much patience. Every body declared 
that they foresaw how she would be 
treated, and the exclamations of wonder 
at lady Littleton's inviting to her house 
those who had behaved so ill to her 
friend, were unceasing. Mrs. Somers 
all the time denied that she had any cause 
of complaint against either madame 
de Coulanges or her daughter ; but the 
company judiciously trusted more to her 
looks than her words. Every thing was 
said or hinted that could exasperate her 
against her former favourite^ : for ma- 
dame de Coulanges had made many ene- 
mies by engrossing an unreasonable share 
in the conversation; and Emilie by at- 
tracting too great a portion of attention, 
by her beauty and engaging mianners.— 
Malice often overshoots tfce mark. — Mrs, 
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S'omers was at first glad to hear the ob- 
jects of her indignation abused ; but, at 
last, she began to think the profusion of 
blame greater than was merited; and 
when she retired to rest at night, and 
when Masham began with — 

** Oh ! ma'am 1 do you know that ma- 
demoiselle de Coulanges ** 

Mrs. Somers interrupted her, and said 
— ** Masham, I desire to hear nothing 
more about mademoiselle de Coulanges 
• — I have heard her and her mother 

abused, without ceasing, these two houi's, 
and that is enough." 

'* Lord ! ma'am ! I was not going to 
abuse them^-God forbid! — I was just 
going to tell you," cried Masham, " £hat 
never was any thing so mistaken as all 
I said before dinner. Just now, ma'am, 
Avhen I went into the little dressing 
room, within madame de Coulanges's 
room, and happened to open the ward- 
robe, I was ^uite struck back with shame 
at my own unjastice — There, ma'am, 
poor miss EmiHe left something— and 

15 
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out of her best things ! — to every maid- 
servant in the house ; all directed in her 
own hjind, and with a good word for 
each ; and this ring for me, which she is 
kind enough to say is of no value but to 
put me in mind of all the attentions I 
have shown her and her mother, which, 
I am sure, were scarcely worth noticing, 
especially at such a time when she had 
enough to do, and her heart full, no 
doubt, poor soul ! — There are her little 
paintings and embroideries, and pretty 
things, that she did when she was con- 
fined with her sprain, all laid out in 
order — 'tis my astonishment how she 
found time ! — and directed to her friends 
in London, as keepsakes ! — and the very 
butterfly that I was so angry with her 
for staying to finish, is on soniething for 
you, ma'am ; and here's a packet that 
was with it, and that nobody saw till 
this minute.*' 

" Give it me !" cried Mrs. Somers. 
She tore it open, and found, in the first 
place, the pocketbook, full of banknotes^ 
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which she had given madame de Coulan-* 
geS) with a few polite but haughty lines 
from the countess, sayings that only 
twenty guineas had been used, which she 
hoped, at some future pefiod, to be able 
to repay. Then came a note from £mi'> 
lie, in which Mrs. Somers f<mnd her own 
letter to lady Littleton. — Emilie express*- 

Many thanks for the enclosed, but 
we have determined not to go to lady 
" Littleton's — At least we will take care 
^* not to be the cause of quarrel between 
" friends to whom we are so much ob- 

^* lig^d. ^No, dear Mrs. Somei^ ! we 

" do not part in anger — Excuse iiae, if 
" the last words I said to you were hasty 
" —they were forced from me by a mo- 
** ment of passion — but it is past — All 
" your generosity, all your kindness, the 
^^ f eeoUection of all that you have done, 
** all that you have wished for toy happi- 
*'* ness, rushes upon my mind, and every 
^^ oth^ thought, and every other feeling, 
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^* is forgotten. Would to Heaven that 
" I could express to you my gratitude by 
" actions ! — but words, alas ! are all 
" that I have in my power — and 'where 
** shall I find words that can reach your 
** heart! — I had better be silent, and 
" trust to time, and to you. You will 
*• hereafter think justly, perhaps partially, 
" of me. — I know your generous temper 
" — You will soon blame yourself for 
" having judged too severely of Emilie.— • 
" But do not reproach yourself— de iiot 
** let this give you a moment's uneasiness. 
** The clouds pass away and the blue sky 
** remaiqs. Think only — as I ever shafl 
" — of your goodness to mamma and to 
" me. — Adieu ! 

*' Emilie de Coulanges/' 

Mrs. Somers was much affected by this 
letter, and by the information that Emi- 
lie and her. mother had declined taking 
refuge with lady Littleton,lestthey should 
occasion jealousies between her and her 
friend. Generous people are, of all 
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Others, the most touched by generosity 
of sentiment or of action. Mrs. Somers 
went to bed, enraged against herself — 
But it >vas now too late. 

In the mean time, Emilie and her mo- 
ther were in an obscure lodging, at a ha- 
berdasher's, near Golden Square. The 
pride of madame de Coulanges, at first, 
supported her even beyond her daughter's 
expectations ; she uttered no complaints, 
but frequently repeated— — 

** Mais nous sommes bieii ici, tres bien 
— We cq.nnot expect to have things as 
well as at the Hotel de Coulanges.*' In 
a short time she was threatened with fits 
of her vapeurs noirs ; but Emilie, with the' 
assistance of her whole store of French 
songs, a bird-organ, a lap-dog, and a squir- 
rel, belonging to thegirl of the house, con- 
trived to avert the danger for the present 
— As to the future, she trembled to think 
of it ; M. de Brisac seemed to be conti- 
nually in her mother's thoughts; and 
whatever occurred, or whatever was the 
subject of conversation, madame de Cou- 
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langes always Found means to end with 
-— " apropos to M. de Brisac" Faithful 
to her promise, however, which Erailie, 
with the utmost delicacy, recalled to her 
mind, she declared that she would not 
give M. de Brisac an answer till the end 
of the month, which she had allowed her 
daughter for reflection, and that, till that 
period, she would not even let him know 
where they were to be found. £milie 
thought that the time went very fast, and 
her mother evidently rgoiced at the idea 
that the month would soon be at an end. 
Emilie endeavoured, with all her skill, to 
demonstrate to her mother that it would 
be possible to support themselves, by her 
industry and ingenuity, without this mar- 
riage ; and to this, madame de Coulsmges 
at first replied — ** Try, and you will soon 
be tired, child." Emilie's spirits rose on 
receiving this permission— She began by 
copying music for a music*shop in the 
neighbourhood; and her mother saw, 
with astonishment, that she persevered in 
her design^ and that no fatigue or dis* 
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couraging circumstances could vanquish 
her resolution. 

" Good Heavens ! my child," said she, 
"you will wear yourself to a skeleton 
with copying music, and with painting, 
and embroidery, beside stooping so many 
hours over that tambour frame. My 
dear, how can you bear all this ?** 

" How! — Oh! dear mamma!" said 
Emilie, " l^iene is no great difficulty in 
all this to me— the difficulty, the im- 
possibility would be, to live happily with 
a man I despise." 

** I wish," cried madame de Coulan- 
gas, '* I wish to all the saints that that 
hero of yours, that fellow prisoner of 
ours, at the Abbayfe, with his humanity, 
and his generosity, and his courage, and 
all his fine qualities, had kept out of 

your way, Emilie 1 wish he were 

fairly at the bottom of the Bkck 
Sea." 

** But you forget that he was the 

means of obtaining your liberty, mamma.'' 

* I wish I could forget it — ^^I am al* 

\9 
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ways doomed to be obliged to those 
whom I cannot love. But, after all, you 
might as well think of the khan of Tar- 
tary as of this man, whom we shall never 
hear of more. Marry M. de Brisac, like 
a reasonable creature, and do not let me 
see you bending, as you do, for ever, over 
a tambour frame, wasting your fine eyes 
and spoiling your charming shape." 

" But, mamma," said Emilie, f* would 
it not be much worse to marry one man, 
and like another ?** 

^* For mercy's sake ! say something 
new to me, Emilie ; at all events, I have 
heard this a hundred times." 

The simple truth 5^las!" said Emilie, 

must always be ihe same — I. wish I 
could put it in any* new light that would 
please you, dear mamma." 

** It never can please me, child," cried 
madame de Coulanges, angrily ; " nor 
can you please me, neither, as you are 
going on — Fine heroism, truly! — ^you 
will sacrifice your duty and your mother 
to your obstinacy in an idle fancy. But, 
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reraember, the last days of the month 
are at hand — longer I will not listen to 
such provoking nonsense — it has half 
killed me already." 

Neither lap-dog, squirrel, bird-organ, 
nor Emilie's whole stock of French songs, 
could longer support the vivacity of ma- 
dame de Coulanges.; for some days she 
had passed the time in watching and 
listening to the London cries, as she sat 
at her window : the figures and sounds 
in this busy part of the town were 
quite new to her ; and, whilst the novelty 
lasted, she was, like a child, good hu- 
moured and full of exclamations. The 
want of some one to listen to these excla- 
mations was an insupportable evil ; she 
complained terribly of her daughter's 
silence, whilst she was attending to her 
different employments. This want of con- 
versation, and of all the luxuries she en- 
joyed at the house of llrs^^Somers, her 
anger against that Ja<fy, her loss of all 
uope of hearing from France, and her 
fes^r that Emilie would at last abso- 
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lutely refuse to obey and many M. de 
Brisac, all together, operated so power, 
fully upon madame de Coulanges, that 
she really fell sick, and kept her bed* 
Emilie now confined herself to her mo- 
ther's room, and attended her with the 
most affectionate care, and with a degree 
of anxiety, which those only can compre- 
hend who have believed themselves to fee 
the cause of the illness of a friend — of a 
parent. Madame de Coulanges would 
sometimes reply, when her daughter ask- 
eA her, if such or such a thing had done 
her good — 

** No, my child, nothing will do me 
good but your obedience, which you re- 
fuse me — perhaps on my deathbed.*' 

Though Emilie did not apprehend 
that her mother was in anyrimmediaie 
danger, yet these continual fits of low 
spirits and nervous attacks excited much 
alarm. Emilia's reflections on her own 
helpless situation contributed to magnify 
her fears : she considered that she was 
a stranger, a foreigner, without friends, 
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without credit, almost without money, 
and deprived, by the necessary attend- 
ance on her sick mother, of all power 
to earn any by her own exertions. The 
bodily fatigue that she endured, even 
witliout any mental anxiety, would have 
been sufficient to wear out the S|urits 
of .a more robust person than Emilie^ 
She had no human beiiag to assist her 
bnt a young girl, a servant-maid belongi^^, 
ing to the house, who, fortunately, was 
active and good natured; but her mis- 
tress was excessively cross, vulgar, and' 
avaricious; avarice, indeed, often seemed 
to conquer in her the comnK>n feelings, 
of humanity* Once, whilst madame de 
Coulanges was extremely ill, she forced 
her way into her bedchamber, to insist' 
upon changi|)g the counterpane upon 
the bed, which, she said, was too good 
to be stained with coffee : another day, 
when she was angry witli mademoiselle 
de Coulanges, for having cracked a basin 
by heating some soup for her mother, she 
declared, in the least ceremonious terms 
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possible, that she hated to have any of 
the French refugees and emigrants in the 
house, for that she was not accustomed 
to let her lodgings to folk that nobody 
ever came near to visit, and that lived 
only upon soups and salads, and such low 
stuff; " and who, when they were ill, 
never so, much as called in a physician, 
or even a nurse, but must take up the 
time of people that were not bound to 
wait upon them." 

Mademoiselle de Coulanges bore all 
this patiently, rather than run the hazard 
of removing to other lodgings, whilst her 
mother was so ill. The countess had a 
prejudice against English physicians, as 
she affii*med that it was impossible that 
they could understand French constitu- 
tions, especially hers, which was different 
from that of any other human being, and 
which, as she said, only one medical man 
in France rightly understood. At last, 
however, she yielded to the persuasions 
of her daughter, and permitted Emilia 
to send for a physician. When she in- 
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quired what he thought of her mother, 
he said, that she was in a nervous fever, 
and that, unless her mind was kept free 
from anxiety, he could not answer for her 
recovery. Madame de Coulanges looked 
full at her daughter, who was standing 
at the foot of her bed ; a mist came before 
Emilie's eyes, a cold dew covered her 
forehead, and she was forced to hold by 
the bed-post to support herself. 

At this instant, the door opened) and 
lady Littleton appeared* Emilie sprang 
forward, and threw herself into her arms 
—Madame de Coulanges started up in 

her bed, exclaiming — " Ah Ciel!" 

and then all were silent — except the mis- 
tress of the house, who went on making 
apologies about the dirt of her stairs, and 
its> being Friday night. But as she 
at length perceived that not a soul in 
the room knew a word she was saying, 
she retreated. The physician took leave 
— and, when they were thus left at li- 
berty, lady Littleton seated herself in 
the broken arm chair, beside the bed, and 
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told madame de Coulangies that Mrs. 
Somers had been very unhappy, in con. 
sequence of their quarrel ; and that she 
had been indefatigable in her inquiries 
and endeavours to find out the place of 
their retreat ; that she had at last given 
up the search in despair. — " But," con- 
tinued lady Littleton, " it has been my 
good fortune to discover you by means 
of this flower of Emilie's painting** — 
(she produced a little hand screen, which 
Etnilie had lately made, and which she 
had sent to be disposed of at the Repo- 
sitory for ingenious Works.) " I knew it 
to be yours^ my dear," said lady Littler- 
ton, ^^ because it is an ^xact resemblance 
of one upon your watch of Flora, which 
was drawn from the flower I brought 
you from Kew Gardens. Now you must 
not be angry with me for finding you 
out, nor for begging of you to be re- 
conciled to poor Mrs. Somers, who has 
suffered much in your absence*— much 
from the idea of what you would endure 
^ — and more from her seUrreproaches. 
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Sliehas^ indeed, an unfortunate susceptibi* 
lity of tamper, which makeshersometimes 
forget both politeness and justice : but, as 
you well know, her heart is excellent. 
Come, you must promise me to meet her 
at my house, as soon as you are able to gq 
out, my dear madame de Coulanges." 

" I do not know when that will be,'* 
replied madame de Coulanges, in a sick 
voice — " I was never so ill in my life — 
and so the physician says. But I am re^ 
vived by seeing lady Littleton — she is^ 
and ever has been, all goodness and po- 
liteness to us. I am ashamed that she 
should see us in such a miserable place. 
Emilie, give me my other night riband^ 
and tbe wretched little looking-glass/' 

Madame de Coulanges sat up and ar- 
ranged her head-dress. At this moment, 
lady Littleton took Emilie aside^ and put 
into her hand a letter from France !-— " I 
would not speak of it suddenly to your 
mother, my dear," said she ; . •* but you 
will find the proper time. I hope it con- 
tains good news — at present, I will have 
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patience. You shall see me again soon ; 
and you must, at all events, let me toke 
you from this miserable place. Mrs. 
Somers has been punished enough.— 
Adieu! — I long to know the news frcmi 
France.'* 

The news from France was such as 
t^d^e the looking-glass drop from the 
hand of madame de Coulanges. It was 
a letter from the son of her old steward, 
to tell her that his father was dead— 
that he was now in possession of all the 
family fortune, which he was impatient 
to restore to the wife and daughter of his 
former master and friend» 

" Heaven be praised !*' exclaimed ma-, 
dame de Coulanges, in an ecstasy of joy 
— " Heaven be praised! we shall once 
more see idear Paris, and the Hotel de 
Coulanges !" 

" Heaven be praised!" cried Emilie, 
*' I shall never more see M. de Brisac. — 
My mother, I am sure, will no longer 
wish me to marry him!'* 

" No, in truth,** said the countess, "it 
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would DOW be a most unequal match, and 
one to which he is by no means entitled 
—How fortunate it is that I had not 
given him my promise !— After all, your 
aversion to him, child, was quite provi* 
dential.— Now. you inay form the most 
splendid alliance that your heart can 
desire." ^^ 

" My heart," said Emilie, sighing, 
^^ desire^ no splendid alliance. But had 
you not better lie down, dear mamma? — 
You will certainly catch cold — and, re- 
member, your mind must be kept quiet." 

It was impossible to keep her mind 
quiet; she ran on from one subject to 
another with extravagant volubility ; and 
Emilie was afraid that she would, tHe 
next day, be quite exhausted j but, on the 
contrary, after talking above half the 
nighti she fell into a sound deep ; and 
when she wakened,- after having slept 
fourteen hours, she declared that she 
would no longer be kept a prisoner in 
bed. The renovating effects of joy and 
the influence of the imagination were 

VOL. V. K 
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sever mOTe stroi^ly disipkKf^iiu^^^ Le 
loidbeiur |wae n'ert bom ^'a Stre oabU^" 
WM bi €X>mte«e^s ftroufke nuoun— and 
1^ do bet jurtice> A» wm as. readj to 
&fgi9t past ^piarrds as past aasfcNrtraes. 
Si» raadily coiapUed vitb Emilie's le* 
^Qst, th^ sha would, te soaii asaba^was 
able to go out, accompany her to lady 
XrittletonX that they might meet, and be 
ncoBciled t0 Mis^ iSk)Qfers. 

^ Sh€» bas the most tcMmenlmg temper 
iH¥igmable,*' said the countns ^ ^ andl 
would not Kve with he? for the universe 
-Mais d'ailleurs c'est la n^illeare 
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iemme du monde*' 

If^ uisllliul of beiag the best w<Mvian ia 
the world, Mrs. Somers bad beau the 
worst ; and it^ instead of being a bene* 
fiMTtress, she had been an enemby > it would 
have been all the same thing to the 
eountess i for, in this moment, she waa, 
as usual, like a child^ Sijhknd to every 
eteature of every kind. 
. Her volubility was interrupted by the 
arrival of lady Littleton^ who* came to 
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caity ftiadame de Coulanges and Enriiie 
to her house, where, as her ladyship aaid* 
Mr9« Somen was impatieatly waitmg for 
them. Lady Littleton had pre vented hOT 
from coming to this poor lodging»bouse ; 
because she knew that the being seen 
there would mortify the pride of some of 
the house of Coiflanges. 

Mrs« Somers was indeed waitiag fov 
them with inexpressible im^patience. The 
ffioment slie heard their voices in the ball, 
at kdy Littleton's, she ran down iftairs 
to meet them; and as she ennibraced 
Emilie she could not refrain from burst* 
ing into tears. 

** Testfs of joy, Ihese jnust*e,'' cried 
madame de Coulange»^^^ We are all 
happy now— perfectly happy— Are not 
we ?— Embrace me, Mrs. Somers'-^Emi'* 
lie shall not have all your heaitr^I have 
some gratitude as well as my daughter ; 
and I should have none if I did not love 
you-^especially at this moment.'* '0^ 

Madame de Coukngea was^ by thi^ 
timei ^ tli» head ^ the stairs j a servant 

k2 
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opened the diniiig^room door ; but some- 
thi^ was amiss with the strings of her 
saqiiilp-^she would stay to adjust them 
-—and said to Emilie — 

" AUez, allez— Entrez " 

Emilie obeyed. An instant after- 
wards, madame de Coulanges thought 
she heard a sudden cry^ (sither of joy or 
grief, from Emilie — She hurried into the 
dining room. 

" Bon Dieul c'est notre homme de 
F Abbaye ! ''--cried she, starting back at 
the sight of a gentleman who had beea 
kneeling at Emilie's feet, and who arose 
as she entered. 

" My son ! '* said Mrs. Soiners, eagerly 
presenting him to madame de Coulanges 
— " my son ! whom it is in your power 
to make the hapipiest or the most miser- 
able of men !" 

" In my power! — ^in Emilie's, you 
mean, I suppose,^' said the countess, 
smiling — " She is so good a girl that I 
cannot make her miserable ; and as for 
you, Mrs. Somers, the honour of yo^^ 
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alliance— and our obligations —— But 
then I shall be miserable myself if she 
does not go back with me to the Hptel de 
Coirianges — Ah ! Ciel! — And then poor 
M. de Brisac, he will be miserable, un- 
less, to comfort him, I marry him my- 
self." Half laughing, h^f crying, 

madame de Coulanges scarcely knew 
what she said or did. ' 

It was some time before she wa^ suffi- 
ciently composed to understand clearly 
what was said to her by any person in 
the room, though she asked half a dozen 
times, at least, from every one present, 
an explanation of alt that had happened. 
' Lady Littleton was the only person 
who could give an explanation. She had 
contrived this meeting, and even Mra. 
Somers had not foreseen theevent^She 
never suspected that her own e 
the very person to whom Emilie 
tached, and that it was for Emili 
her son had hitherto refused to 
with her earnest desire — that ht 
marry and settle in the world. 
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JM hopes that she would consent to his 
marrying a French girl without fortune, 
becaoae she formerly quarrelled with him 
{or reusing to marry a rich lady of qua- 
lity, who happened to be, at that time, 
high in her favour. Upon the sunamons 
home that he received from her, he was 
alarmed by the apprehension that she 
had some new alliance in view for him, 
and he resolved, before he saw h» mo- 
ther, to trust his secret t^ lady Littleton, 
who had always been a mediatrix and 
peace^-maker. He declined telling the 
name of the object of his affections; but^ 
from his description, and from many 
concomitant dates and circumstances, 
lady Littleton was led to suspect that it 
n^ight.be Emilie de Coulanges. She 
consequently contrived an interview, 
which she knew must be decisive. . 

Madiame . de Coulanges, whose imagi« 
nation was now at Paris, felt rather dis-^ 
appointed at the idea of her daughter's 
marrying an Englishman, who was nei* 
ther a count, a marquis, nor %ven a 
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baron ; but lady Littleton at length ob- 
tained that consent which she knew 
would be necessary to render Emilie 
happy, even in following the dictates of 
her heart, or her reason. 

Some conversation passed between lady 
Littleton and Mrs. Somers about a dor 
mant title in the Somers' family, which 
might be revived. This made a wonder- 
ful impression on the countess. She 
yielded, as she did every thing else, with 
a good grace. 

History does not say, whether she did 
or did not console M. de Brisac : we are 
only informed that, immediately after 
her daughter's marriage, she returned to 
Paris, and gave a splendid ball at her 
Hotel de Coulanges. — We are farther 
assured that Mrs. Somers never quar- 
relled with Emilie from the day of her 
marriage till the day of hei: deatb^-^-But 
that is incredible^ 
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CHAPTER L 

» 

<* Ahe you to be at lady Clonbrony's 
gala next week ?" said lady Langdale to 
IMrs. Dareville, whilst'they were waiting 
for their carriages in the crush-room of 
the opera-house. 

** O yes ! every body's to bie there, I 

hear/* replied Mrs. Dareville. "Your 

ladyship, of course ?'* 

** Why I don't know ; if I possibly 
ean. Lady Clonbrony makes it such 
a point with' me, that I believe I must 
look in upon her for a few minutes, 
Tbey are going to a prodigious expense 
on this occason. Soho- tells me the re- 
ception rooms are all to be new furnished;^ 
and in the. most magnificent style^ 
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A. 

*• At what a famous rate those Clon- 
bronies are dashing on/' said colonel 
Heathcock. " Up to any thing.** 

" Who are they ? — these Clonbronies, 
that one hears of so much of late ?'* — 
said her grace of Torcaster. ^^ Irish ab- 
sentees, I know* But how do they sup- 
port all this enormous expense ?" 

<^ The aon will have a prodigiously fine 
estate when some Mr. Quin dies,'' said 
Mrs* Darevillc. 

" Yes, every body who comes from 
Ireland will have a fine estate when 
somebody dies,*' said heir grace. — <• But 
what have they at present ?** 

** Twenty thousand a year, they say'* 
—replied Mrs. Dareville. 

** Ten thousand, I believe,** cried lady 
Langdale. " M^ike it a rule, you know, 
to believe only half the world says.*' 

^ *• Ten thousand, have they ? — ^possi- 
bly," said her grace. •* I know nothing 
about them ~- have no acquaintance 
among the Irish. Torcaster knows some- 
thing of lady Clonbrony ; she has fastered 
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herself, by some means^ upon him ; bat I 
cbai^tf him not tx> ammii me. Posi*- 
tively, I could not for any body, and 
much less for that sort of person^ extend 
the circle of my acquaintance/' 

^^ Now that is so cruel of yourgface/^ 
said Mra« Pareville^ laughing^^^Vwh^n 
poor lady* Qonbrony ^orkft so hard) 
and pays so high, to get into certain 
circles.'* 

*^ If you knew all she endures, to look, 
speak, move, breathe, like an English- 
woman, you would pity her"— said lady 
I^angdale. 

9 

" Yes, and you Mwnt conceive the 
peens she teekes to talk of the teebks and 
cheersj and to thank Q^ and with so 
mucjii teeste to speak pupe English," said 
Mrs* Dareville. 

*• Pure cockney^ you mean,'^ said lady 
Langdale. 

** But does lady Clonbrony expect to 
pass for English ?" said the duchess. 

" O yes ! because she is not quite Ifisfc 
ired and iom— only bred^ not bqjpn*^— 
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said Mrs» Dareville. ^^ And she could not 
be five minutes in your grace's cofiipany 
before she would tell you that she was j 
tiengUshy born in HpxfordshireJ* 

^^ She must be a vastly amusing per* 
sonage — I should like to meet her^ if 
one could see and hear her incog/' said 
the duchess. ^* And lord Clonbrony, i 
what is he ?" 

" Nothing, nobody," said Mrs. Dare# 
ville J ** one never even hears of him/* 
^^ A tribe of daughters too, I sup- 
pose ?** 

" No, no,'* said-lady Langdale, ** daugh- 
ters would be past a^ endurance.'* 

" There's a cousin, though, a miss Nu» 
gent," said Mrs. Dareville, " that lady 
Clonbrony has with her." 

" Best part of her, too" — ^said colonel 
Heathcock — ** d— — d fine girl !— never 
saw her look better than at the opera to- 
night !" 

" Fine complejnon / as lady Clonbrony 
says, when she means a high cidour ''^-^ 
said lady Langdale. 
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" Miss Nugent is not a lady's beauty,'* 
said Mrs. Darevilie. " Has she any for- 
tune, colonel ?" 

" 'Pon honour, don't know" — said the 
coloBeL 

* 

^^ There's a son, somewhere, is not 
there ?'* said lady Langdale. 

** Don't know, 'pon honour'* — ^replied 
the colonel. 

" Yes— at Cambridge — not of age, 
yet," said Mrs. Darevilie. — ^^ Bless me ! 
here is lady Clonbrony come back. I 
thought she was gone half an hour 
ago!'' 

" Mamma" — whispered one of lady 
Langdale's daughters, leaning between 
her mother and Mrs. Darevilie — "who 
is that gentleman that passed us just 
now?" 

" Which way ?" 

" Towards the doar.-^There now, 
mamma, you can see him. He is speak- 
ing to lady Clonbrony— to miss Nugent 
•——Now lady Clonbrony is introducing 
him to miss Broadhurst," 
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I see him now,*' said lady Lang^le^ 
examining him Chrough her glass — ^* a 
very gentlemanlike looking young man; 
indeed.*' 

^^ Not an Irishman, I am sure, by hisF 
manner'' said her grace. 

^' Heathcock 1" said lady Langdale, 

who is Miss Broadhurst talking to P' 
Eh ! now really — 'pon honour — 
don't know/' replied Heathcock* 

" And yet he certainly looks like 
somebody one should know," pursu* 
ed lady Langdale — ** though I don't 
recollect seeing him any where be-^ 
fore/' 

^* Really now !" was all the satisfac* 
tion she could gain from the insensi- 
ble, immoveable colonel. However, her 
ladyship, after sending a whisper along 
the line, gained the desired iflforma- 
tmkj that the young gentleman was 
lord Colambre, son, only son, of lord 
s(nd lady Clonbrony — ^that he was just 
come from Cambridge — that he was not 
yet of age — that he would be c£ zg9 
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within a year ; that he would then, after 
the death of somebodyi come into pos- 
session of a fine estate by .the. mother's 
side — — ^^ and therefore, Cat'rine, my 
dear/* said she, turning round to the 
daughter who had first pointed him out» 
— ^^ you understand we should never talk 
about other people's affairs/' 

<< No^ mamma, never. I hope to good- 
ness, mamma, lord Colambre did not 
hear what you and Mrs. Dareville were 
sajring !" 

*• How could he, child ? — He was 
quite at the other end of the woYld." 

^^ I beg your pardon, ma^m — ^he was 
at my elbow, cltfse behind us — but I 
xieVer thought about him till I heard 
somebody say—* my lord ' ^' 

** Good heavens !— I hope he didn^t 
hear.*' iis^^ v 

•* But, for my part, I said nothin^j," 
cfied lady Langdale. 

** And for my part, I said nothing 
but what every body knows t" cried Mrs* 
Dareville. 
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• ** And for my part, I am guilty only of 
hearing/' said the duchess. ^' Do, pray, 
colonel Heathcock, have the goodness to 
see what my people are about, and what 
chance we have of getting away to« 
night." 

" The duchess of Torcaster's carriage 
stops the way !*' — a joyful sound to co- 
lonel Heathcdck and to her grace, and 
not less agreeable, at this instant, to 
lady Langdale, who, the moment she 
was disembarrassed of the duchess, 
pressed through the cfowd to lady 
Clonbrony, and, addressing her with 
SflDites and complacency, '' was charmed 
to have a little moment to speak to her 
—could not sooner get through the 
crowd — would certainly do herself the 
honour to be at her ladyship's gala."— 
While lady Langdale spoke, she never 
seemed to see or think of any body but 
lady Clonbrony, ' though, all the time, 
she was intent upon every motion of lord 
..Ciilambre ; and whilst she was obliged to 
listen with a face of sympathy to a long 
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complaint of lady Clonbrony's, about' 
Mr. Soho's want of taste in ottomans^ 
she was vexed to pei'ceive that his lord- 
ship showed no desire to be introduced 
to her or to her daughters i but, on the 
contrary^ was standing talking to miss 
Nugent. His mother, at the end of her 
speech, looked round for Colambre — 
called him twice before he heard-^in- 
troduced him to lady Langdale, and to 
lady Cat'rine, and lady Anne *****, 
and to Mrs. Dareville ; to all of whom 
he bowed with an air of proud coldness, 
v^hich gave them reason to regret that 
their remarks upon his mother atid 
his family had not been made sotto 
voce. 

** Lady Langdale's carriage stops the 
way!'* — Lord Colambre made no offer 
of his services, notwithstanding a look 
from his mother. Incapable of the 
meanness of voluntarily listening to a 
conversation not intended for him -dx) 
hear, he had, however, been compelled, 
by the pressure of the crowd, to remain 4 
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• 

few minutes statioaaiy, where he could 
not avoid hearing the remarks of the & 
shionable friends — disdaining dianmida^ 
tion^ he made no attempt to conceal his 
displeasure. Perhaps his vexation was 
increased by his consciousness that there 
was some mixture of tiuth in th^r sar- 
casms. He was sensible that his mother, 
in some points — ^her manners^ for in* 
stance^ was obvious to ridicule andsa* 
tire. In lady Clonbrony's address there 
was a mixture of constraint, affectation, 
and indeciston^ unusual in a person of 
her birth, rank, and. knowledge of the 
world. A natural and unnatural manner 
seemed struggling in all her gestures, and 
in every syllable that she articulated-^ 
a naturally free, familiar, good natured, 
precipitate, Irisli manner, had been 
schooled, and schooled late in life, into 
a sober, cold, still, stiff deportment, 
which she mistook for English. A 
strong Hibernian accent she had, with 
infinite difficulty, changed into an £ng^ 
lish tone. Mistaking reverse of wrong 
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for right, she carricatared the Eiaglish 
pronunciatioa ; and the extraordinary 
precision of her London phraseology be*> 
trayed her not to be a Londoner, as the 
man who strove to pass £fx an Athenian 
was detected by his Attic dialect. Not 
aware of her real danger, lady Clon* 
brony was, on the opposite side, in con- 
tinual apprehension every time she 
opened her lips, lest some treacherous 
a or e, some strong r, some puzzling 
aspirate or non^^aspirate, some unguarde- 
ed note, interrogative, or expostulatory, 
should betray her to be an Irishwoman* 
Mrs. Dareville had, in her mimicry, 
perhaps, a little exaggerated, as to the 
teebles and cheers^ but still die general 
likeness of the representation of lady 
Clonbrony was strong enough to strike 
and vex her son. He had now, for the 
first time, an opportunity of judging 
of the estimation in which his mother 
and his family were held by certain lea^ 
ders of the ton; of whom, in her letters, 
she had spoken so much, and into whose 
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society, or rather into whose parties, she 
had been admitted. He saw that the 
renegado cowardice with which sbe de- 
nied, abjured, and reviled her own coun- 
try, gained nothing but ridicule and 
contempt. He loved his mother; and, 
whilst he endeavoured to conceal her 
faults and foibles as much as possible 
from his own heart, he could not efidure 
those who dragged them tp light and 
ridicule. The next morning, the first 
thing that occurred to lord Colambre's 
remembrance, when he awoke, was the 
sound of the contemptuous emphasis 
which had been laid on the word ];rish 
absentees! — This led to recollections 
of his native country, to comparisons 
of past and present scenes to future 
plans of life. Young and careless as he 
seemed, lord Colambre was cd.paUe of 
serious reflection. Of naturally quick 
and strong capacity, ardent aflfeetions, 
impetuous temper, the early years of his 
childhood passed at his father's castle 
in Ireland, where, from the lowest ser- 
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vant to the well-dressed dependent of 
the ^inily, every body had conspired to 
wait upon, to fondle, to flatter, to wor* 
ship, this darling of their lord. Yet he 
was not spoiled — not rendered selfish. 
For in the midst of this flattery and ser- 
vility, some strokes of genuine generous 
affection had gone home to his little 
heart; and though unqualified submis- 
sion had increased the natural impetuo* 
sity of his temper, and though visions of 
his future grandeur had touched his in- 
fant thought, yet, fortdnately, before he 
acquired any fixed habits of insolence or 
tyranny, he was carried far away from 
all that were bound or willing to submit 
to his commands, far away from all signs 
of hereditary grandeur — plunged into 
one of our great public schools— into a 
new world. Forced to struggle, mind 
and body, with his equals, hi? rivals, 
the little lord became a spirited school- 
boy, and, in time, a man. Fortunately 
for him, science and literature happened 
to be the faction among a set of clever 
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joung mea with whom he was ai Cam- 
bridge« His ambitiim fi>r intellectual 
soperioriiy was raised, his views were 
eidaiged, his tastes aoid his manners 
finrmed. The sobriety of Ei^lish good 
sense mixed most aAvantageously witb 
Irish vivacity: English prudence go* 
vemed, but did not extingaish bis Irish 
enthnsiasm. But^ in fact» English and 
Irish bad not been invidiously contrasted 
in his mind : he had been so long resi- 
dent in En^and, and so intimately c<hi- 
nected with Englishmen^ that he was 
not obvious to any of t^ common-place 
ridicule thrown upon Hibernians; and 
he had lived with men who were too 
well informed and libeiy to misjudge or 
depreciate a sister coimtry. He had 
found, from experience, that however 
reserved the English may be in manner, 
they are warm at heart; that however 
averse they may be froitt forming new 
acquaintance, their esteem and confi* 
dence once gained, tbey make the most 
solid friends* He had fofimed firiesd- 
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ships m EtsgbKod ; he was fully sensible 

of the superior comforts, refinement, 

and information^ of English sodety^ 

but his own country was endeared to 

him by early associabon, amd a sense 

af duty and patriotism attached him to 

Ireland.-— <-"And shall I too be an ab*» 

senteeS was a questicm whteh resulted 

I 

from these reflections^***a qioestioo which 
h& wzs not yet prepared to answer de» 
ctdedly. la the mean time, the first 
business of the morning wais to exe- 
cute a commission for £ Cambridge 
friend* Mr. Berryl had bought from 
Mr. Mordieai, a famous. London coach^ 
makers a curricle, warranted sound, for 
which he had paid a sound price, upon 
express condition that Mr.^ Mordlcai 
should be answerable for all repairs of 
the carridef &r six months. In three, 
both the: caffriage and body were found 
to be good for nothibg^^the curricle had 
been xsetusned to Mn Mordicai — nothing 
had since been heard ai it^ or iro^yi^im ;; 
and lord Cohnlire had undertaifeeiir tr 
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pay hhn and it a visit, and to make all 
proper inquiries. Accordingly, he weflt 
^ the coachmaker's } * and, obtaining no 
satisfaction from the underlings, desired 
to see the head of the house. He was 
answered that Mr. Mordicai was not 
at hcmie. His lordship had never seen 
Mr. Mordicai ; but jpst then he saw, 
walking across the yard, a man who 
looked something like a Bond Slareet cox- 
comb, but not the least like a gentleman, 
who called, in the tone of a master, for 

m 

" Mr. Mordicai's barouche I** It ^- 

peared; and he was stepping into it, when 
lord Colambre took the liberty of stop- 
ping him ; and, pointing to the wreck of 
Mr. Berryrs curricle, now standing in 
the yard, began aistatement of his friend's 
grievances, ^nd an appeal to common 
justice and conscience, which he, un- 
knowing the nature of the man with 
whom he had to deal, inaagined must be 
irresistible. Mr, Mordicai stood without 
moving a muscle of his dark wooden face 
—Indeed, in his face ther^ appeared to 
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be no muscles, or none ivhich could move ; 
sd that, though he had what are generally 
called handsome features, there was,si^ 
together, something unnatural and shocli^ 
ing in his countenance. When, at last, 
his eyes turned and his lips opened, this 
seemed to be done by machinery, and not 
by the will of a living creature, or from 
the impulse of a rational soul. Lord COi^ 
lambre was so much struck with this, 
strange physiognomy, that he actually 
forgot much he had to say of springs and 
wheels — But it was no matter— -Whatever 
he had said, it would have come to the 
same thing ; and Mordicai would have 
answered as he now did— 

** Sir — It was my partner made that 
bargain, not myself; and I don't hold 
rayself bound by it, for he is the sleeping 
partner only, and not empowered to act 
in the way of busings — Had Mr. Berryl 
bargained with me, I should have told 
him that he should have looked to these 
things before his carriage went out of our 
yard." • 

The indignation of lord Colambre kim 

VOL. V, I# 
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died at these worda — ^but in vaifi*-To 
all that indignatioii could by' word or 
llpok uige against Mordicai, he re- 
plied— 

*< May be so» sir>-*rtbe law is open to 
your fiiendr— the law is opeh to all men, 
who can pay for it/' 

Lord Colambre tumM in despair from 
tiie cdlous coachmaker) and listened to 
one of his more compassionate looking 
workmen, who was reviewing thedisa- 
bled curricle ; and, whilst he was waiting 
to know the sum of his friend's misfor- 
tune, a fat, joUy, Falstaff looking person- 
age came into the yard, acdbsted Mordicai 
with a degree of familiarity which, from 
a gentleman, appeared to lord Colambre 
to be almost impossible. 

** How are you^ Mordicai, my good 
fellow V cried he, speaking with a strong 
Irish acceht. 

« Who is this ?" whispered lord Co- 
lambre to the foreman, who was examin- 
ing the curricle. 

*« Sir Terencfe OTay, sir ^There 

must be entire new wheeb.'' 
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" Now tell me» my tight fcUow/'*~ 
continued sir Terence, balding Mordicai 
fast— ^ when, in the name of. all 'the 
saints, good or bad, in the calendar^ do 
you reckon to let us sport the suiddaV^ 

Mordicai forcibly drew his mouth into 
what he meant for a smile, and aa» 

swered ^ Aii soon as possible, air 

Terence." 

Sir Terence, in a tone of jocose, wheed- 
ling expostulation, entreated him to hav€ 
the carriage finished otU qfhand-^^^ Ah 
now ! Mordy, my precious ! let us have it 
by the birthday, and come and dine wiUi 
us o'Monday*at the Hibernian Hotel -^ 
there's a rare one-~wiU you ?" 

Mordicai accepted the invitation, and 
promised faithfully that the suicide 
should be finished by Uie birthday* Sir 
Terence dbook hands upon this promise, 
and^ after telling a good story, which 
made one of the workmen in the yardm- 
an Irishman-^grin with delight, walked 
o£ Mprdicfti, first waiting till the 

l2 
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knight was. out of hearing, called a- 
loud — 

^* You grinning rascal ! mind, at your 
peril, and don't let that there carriage be 
touched, d'ye see, till farther orders." 

One of Mr. Mordicai's clerks, with a 
huge long feathered pen behind his ear, 
observed that Mr. Mordicai was right in 
that caution, for that, to the best of bis 
comprehension, sir Terence O'Fay, and 
his principal too, wei^e over head and 
ears in debt. 

Mordicai coolly answered, that he was 
well aware of that ; but that the estate 
could afford to dip farther ; that, for his 
part, he was under no apprehension ; be 
knew how to look sharp, and to bite be- 
fore he was Ut: that he knew sir Te 
rence and his principal were leagued 
together to- give the creditors the go ly, 
but that, clever as they botlr %ere at 
that work, he trusted he was their 
match. 

^* Will you be so good, sir, to fimsb 
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making out this estimate for me ?" inter- 
rupted lord Colambre. 
" Im mediately » sir — Sixly-nine pound 

four, and the perch Let us see 

.Mr. Mordicai, ask him, ask Paddy^ 
about sir Terence"r-said the foreman^ 
pointing back over his shoulder to the 
Irish workman, who was at this momeiit 
pretending to be wondrous hard at work. 
However, when Mr. Mordicai defied him 
to tell him any thing he did not know, 
Paddy, parting with an untasted bit of 
tobacco, began and recounted some of 
sir Terence OTay's exploits in evading 
duns, replevying cattle, fighting sheriffs, 
bribing subs^ managing cants, tricking 
custodees, in language so strange, and 
with a countenance and gestures so full 
of enjoyment of the jest, that, whilst 
Mordicai stood for a moment aghast with 
astonishment, lord Colambre could not 
help laughing, partly at,, and partly with, 
his countryman. AIJ the yard w«re in 
a roar of laughter, though, they did not 
understand half of what they heard } biit 
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Ih&T risible muscles were acted upon me- 
\ chanicalljy or maliciously^ merely by the 
sound of the Irish brogue. 

Mordicaiy waiting till the laugh was 
over, drily observed, that *'the law is ex- 
ecuted in another guess sort of way in 
England from what it is in Ireland '^— 
therrfor^ for his part, he de^ed nothing 
better than to set his wits fairly against 
such sharks — that there was a pleasure 
in doing up a debtor, which none but st 
creditor could know. 

^^ In a moment, sir ; if you'U have a 
moment's patience, sir, if you pleas^^ 
said the slow foreman to lord Cc^mlMre; 
^^ I must go down the pounds once more, 
and then TU let you have it«'^ 

** rU tell you what, Smitbfield*'— con- 
tinued Mr. Mordicai, coming dose be- 
side his foreman, and speaking very lovr» 
but with a voice treoobling with angef) 
for he was piqued by bis foreman^s dodtrts 
of his capacity to cope with sir Terence 
OTay~«* rU tell you what, SmitbfieU» 
1*11 be cursed, if I don't get every inch 
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of them into my power — You know 
how — ^*' 

'' You are the best judge, sir/' replied 
the foreman ; ^* biit I would not under- 
take sir Terence j and the question is» 
whether the estate will answer the tote of 
the debts, and whether you know them 
all for certain?—'* 

" I do, sir, I tell you— There's Ghreen 
— there's Blancham *-* there's Gray— 
there's Soho— naming several more-*- 
and, to my knowledge^ lord Clon- 
brony-— '* 

'^ Stop, sir/' cried lord Colamfare in a 
voice which made Mordicai and every 

body present start — " I am his son ^\ 

•* The devil r' said Mordicai. 
" God bless every bone in his body,, 
then 1— he's aa Irishman," cried Faddy 
— ** and there was the' r<ison my heart 
warmed to him from the first minute he 
come into the yard« though I did not 
know it tiU now." 

^* What^ sir ! are you my lord Colam^ 
b?e ?" said Mr.. Mprdiciai, recovering, but 
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not clearly recovering, his intellects*— ^^ I 
beg pardon, but I did not know you "was 
lord Colambre— I thought you told me 
you was the friend of Mr, Berryl.** 

^^ I do n6t see the incompatibility of 
the assertion, sir,'' replied lord Colambre, 
taking from the bewildered foreman's un- 
resisting hand the account which he had 
been so long Jiamishing^ 

^ Give me leave> my lord," said Mor- 
dicai— -*' I beg your pardon, my lord, 
perhaps we can compromise that* busi- 
ness for your friend MrfBerrylj since 
he is your lordship's friend, perhaps we 
can contrive to compronwe and spUt tite 
difference.*' 

To compromise^ and split the difference, 
Mordicai thought were favourite phrases, 
and approved Hibernian modes of doing 
business, which would conciliate this 
young Irish nobleman, and dissipate the 
proud tempest, which had gathered, and 
now swelled in his breast. 

" No, sir, no !'* cried lord Colambre, 
holding firm the paper — " I want no ia- 
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r 
vour from you* I will accept of none for 
my friiend #r for myself/* 

^* Favour ! Noj my lord, I should not 

presame to offer But I should wish^ 

if you'll allow me, to do^ your friend 
justice.** 

Lord Colambre, recollecting that he 
lia4 no right, in his pride, to fling away 
his friend's money, let Mr. Mordicai look 
at the account; and, his impetuous tem- 
per in a few moments recovered by good 
sense, he considered, that, as his person 
was 'utterly unlcnown to 'Mr, Mordicai, 
no offence could have been intended to 
him, and that, perhaps, in what had been 
said of his father's debts and distress, 
there might be more tru£h than he was 
aware of. Prudently, therefore, con- 
trolling his feelings, and commanding 
himself, he suffered Mn Mordicai to show 
him into a parlour to settle his friend's 
business. In a few minutes, the account 
was reduced to a reasonable form, and, 
in consideration of the partner's having 
made the bargain, by which Mr. Mor« 
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dicai felt bims^ influenced in honour, 
though not bound in law, fat undertook 
to have^tbe curride made better than new 
again, for Mn Berry), for twenty guineas. 
«— Then came awkward i^ologies to lord 
Colambre, which he ill endured.-—^* Be- 
tween omvelves, my lord,*' continued 
Mordicai«— • 

But the familiarity of the phrase, ^ Be^ 
tween ourselves'^ — ^this im]^c»tion of 
equality — lord Cblambre could not ad- 
mit : he moved hastily towards the door, 
ahd departed. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ft 

FiTLi; of what he had heard^ and iniu 
patient to obtatn farter ioformatioii te- 
spectbig the state of hii father's aifahv» 
lord Colambre hastened home $ but hk 
father was out, and hia mother was en- 
gaged with Mr. Soho, directmg, or hk 
tber being directed, bow her apartments 
should be fitted up tot her gala. As 
lord Colambre entered the room, be saw 
his mother, miss Nugent, and Mr. Soho, 
standing at a large table, which was co- 
vered with rolls of paper^ patterns^ and 
drawings of fmrniture: Mr« Sbho wsto 
speaking in a conceited, dictatorial tone, 
asserting^ that there was no ^ colour in 
nature fat that room tqasl to Ae helfy* 
u*4bejawm; which belljf^^ke Jmm he 
10 pronooBiced,. that iady Ctonbi^ony un^ 
deistood it to b&bsbsUe tmiformc^ andQ 
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under this mistake, repeated and assented 
to the assertion, till it was set to rights, 
with condescending superiority,, by the 
upholsterer. This first architectural up- 
holsterer of the age, as he styled him- 
self, and was universally admitted to be 
by all the world of fashion, then, with 
full powers given to him, spoke en maitre. 
—-The whole face of things must be 
changed* There must be new hangings, 
new draperies, new cornices, new cande- 
labras, new every thing Ir— : 

*^ The upholsterar'aeyey in fine frttizy roUmg, 
Glances from ceiling to floor, from floor «io ceiling; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the upfaolsterer'f 

pencil 
Turns to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'' 

Of the value of a.NAMt no. one, could 
be more sensible than Mr. Soho. 

*^ Your la'ship sees-^this is merely a 
scratch of my pencil. Your la'ship's sen- 
sible—just to give you an idea of Ihe 
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shape, the form of the thing. You fill 
up your angles here with encoinieres-^ 
round vour walls with the Turkish tent 
drapery — a fancy of my own— -in apri- 
cot cloth, or crimson velvet, suppose, 
or, en Jbite^ in crimson satin draperiei^ 
fanned and riched with gold fringes, en 
suite — p — intermediate spaces, Apollo's 

heads with gold Jfays and here, 

ma'am, you place four chanceUereSj with 
chimeras at the corners, covered with 
blue silk and silver fringe, elegantly fan* 

ciful with my statira canopy here 

—light blue silk draperies — aerial tint, 
with silver balls «— — and for seats here, 
the SERAGLIO OTTOMANS, superfinc ' scar- 
let — your paws — griffin — - golden — and 
. golden tripods, here, with antique cranes 
— and oriental alabaster tables here and 
there— quite appropriate, your la'ship 
feels, 

*^ And, let me reflect. For the next 
apartment, it strikes nie^:— asyoiirla'^hip 
don't value expense *— the Alhambra 
hangings — my own thought entirely-r- — 
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Nowy before I imrol them, lady Clooi^ 
brony, I must beg you'll not mention I've 
shown them. I give you my sacred ho- 
nour, not a soul has set eye upon the 
Alhambra hangings, except Mra. Dare^ 
ville, who stake a peep } I refused^ abso>- 
lately refused, the duchess of Torcaater 
— But I can't refijse your Wsbip 
So see ma'am — (unrolling them)— sci^- 
Uola porphyi^ columns supporting the 
grand domc^-entabbture^ silvcre4 ^^^ 
decorated with imitative bronae ^roap 
ment : under tibe entablature, a Mtkncf 
in pelmetSj of pu&d scarlet silk, wouU 
have an unparalleled grand e€fecf, seea 
through the arches — ^with the tbbbisoni) 
XB£LLicB PiiPBR, would make a ifmt en- 
^embky novel beyond example. Ob that 
Tretttsond trellice paper, I confess, b- 
dies, I do pique myself. 
** Then, for the little room, I recoup 
/meaod turning it temporarily into a Chi* 
#nese pagoda,, with this Chmesat pagoda 
fct^pfTy with the fmrcebdn horder^^ and 
jessea^ and jars^ and beakesrs, to ttlktdi ^ 
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and I can ventare to promise one vase of 
preemiaent size and beauty.— —*0, in^ 
dubitablyi if your la'ship prefers it, you 
can have the Egyptian Ueroghfphic pc^ 
peTy with the ibU horder^ to match ! — 
The onlj objection is, ona^sees it every* 
where— quite antediluvian— gone to the 
hotels even ; but^ to be sure, if ycos 

la'ahip has a fancy at all events^ I 

humblj recommend, what her grace of 

Torcaster longs to patronize, my moon 

eoRTAWs, with catKilelight dmperies. 

A demisai8i4v elegance this — I hit off 

• yesterday — and — True, your la'ship's 

quite correct — out of the common, com*^ 

pletely. And, of course, you'd have the 

splhynx candetabvas, and the Phoenix ar- 

gands— I— O ! nothing else lights now, 

ma'am !*-<— Expense (—Expense of the 

whole ! — Impossible to calculate here on 

the spot ! — but nothing at all worth your 

ladyship^s cdnmderiEitioii P' — 

At another moment, lord Colambre 
might have been amused with all* this 
, rhodomontade. and with the airs andA^o^ 
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luble conceit of the orator ; but, after 
what he had heard at Mn Mordicai's, 
this whole scene struck him more with 
melancholy than with mirth. He was 
alarmed by the prospect of new and un- 
bounded expense ; provoked, almost past 
enduring, by the jargon and imperti- 
nence of this upholsterer) mortified 
and vexed to the heart, to see . his mo- 
ther the dupe, the sport of such a cox- 
comb. 

" Prince of puppies ! — Insufferable !— 
My own mother !" lord Colambre repeat- 
ed to himself, as he walked hastily up 
and down the room. 

/ 



' ** Colambre, won't you let us have 
your judgment— your teeste /'* said his 
mother. 

'< Excuse me, ma'am — I have no taste, 
no judgment, in these things.'' 

He sometimes paused, and looked at 
Mr. Soho, with a string inclination 

to 4 But knowing, that he should 

say too much,' if he said any thing, he 
was silent } never dared to approach tbe 
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council table —but continued walking up 
and down the room, till he heard a voice 
which at once arrested hin attention and 
soothed his ire. He approached the 
table instantly, and listened, whilst miss 
Nugent said every thing be wished to 
have said, and with all the propriety and 
delicacy with which he thought he could 
not have spoken. He leaned on the 
table, and fixed his eyes upon her— 
years ago he had seen his cousin — ^last 
night he had thought her handsome, 
pleasing, graceful — ^but now he saw a 
new person, or he saw her in a new 
light. He marked the superior intelli- 
gence, the animation, the eloquence of 
her countenance, its variety, whilst alter- 
nately, with arch raillery or grave hu- . 
mour, she played off Mr. Soho, and made 
him magnify the ridicule, till it was 
apparent even to lady Clonbrony. He 
observed the anxiety, lest his mother 
should expose her own foibles ; he was 
touched by the*respectful, earnest kind- 
ness-rthe soft tones of persuasion with 
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which she addressed his mother— the 
care not to presume upon her 0¥m infia- 
ence— the good sense, the taste, she 
showed, yet not displaying her superi* 
ority-~the address, temper, and patience, 
with which she at last accomplished her 
purpose, and prevented lady Clonbrony 
from doing any thing preposterously ab* 
surd, or exoAitanUy extravagant. 

Lord Colambre was actually sorry 
when the busmess was ended — when 
Mr. Soho departed — ^for miss Nagent 
was then silent ; and it was necessaicy to 
remove his eyes from that count^ance 
on which he had .gazed unobserved. 
Beautiful and graceful, yet so uncon* 
scious was she of her ^^arms, that the 
eye of admiration could rest upon ber 
widiout her perceiving it— she seemed 
so intent upon others as totally to forget 
herself. The whole train of lord Colam* 
fare's thoughts was so completely derang- 
ed, that, although he was sensible* there 
was something of iniipprtance he bad to 
say to his mother, yet, when Mr. Sobers 
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departure left him opportunity to speak, 
lie stood silent, unable to recollect any 
^hing but— — Grace Nugent. 

When miss Nugent left the room, after 
some minutes' silence, and some effort, 

lord Colambre said to his mother ^- 

* 

^^ Pray, madam, do you know any thing 
of sir Terence O'Fay ?*' 

^ IV* said lady Clonbrony, drawing 
up her head proudly ; '* I know he is a 
person I cannot endure. He is no friend 
of mine I can assure you-~nor any such 
sort of person/* 

** I thought it was impossible!'' cried 
k>rd Colambre, with exultation* 

^ I only wish your father, Colambre, 
could say as much," added lady Clon- 
hrony. 

Lord Colambre'^ countenance feU 
again— >4ind again he was silent for some 
time. 

'* Does my father dine at home, 
ma^am ?" 

^^ I suppose' not } he seldom dines at 
bc^me.** 
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, * << Perhaps, ma'am, my father may have 
-some cause to be uneasy about ?" 

** About?" — said lady Clonbrony, in 
a tone, and ^ith a look of curiosity, 
which convinced her son that she knew 
nothing of his debts or distresses, if he 
had any. — " About what ?" repeated her 
ladyship. 

Here was no receding, and lord Colam* 
bre never had Recourse to artifice. 

^' About his afl&irs, I was going to say, 
madam. But, since you know nothing 
of any difficulties or embarrassmentSj I 
am persuaded that none exist." 

«< Nay — I copwfd tell you that, Colam- 
bre. There are difficulties for ready mo- 
ney, I confess^ when I ask for it, which 
surprise me often. I know nothing of 
a&irs — Ladies of a certain rank seldom 
do,' you know. But, considering your 
father's estate, and the fortune I brought 
him," added her ladysfaip> proudly, " I 
canmtt conceive it at all. Grace Nugent, 
indeed, often talks to me of embarrass- 
ments and economy; but that, *poof 



1 
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thing, is very natural for her, because her 
fortune is not particularly large, and she 
has left it all, or^almost all, in her uncle 
and guardian's hands. I know she's often 
distressed for odd money to l6nd me, and 
that makes her anxious*" 

*^ Is not miss Nugent very much ad- 
mired, ma'am, in London ?'* 

** Of course — in the company she is 
in, you know, she has every advantage. 
And she has a natural family air of 
fashion — Not but what she would have 
got on much better, if, when she first ap- 
peared in Lon'on, she had taken my ad* 
vice, and wrote herself on her cards miss 
de Nogent, which would have taken off 
the prejudice against the Iricism of Ku- 
gent, you know; and there is a count de 
Nogent." 

*^ I did not knojv there was any such 

prejudice, ma'am. There may be among 

a certain set ;' but, I should think, not 

among well inforihed, well bred people." 

** 1; big your pawdon^ Colambre j surely 
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ly that was bora in Efiglaiid, an Hen^b* 
Woman haiwn! must be well itifafwnied on 
this pint, any way;" 
liord Colambre was respectfully silent 
" Mother,*' resumed he, " I wonder 
that miss Nugent is not married 1" 

<' That is her own fau't entirely ; she 
his refused very good offers-— establish- 
ments that, I own I think, as lady 
Langdale says, I was to blame to allow 
her to let pass : but young fenSej, till thej 
are twenty, always think they can do 
better. Mr* Martingale, of Martingale, 
proposed for her, Init she objected to him 
on account of he^es being on the toif ; 
and Mr. St. Albans^ 7000/. a-year, be- 
cause—I redfif forget what-r-I believe 
only because she did not like him— aod 
something about principles. Now there 
is colonel Heathcock, one of the noost 
jfoshionable young men you see, always 
with the duchess of Torcaster and that 
set— *Heathcock takes a vast deal of oo- 
tice of her, for him ; and yet, Vm per* 
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sitadecl, she wouldnothavehim to-morrow 
if he came to the pinty and for no reason^ 
reelhf now, that she can give me, but 
because she says he^s a coxcoinb- Grace 
has a tincture of Irish pride. But^ for 
my part, I rejoice that she is so difficult) 
for I don't know what I should do with^ 
out her." 

*' Miss Nugent is indeed «-i*-^ very 
much attached to you, mother, lam con- 
vinced'' — said lord Colambre, beginning 
his sentence with great enthusiasmi and 
ending it widi great sobriety. 

^^ Indeed, then, she's a sweet girl, and 
I am very partial to her, tliere's the truth" 
—cried lady Clonbrony, in an undis- 
guised Irish acceiit, ai^d with her natural 
warm manner. But, a moment after* 
wards, her features and whole form re^ 
sumed their constrained stillness and 
stiffiiess, and in her English accent sh^ 
continued — 

*' Before you put my idears out of my 
head, Colambre, I had something to sa^ 
to you O I I know what it was — W? 
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were talking of embarrassments — and I 
wished to do your father the justice to 
mention to you, that he has been uncom^ 
man liberal to me about this gala, and has 
reelhf given me carte blanche ; and I've a 
notion — ^indeed I know — that it is you, 
Colambre, I am to thank for this." 

•' Me !— ma'am !" 

** Yes ! — Did not your father give you 
any hint?" 

*^ No, ma'am ; I bave seen my father 
but for half an hour since I came to 
town, and in that time he said nothing 
to m e < of his affiiirs." 

^^ But what I allude to is more your 
affair." 

<* He did not speak to me of any 
affairs, ma'am — he spoke only of v^ 
horses." ^i* 

<^ Then I suppose my lord leaves it to 
me to open the matter to you. I ,have 
the pleasure to tell you, that we have in 
view for you — and, I think I may say, 
with more than the approbation of all her 
family-^ an alliance- 
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^ 1 my dear laolfaer ! you cannot be 
seriottSy'' cried lord Cdanabre— >* You 
know X wi not otyeu^ of discretion yet 
— I shall not think of marrying these tela 
years. At least/' 

^ Why net ?~Nay, my deair Colam- 
bre, don't go, I beg— I am seripw, I as- 
sure you-^aad, to eoavinee you of it, I 
shall tell you candidly, at Oioee, all your 
father told me— pThat now you've done 
with Cambridge, and are cocoe to London, 
he agrees with me in \i^ishing that you 
should make the figure you ought to 
make, Colambre, as sole heir ap^rent to 
the Qonbrony estate, and all that sort of 
thing — ^But, on the other hand, living in 
LoniVpi, and making you the handsome 
allowance you ought to have, are, both to- 
gether, more than your father x:an affi^rdy 
without inconvenience, he tells me«" 

" I assure you, mother, I ahall he con^ 
tent " 



" No, no J you must not be content^ 
child, and you must hear me — Yom rau9t 
live m a becoming style, and make a pro* 

vol. V, M 
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per appearance — I could not present you 
to my friends here, nor be happy, if y oa 
did not, Colambre. Now the way is 
dear before you— You have birth and 
title, here is fortune ready made — ^you 
will have a noble estate of your own 
when old Quin dies, and you will not 
be any incumbrance or inconvenience 
to your father or any body. Marrying 
an heiress accomplishes all this at once 
— and the young lady is every thing we 
could -wish, besides — You will meet 
again at the gala. Indeed, between 
ourselves, she is the grand object of the 
gala*— All her friends will come en 
masse, and one should wish that they 
should see things in proper style^^You 
have seen the young lady in que^on, 

Colambre — Miss Broadhurst Don't 

you recollect the young lady I introduced 
you to last night, kfter the opera ?" 

** The little, plain girl, covered with 
diamonds, who was standing beside miss 
Nugent?". 

" In diamonds, yes — But you won't 
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think her plain when you see more of her 
— that ^eftrs ofi^I thought her plain, 

at first — I hope " 

" I hope," said lord Colambre, " that 
you will not take it unkindly of me^ my 
dear mother, if I tell you, at once, that I 
have no thoughts of marrying at present 
— and that I never will marry for money 
— Marrying an heiress is not even a new 
way of paying old debts — at all events, 
it is one to which no distress could per- 
suade me to have recourse ; and as I must, 
if I outlive old Mr. Quin, have an inde« 
pendent fortune, there is no occasion to 
purchase one by marriage.*' 

** There is no distress that I know of 
in |he case," cried lady Clonbrony — ■. 
'* Where is your imagination running, 
Colambre ? — But merely for your esta- 
blishment, your independence/* 

" Establishment, I ' want none— inde- 
pendence I do desire, and will preserve 
—Assure my father, ray dear mother^ 
that I will not be an expense to him— I 
will live within the allowance he made 

M 2 
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tne it Camtmdge-^I will give up liolf of 
i1>^I will do any thing for his cooveni*- 
ence — but marry for moQey, that I can- 
not do." 

^* TlieD, Cotambre, you are Very dis- 
obliging*'-~said lady Clonbrony, with an 
expression of disappointment and dis- 
pleasure; " for your father says, if you 
doa^t marry miss Broadhurst, we can't 
live in London another winter/' 
. This said — which, had she been at tlii 
moment mistress of hersdf, she would not 
have betrayed — ^lady Qonbrony abruptly 
quitted tbe room. Her son stood mo* 
tionless, saying to himself-— 

" Is this my mother ? How al- 
tered V' 

The next morning, he seized an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to his father, whom he 
caught with difficulty, just when he was 
going out, as usYial, for the day. Lord 
Calambre, with all the respect due to bis 
lather, and with that affectionate man- 
ner by which he always knew how td 
soften the strength of bis expressions, 
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made nearly the same declairfttiona of his 
resoltttion, by which his nK)ther bad 
been so much surprised and offended. 
Lord Clonbrony seemed more embar- 
rassed, but not so much displeased».--r' 
When lord Colambre adverted^ 9S deli- 
cately a» he could, to the selfishness of 
desiring^ from him the sacrifice of liberty 
for life, to say nothing of his affections^ 
merely to enable his family to make a 
splendid figure in London; lord Clon- 
brony exclaimed — " That's all nonsense ! 
~ cursed nonsense ! — ^that's the way we 
are obliged to state the thing to your 
mother, my dear boy, because I might 
talk her deaf before she would under* 
stand or listen to any thing else— But, 
for my own share, I don't care a rush if 
London was sunk in the. salt sea. Little 
Dublin for my money, as sir Terence 
O'Pay says/' 

" Who is sir Terence OTay ?— May I 
ask, sir ?" 

" Why, don't you know Terry ? — Ay, 
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you've been so long at Cambridge— I 
forgot And did you never see Terry ?" 

** I have seen him, sir — I met him 
yesterday at Mr. Mordicai's, the coach- 
maker's." 

*^Mordicai*s !'* — exclaimed lord Clon- 
brony, with a sudden blush, which he 
endeavoured to hide, by taking snuff. 
** He is a damned rascal, that Mordicai! 
—I hope you didn't believe a word he 
said— Nobody does that knows him." 

^* I am glad, sir, that you seem to know 
him so well, and to be upon your gassd 
against him," replied IcMrd Cokunbre; 
** for, from what I heard of his conver- 
sation, when he was not^warewho I was, 
I am convinced he would do you any in- 
jury in his power." 

'* He shall never have me in his power, 
I promise him. We shall takfe^ care of 
that But what did he sav ?" 

Lord Cblambre repeated tk.^ sqjbstaflce 
of what Mordicai had said, and lord 
(^lonbrony reiterated — " Damned rascal! 
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damned rascal ! — PU get out of his 

lia.]ids — 1*11 have no more to do with 
liim/' But, as he spoke, he exhibited 
evident symptoms of uneasiness, moving 
continually, and shifting from leg to leg, 
like a foundered horse. « 

He could npt bring himself positively 
to deny that he had debts and difficul- 
ties ; but he would by no means open the 
state of his afiairs to his son — " No fa- 
ther is called upon to do that,*' said he to 
himself—" None but a fogl would do it.** 
Lord Colambre, perceiving his father's 
eoibarrassment, withdrew his eyes, re- 
spectfully refrained from all farther inqui- 
rieis, and simply repeated the assurance he 
had made to his mother, that he would 
put his family to no additional expense ; 
and th^t, if ijt was necessary, he would 
willingly give up half his allowance. 

" Not at all, not at all, my dear boy, " 
said his father—^' I would rather cramp 
mySelf than that you should be cramped, 
a thousand times over. But it is all my 
lady Clonbrony's nonsense. — If people 
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. would but, as they ought, stay in their 
own country^ live on their own estates» 
and kill their own mutton, money need 
never be wanting." 

For killing their own mutton, lord Co* 
lambre did not see the indispensable ne- 
cessity i but he rejoiced to hear his father 
assert, that people should reside in their 
own country. 

" Ay," cried lord Clonbrony, to 
strengthen his assertion, as he always 
thought it necessary to do, by quoting 
some other person's opimoik ^' So sir 
Terence 0*Fay always says, and thafs 
the reason your mother can^t ^endure 
poor Terry — You don't know Terry ?— 
No, you have only seen him ; but, indeed, 
to. see him is to know him; for he ii 
the most off-hand, good fellow^in £u* 
rope/' 

" I don't pretend to know him, yet,'' 

said lord Colambre. ^* I am not so pre-^ 

sumptuous as to form my opinion at first 

sight." 

. " O, curse your modesty !'* interrupted 
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lord ClonbroDyi " you mean, you dpn't 
preteod to like him yet { but Terry will 
make you Hke him. I defy you not-^ 
I'll introduce you to him — ^him to you, 
I inean--*mo$t warm hearted^ generous 
dog upon earth — convivial — jovial — with 
wit and humour enough, in his own wayi 
to split you— split me if he has not.-^ 
You need not cat^t down your eyes, Co-? 
lambre. What's your objection ?" 

*• I have made none, sir — but, if you 
urge me, I can only say, that, if he had» 
all these good qualities, it is to be re« 
gretted that he does not look and speak 
a little more like a gentleman/' 

" A gentieman !-^he is as much a 
gentleman as any of your formal prigs^-^ 
Not the exact Cambridge cut, may-be 
— - — Curse your English education! — 
'Twas noue of my advice—. — I suppose 
you mean to take after your mother in 
the notion, that nothing can be good or 
genteel but what's English.'* 

** Far from it, sir j I assure you, I am 
^.wann a friend to Ireland as your heart 

M 5 
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could wish. You will have no reason, 
in that respect at least, nor, I hope, in 
any other, to curse my English education 
—and, if my gratitude and affection can 
avail, you shall never regret the kindness 
and liberality with which you have, I 
fear, distressed yourself to afford me the 
means of becoming all that a British 
nobleman ought to be.'' 

" Gad ! you distress me now j" said 
lord Clonbrony — •* and I didn't expect 
"it, or I wouldn't make a fool of myself 
this way,'* added he, ashanied of his emo* 
tion, and whiffling it offr *^ You have an 
Irish heart, that I see; which no education 
can spoil. But you must like Terry— 
PU give you time, as he said to me, when 
first he taught me to like usqnebai^h 
Good morning to youf * 

Whilst lady Clonbrony, in conse- 
quence of her residence in London, had 
become more of a fine lady, lord Clon* 
brony, since he left Ireland, had become 
less of a gentleman. Lady Clonbrony, 
born an Englishwoman, disclaiming &nd 
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disincumbering herself of all the Irish in 
town, had, by giving splendid entertain- 
ments, at an enormous expense, made 
Ixcr way into a certain set of fashionable 
oompany. But lord Clonbrony, who was 
somebody in Ireland, who was a great 
person in Dublin, found himself nobody 
in England, a mere cipher in London. 
Xooked down upon by the fine people 
ivith whom his lady associated, and 
heartily weary of them, he retreated from 
th^m altogether, and sought entertain- 
ncient and self complacency in society 
beneath him, indeed, both in rank and 
education, but in lyhich he had the satis- 
faction of feeling himself the first person 
in company. Of these associates, the 
first in talents, and in jovial profligacy^ 
was sir Terence 0*Fay — a man of low 
extraction, who had been knighted by 
an Irish lord lieutenant in some convivial 
frolic. No one could tell a good story, 
or sing a good song, better than sir Te- 
rence; he exaggerated his native brogue, 
and his natural propensity to blunder^ 
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caring little whether the companjr laugh* 
ed at him or with him^ provided they 
laughed— •• Live and laugh-^laugh and 
live," was his motto ; and certainly he 
lived on laughing, as well as many better 
men can contrive to live on a thousand a 
year. 

Lord Clonbrony brought sir Terence 
home with him next day^ to introduce 
him to lord Colambre ; and it happened 
that, on this occasion, Terence appeared 
to peculiar disadvantage^ because, like 
many other people, ** U g&toit Te^rit 
qu'il avoit en voulant avoir telui qu'U 
n'avoit pas." 

" Having been apprised that lord Co- 
lambre was a fine scholar, fresh froffi 
Cambridge ; and being conscious of h\B 
own deficiencies of literature, instead of 
trustmg to his natural talents, he suiA- 
moned to his aids with no small effort, all 
the scraps of learning he had acquired 
in early days, and even brought before 
the company all the gods and goddesses 
witl? whom he had formed an acqusSnt* 
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ance at school. Though etnbarriissed by 
this unusual incumbrance of learning, he 

r 

endeavoured to make all subservient to 
his immediate design, ofpaying his court 
to lady Clonbrony, by forwarding the 
object she had mo3t anxiously in view — 
the match between her son and miss 
Broadhurst. 

** And so, miss Nugent,** said he — not 
daring, with all his assurance, to address 
himself directly to lady Clonbrony—— 
'* And so, miss Nugent, you are going 
to have great doings, I*m told, and a 
wonderful grand gala. There's nothing 
in the wide world equal to being in a 
good handsome crowd. No later now 
than, the last ball at the Castle, that was 
before I left Dublin, miss Nugent, the 
apartments, owing to the pop^larity of 
my lady lieutenant, was so throng— so 
throng-*-that I remember very well, in 
the door way, a lady — and a very genteel 
womaft she was too— though a stranger 
to me, saying to me, ' Sir, your finger's 
in my ear. — ^^ I know it, madjum/ says T, 
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* but I can't take it out till the crowd 
give me elbow room/ 

^* But its gala Vm thinking of now— 
I hear you are to have the golden Venus, 
my lady Clonbrony, won't you ? ^* 

"Sir I '' 

This freezing monosyllable notwith- 
standing, sir Terence pursued his course 
fluently. " The golden Venus ! — sure, 
miss^ Nugent, you that are so quick, 
can't but kpow I tirould apostrophise miss 
Broadhurst that is— but that won't be 
long so I hope. My lord • Colambre, 
have you seen much yet of that young 
lady?" 

" No, sir-" 

** Then I hope you won't be long so. 
I hear great talk now of the Venus of 
Medicis, and the Venus of this and that, 
with the Florence Venus, and the sable 
Venus, and that other Venus that's 
washing of her hair, and a hundred other 
Venuses, some good, some bad. But, be 
that as it willy my lord, trust a fool— 
ye may, when he tells you trutbr-Ac^ 
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golden Venus is the only one on earth 
that can stand, or that will stand, 
through all ages and temperatures; — 
for gold rules the court, gold rules the 
camp, and men below, and heaven 
above." 

** Heaven above ! — Take care, Terry ! 
— Do you know what you are saying ?** 
interrupted lord Clonbrony. 

** Do I?— t)on't I?" —replied Terry. 
*' Deny, if you please, my lord, that- it 
was for a golden pippin that the three 
goddesses ^^ — and that the Hippomenes 
was about golden apples — and did not 
Hercules rob a garden for golden apples (^ 
— and did not the pious MnesLS himself 
take a golden branch with him to make 
himself welcome to his father in hell?" 
said sir Terence, winking at lord C&f- 
lambre. 

• " Why, Terry, you know more about 
books than I shpuld have suspected," 
said lord Clonbrony. 

" Nor you woul^d not have suspected 
m^ to have such a great acquaintance 
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among the goddesses neither, wooild you, 
my lord.^ But, apropos, before wc qi^t, 
of what material, think ye, was that same 
Venus*s famous girdle, now, that made 
roses and lilies so quickly appear? — 
Why, what was it but a girdle of star- 
ling gold, 1*11 engage ?— for gold is the 
only true thing for a young man to look 
after in a wife." s 

Sir Terence paused, but no applause 
ensued. 

** Let them talk of Cupids and darts, 
and the mother of the Loves and Graces 
— Minerva may sing od^s and dyiham- 
bricSy or whatsoever her wi^domsbip 
pleases.— Let her sing, or let her say ^ 
she'll never get a husband, in this world 
or the other, without she had a good 
thumping j^r^'n, and then she*d go off 
like wildfire." 

"No, no, Terry, there you*re Olit: 
Minerva has too bad a character fer learn- 
ing, to be a favourite with gentleenen/' 
said lord Clonbrony. 

<• Tut~Doa't tell mei--I'd get her 
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>ff before you could say Jack Robinson, 
ira^'J^hank you too, if she had SdjOOOL 
lowri, or 1,000/. a-year in land. Would 
i^ou have a man so d — d nice as to balk, 
vhen house and land is a going— —a 
roing — k*-a going J— because of the in- 
cumbrance of a little learning. But, 
ifter ail, I never heard that miss Broad- 
lurst was any thing of a learned lady.** 

•* Miss Broadhurst !'* said miss Nu- 
gent—-*^ How did you get round to c^iss 
Broadhurst ?" 

** O ! by the way of Tipperary,'* said 
lord Colambre. 

*^ I beg your pardon, my lord, it waa . 
apropos to good fortune, which, I hope„ 
will not be out of your way, even if you 
Went by Tipperary. She has, besides 
^00,000/. in the funds, a clear landed 
property of 10,000/. per annum. Well/ 
some people talk of morality, and some of 
^digion^ but give me a little snug pro- 
perty.- But, my lord, I've a little 

business to transact this »Jli6rning, and 
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jnust not be idling and indulging myselT 
here/' So, bowing to the ladies, he de- 
parted. 

'^ Really, I am glad that man is gone/' 
said lady Clonbrony. '^ What a relief 
to one's ears! I am sure I wonder, my 
lord, how you can bear to carry that 
strange creature always about with you 
—-so vulgar as he is*" 

" He diverts me,*' said lord Clonbrony, 
" while many of your correct-mannered 
fine ladies or gentlemen put me to sleep. 
What signifies what accent people speak 
in, that have nothing to say ? — Hey ! Co- 
lambre ?'* 

Lord Colambre, from respect to his 
father, did not expre;5S his opinion, but his 
aversion to sir Terence OTay was stronger 
even than his mother's; though lady Clon- 
brony's detestation of him was much in* 
creased, by perceiving that his coarse 
hints about miss Broadhurst had ope* 
rated against her favourite scheme. 

The next morning, at breakfast^ lord 
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Clonbrony talked of bringing sir Terence 
with him that night to. her gala— rShe 
absolutely gr^w pale with horror* 

** Good Heavens! — Lady Langdale, 
Mrs. Dareville, lady Pococke, lady Chat- 

terton, lady D , lady G , his 

grace of V ; what would, they think 
of him ! — And miss Broadhurst, to see 
him going about with my lord Cloo- 
brony I"— —It could not be. No —her 
ladyship made the most solemn and des- 
perate protestation, that she would sooner 
•give up her gala altogether — tie up the 
knocker-say she w^ sick-rather be 
sick, or be dead, than be obliged to have 
such a creature as sir Terence O'Fay at 
her gala. 

" Have it your own way, my dear, as 
you have every thing else,'* cried ^ford 
Clonbrony, taking up his hat, and pre- 
paring to decamp ; " but, take notice, if 
you won't receive him, you need not ex- 
pect me. So a good morning to you, 
^y lady Clonbrony. You may find a 
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worse friend in need, yet, than that same 
sir Terence O'l^ay." 

" I trust I shall never be in need, my 
lord/' replied her ladyship. ** It would 
be strange, indeed, if I were^ with the 
fortune I brought." 

" Oh ! that fortune of hers !" cried lord 
Clonbrany, stopping both his ears as be 
ran out of the room. ** Shall I never 
hear the end of that fortune, when Fve 
seen the end of it long ago ^'* ) 

During this matrimonial dialogue, j 
miss. Nugent and lord Colambre never 
once looked at each other. She was 
very diligently trying the changes that j 
could be made in the positions of a ; 
china mouse, a cat, a dog, a cup, and a 
brahmin, on the mantel-piece ; lord Co- 
lambre as diligently reading the news- 
paper. 

** Now, my dear Colambre,*' said lady 
Clonbrony, *" put down the paper, and 
listen to me. Let me entreat you not to 
neglect miss Broadhurst to-night, as I 
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know that the family come heire chiefly 
on your account" 

^' My dear mother, I aever can neglect 
any deserving young lady, and particu* 
larly oae 0f your guests ; but I shall be 
careful not to show any particular atteia* 
tion to naiss JSroadtuirst ; for I never will 
pretend what I do not feel." 

^^ But, my dear Colambre, iniss Broad- 
hurst is every thing you oould wish, ex- 
cept being a beauty." 

" Perhaps, madam," said J^ord Colam* 
bre, ^xing his eyes on miss Nugent, " you 
think that I can see no farther than a 
haudMrne face ?'" 

The unconscious Grace Nugent now 
made a warm eulogium of miss Broad- 
hurst's sense, and wit, and independence 
of character. 

" I did not know that miss Broad- 
hurst was a friend of yours, miss Nu- 
gent ?" 

" She is, I assure you, a friend of 
iTQbe J and, as a prooi^ I will not praise 
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her at this moment. I will go farther 
still, I will promise that I never will 
praise her to you till you begin to praise 
her to me/* 

Lord Colambre smiled, and now list- 
ened, as if he wished that she should 
go on speaking, even of miss Broad- 
hurst. 

** That's my sweet Grace!" cried 
lady .Clonbrony. ** Oh ! she knows how 
to manage these men — ^not one of them 
can resist her V 

Lord Colambre, for his part, did not 
deny the truth of this assertion. 

" Grace," added lady Clonbrony, 
^' make hire promise to do as we would 
have him.*' 

c< No— Promises are dangerous things 
to ask or to give," said Grace. •* Men 
aqd naughty children * never make pro- 
mises, especially promises to be good, 
without longing to break them the next 
minute." 

" Well, at least, child, persuade him, 
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I charge you, td make my gala go off 
well. That's the first thing we ought to 
think of now. — Ring the bell ! — And all 
heads and hands I put in requisition for 
the gala* * 



H 
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CHAPTER III. 

The opening <>f her gala, the display of 
hei- splendid reception ropms, the Turk- 
ish tent, the Alhambra, the pagoda, 
formed a proud moment to lady Clon- 
brony. Much did she enjoy, and much 
too naturally, notwithstanding all her ef* 
forts to be stiff and stately, much too 
naturally did she show her-enjoy ment of 
the surprise excited in some and affected 
by others on their first entrance. 

One young, very young lady,expressed 
her astonishment so audibly as to attract 
the notice of all the bystanders. Lady 
Clonbrony, 'delighted, Seized both her 
hands, shook them, and laughed heartily; 
then, as the young lady with her party 
passed on, her ladyship recovered her- 
self, drew up her head, and said to the 
company near her — 
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** Poor thing!— I hope I covered her 
little ndiveti properly ? — How new she 
must be !" 

Then» with well practised dignity, and 
half subdued self complacency of aspect, 
her ladyship went gliding about — most 
importantly busy, introducing my lady 
this to the sphynx candelabra, and my 
lady that to the Trebisond trellice; 
placing some delightfully for the perspec- 
tive of the Alhambra ; establishing others 
quite to her satisfaction on seraglio otto» 
mans ; and honouring others with a seat 
under the statita canopy. Receiving and 
answering compliments from successive 
crowds of select friends, imagining her- 
self the mirror of fashion, and 'the admi- 
ration of the whole world, lady Clon- 
brony was, for her hour, as happy cer- 
tainly, as ever w/>man was in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Her son looked at her, and wished 
that this happiness could last. Naturally 
inclined to sympathy, lord Colambre re- 
proached himself for not feeling as gay 

VOL. v. N 
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tt this kystUnt M the occlMon required. 
But tlie fesdve ^scene, the bksiiig lights, 
the ^' universal hubbub," fiuled te raise 
hi!A spitjts* A« ^ 4ead weight tipoB them 

miiiciatkmi ^ Mid) throBgh the midst of 
this £atft€^ttag«Mcence,diisi)nboimded 
proftrsioB, he th<nigfat he saw "fotufe tio- 
tee^tic fmsery and ruiti to th^se he lofired 
best id the world. 

The only eflbject present on which his 
eye irested with ^jleasure, was <5*race Nu- 
gewt— Beantifull in elegant and drgni- 
fied^ahnpUciky— thoitghdess erf' hersdf- 
yet with a loek ef thought, atrd witb 
vscl Bk *dP iftelanchoiy, whwSi accorded 
exSfCtly with his own feelings, atid which 
he believed to arise from the same re- 
Hedions that had passed in his own 
mind. 

<^ Miss Broadhurst ! Colambre ^^ all 
Ihe BroaidhursFts !'^ said his mother, wak- 
tning him, as s/he passed by, to receive 
liiem as they entered. Miss Broadhurst 
appeared, pilmnly dressed — plainly even 
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to singularity — ^wiliiout any diamonds or 
ornament. 

^' Brought Philippa to you, my dear 
lady Ckmbcony, tiiis figure, rather thaa 
not bring tier at all,'' said puffing Mrs# ^ ^ 
Broadharst-— ^ asd had all the difficulty ' 
in the world to ^ her oat at all, and 
now I'l^ promised she shall stay birt; half 
an faoiir. Sore throat-^terrible <:old she 
took in the mormng. I'll swear for ber, 
she'd not have come for any one but 
you." 

The young lady did not seem inelicied 
to swear, or even to say this for herself; 
she tttood wonderfully unconcerned and 
passive, with an expression of humour 
luridng m her eyes, and about the cor* 
nerS'Of her mouth : whilst lady Clonbrony 
was ** shocked," and " gratified," andl 
" concerned,*' and ** flattered 5" and 
whilst every body was hoping, and f<^ar 
ing,and busying themselves about her— 
" Miss Broadhurst, you'd better sit here !'* 
— ** O ! for Heaven's sake ! miss Broad- 
hurst, not there!" ** Miss Broadhurst, 

N 2 
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if you 11 take my opinion** — ^and^ ^'Miss 
Broadhurst, if I may advise ^ 

** Grace Nugent !" cried lady Clon- 
brony. ^^ Miss Broadhurst alway4s listens 
to youJ Do, my dear, persuade miss 
Broadhurst to take care of herself, and 
let us take her to the inner little pag&da, 
^vhere she can be so warm and so retired 
' — the very thing for an invalide — ^--Co- 
lambre ! pioneer the way for us, for the 
crowd's immense/' 

Lady Anne and lady Catharine H , 

lady Langdale's daughters, were at this 
time leaning on miss Nugent's arm, and 
moved along with this party to the inner 
pagoda. There was to be cards in one 
room, music in another, dancing in. a 
tliird, and in this little room there were 
prints and chess-boards, &c. 

** Here you will be quite to your- 
selves," said lady Clonbrony; **let.me 
establish you comfortably in this, whicb 
I call my sanctuary— my snuggery — 
Colambre. That little table!— ^Miss 
Broadhurst, you play chesis F-^-CQlam-^ 
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bre, youll play with miss Broad- 
hurst " 

/ ** I thank your ladyship/* said miss 
praadhurst — " but I know nothing of 
^hess but the moves: Lady Catharine^ 
,you will play, and I will look on." 

Miss Btoadhurst drew her seat to the 
jfire; lady Catharine sat down to play 
jwith lord Golambre: lady Clonbrony 
/withdrew, again recommending miss 
( Broadhurst to Grace Nugent's care. — 
After some commonplace conversation^ 
1 lady Anne H- — , looking at the com- 
.pany io'the adjoining apartment, asked 
ner sister how old miss somebody was 
'Who passed by. This led to reflections 
upon the comparative age and youthful 
/ appearance of several of their acquaint- 
ance, and upon the care with which 
[ mothers concealed the age of their daugh* 
. ters. Glances passed between lady Ca- 
: tliarine and lady Anne. 

" For my part," said miss Brbadhurst, 
'* my mother would labour that point of 
secrecy in vain for me j for I am wilU 
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ittg to tell my age, even if my face did 
not tell it for me, to all whom it may 

concern 1 am past three and twenty 

— shall be four and twenty the 5th of 
next July." 

** Three and twenty I — 'Bless me ! — 
I thought you were not twenty J** cried 
lady Anne. 

** Fouf and twenty next July 1-— im- 
possible!'' cried lady Catharine. 

^^ Very possible/' said misa Broad- 
bursty quite unconcermed* 

^* Now, lord Colambre, would ybu be- 
lieve It ? Can you believe it ?'* aisked lady 
Catharine* ' 

*^ Yes, he can," said miss Broadhurst« 
'^ Don't you see that he believes it as 
firmly as you and I do? Why should 
you force his lordship to pay 4 compli- 
nkent contrary to his better judgment, or 
extort a smile from him under false 
pretences. I am sure, he sees that you, 
Udies, and I trust he perceives th^t 1 do 
not think the worse of him for this." 

Lord Colambre amiled now without 
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<4iiy f^lse pretence y and, relieved at pnc^ 

from ^U ap{)reheDsio(L of her joiuing in 

his mother's views, or of her expecting 

particular attention from him, be became 

at ease with miss Broadhurst, showed a 

desire to converse with her, and listened 

eagerly to what she said* He recaU 

lected, that miss Nugent bad told him, 

that this young lady had no commqn 

character ; and^ neglecting his move at 

cbess, he looked up at miss Nugent, as 

much as to say—" JPrapsp hw out^ pray/' 

Bu); Grace was too good a friend to 

comply with tha^ request ; she left mi8$ 

Broadhurst to unfold her own character* 

*' It is your move, my lord/* «ai4 

lady Catharine. 

" I beg your ladyship's pardon-*-^" 
'^ Are not these rooms beautiful, miss 
Broadhurst ?*' said lady Catharine, deter- 
mined, if possible, to turn the conversa* 
tion into a commonplace, safe channel } 
for she had just felt) what most of miss 
Broadhurst's acquaintance had in their 
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turn felt, that she had an odd way- of 
startling people, by setting their own se- 
cret little' motives suddenly before them. 

" Are not these rooms beautiful ?'* 

'' Beautiful !— Certainly." 

The beauty of the rooms would have 
answered lady Catharine's purpose for 
some time, had not lady Anne impru- 
dently brought the conversation back 
:^ain to miss Broadhurst. 

" Do you know, miss Broadhurst," 
said she,' *' that if I had fifty sore throats, 
I could not have refrained from my dia- 
monds on this GALA night; and such 
diamonds as you have! Now, really, I 
could not believe you to be the same per- 
son we saw blazing at the opera the other 
night r' 

•* Heally ! could not you, lady Anne ? 
That is the very thing that entertains 
me. I only wish that I could lay aside 
my fortune sometimes, as well as my dia- 
monds, and see how few people would 
know me then. Might not I, Grace, by 



^ 
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the gplden rule, which, next to practice^ 

is the best rule in the world, calculate 

and answer that question ?" 

^^ I am persuaded,^' said lord Colam* 

bre, ** that miss Broadhurst has friends 

on whom the experiment would make 

no diiierence.'* 

^^ I am convinced of it,** said miss 

Broadhurst ; '^ and that is what makes 

me tolerably happy, though I have the 

misfortune to be an heiress/' 

" That is the oddest speech,** said 

lady Anne. " Now I should so like to 
be a great heiress, and to have, like you, 
such thousands and thousands at com* 
mand.** 

^^ And what can the thousands upon 
thousands do for me? Hearts, you know, 
lady Anne, are to be won only by radiant ' 
eyes. Bought hearts your ladyship cer* 
tainly would Hot recommend. They're 
such poor things — ^no wear at all. Turn 
them which way you will, you can mak6 
nothing of them.** 

n5 
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^^YoaVe tried then^ hatre you ?*' said 
lady Catharine. 

•* To my cofet — ^Very nearly taken in 
by them half a dozen times; for they 
are brought to me by dozens.; and they 
are so made up for sale, and the people 
do so swear to you that it's real, real 
love, and it looks so like it ; and,, if you 
itoop to examine it, you hear it pressed 
npon you by such elegant oaths.>-^-«*-*By 
all that's lovely !-*«By all my hopes of 
happiness !*-^By ybur own charming self! 
"Why, what, can one do but look like a 
fool and believe; for these men, at the 
time, all look so like gentlemen, that one 
cannot bring oneself flatly to tell them 
that they are cheats and swindlers, that 
they are peijuring their precious soulsi 
Besides, to call ^ lover a perjured crea** 
ture is to encourage him. He would 
have a right to complain if you west 
b&ck after that.'* 

'< O dear! what a mov^ was ijiere!'' 
cried lady Catharine. ** Mis^iPiroadhurst 
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it 80 eBtertainiog tcBight, iiQtw>.hstand- 
ing her spre throat, that one can posjr 
tively attend to nothing else. And 9ht 
talks of love and lovers too, with such 
connoissmce deJait-'HiaanU her lovera 1^ 
do2sens, tied up in true-lovers' J^nota!'^ 

•* Lovers!— no^ no! Did I wy loverap 
— suitors I should have said, Tliere's 
nothing less like a lover, a true lover* 
than 1^ $uitor, as ail the world knows, 
ever since the days of Penelope. J)0t 
sens ! — oev4r had a lover in my life !-— 
And fear, with much reason, J nevef 
shall have one to my mind/' 

<^ My lord, youVe given up the game*'' 
cried lady Catharine ; ^ hut you make 
no hattle/' 

^^ It would be so vain to combat againat 
your ladyship,'' said lord Colambre, ri^ 
mg« and bowing politely to lady Catha* 
rioe, but turning the' next instant to 
converse with miss Broadhurst* 

^' But when I talked of liking to be 
anheirest^l' said lady Annet *^ I was. not 
thinking of lovers." i 
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•* CeAainly. — One is not always think- 
ing of lovers, you know,*' added lady 
Catharine. 

"Not always," replied miss Broadhurst. 
" Well, lovers out of the question on all 
sides, what would your ladyship buy with 
the thousands upon thousands r* 

** O, every thing, if I were you," said 
lady Anne. 

•* Rank, to begin with," said lady Ca- 
tharine. 

*^ Still my old objection, bought rank 
is but a shabby thing.'* 

•* But there is so little diflerence made 
between bought and hereditary rank in 
these days,'* said lady Catharine. 

** I see a great deal still," said miss 
Broadhurst; ^^ so much, that I would 
never buy a title." 

•* A title, without birth, to be sure/* 
said lady Anne, *' would, not be so well 
worth buying ; and as birth certsunly is 
not to be bought *' 

' * And even birth, were it to be bought, 
I would not buy^" said miss Broa^bvM^ 
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" unless I cQuld be sure to have with it 
all the politenesS) all the noble sentiments^ 
all the magnanimity, in short, all that 
should grace and dignify high birth/* 

*^ Admirable !" said lord Colambre* 
Grace Nugent smiled. 

** Lord Colambre, will you have the 
goodness to put my mother in mind, I 
must go away r 

** I am bound to obey, but I ato very 
sorry for it," said his lordshijp. 

^* Are we to have any dancing to nighty 
I wonder," said lady Catharine. ^' Miss 
Nugent, I am afraid we have made miss 
Broadhurst talk so much, in spite of her 
^oarseness^ .that lady Clonbrony will be 
quite angry with us. And here she 
comes!" 

My lady Clonbrony came to hope, to 
beg, that miss Broadhurst would not 
think of running away ; but miss Broad* 
hurst could not be prevailed upon to stay# 
Lady Clonbrony was delighted to see 
that her son assisted Grace Nugent most 
eareniUy in shawUng miss Broadhurst^ 
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iris (or(i»bip conducted her to her car- 
riage, and his mother drew many happy 
auguries from the g^illantry of his manner, 
and from the young lady'^a having stayed 
three quarters, instead of half an hour— 
a circumstance which lady Catharine did 
not fail to remark. 

The dancing, which under various 
pretences lady Clonbrony had delayed 
till lord Colambre was at liberty, began 
immediately after miss Broadhurst's de- 
parture ; and the chalked moaaic pave- 
ment of the Alhambra ^as, in a few 
minutes, effaced by the dancers' ieett 
How transient are all human joys, etpe^ 
cially thoie of vanity ! Even, o^ this long 
meditated, this long desired, this gala 
night, lady Clonbrony found her triumph 
incomplete — inadequate to her expects^ 
tioBS. For the first hour all had be^ 
compliment, success, and smil^t pre- 
.aently came the buH^ and the besitiateit 
ebjectioQs, and the <^ damning with fiiflt 
praise*'*— AU that could be barae-^Evef/ 
body has his taste— and one ^ntoa'* 
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taste is as goodlas another's ; add, M(tiile 

she had Mr. Sobo to cite, lady Clonbrony 

thought she might be well satisfied*--* 

But she could *tiot be satisfied with co« 

lonel Heathcock, who, dressed in blacky 

had stretched his ** fashionable length of 

limb" under the statira canopy, upon the 

snow-white swandown couch. When, 

after having monopolised attention, and 

been the subject of much bad wit, about 

black swans and rare birds, and swans 

being geese and geese being swans, the 

colonel condescended to rise, and, as 

Mrs. Dareville said, to vacate his couch; 

that couch was no longer white— rthe 

black impression of the colonel remained 

on the sullied snow. 

" Eh, now ! really didn't recollect I 
was in black" — was all the apology he 
made. Lady Clonbrony was particularly 
vexed that the appearance of the statira 
canopy should be spoiled before the effect 
had been seen by lady Pococke, and lady 

Chatterton, and lady G , lady P— ^ 

* and the duke of V— — , and a party 
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of superlative fashionables, who had pro* 
mised to look in upon her^ but who, late 
as it was, had not yet arrived. They 
came in at last« But lady Clonbrony had 
no reason to regret for their sake the 
statira couch. It would have been lost 
upon then)» as w^s every thing else which 
she 4iad prepared with so much pains 
and cost to excite their admiration.— 
They came resolute not to admire. Skill- 
ed in the art of making others unhappy^ 
they just looked round with an air of 
apathy. — ** Ah! you've had Sohol — Sobo 
has done wonders for you here ! — Vastly 
well !— Vastly well !— Soho*s very clever 
in his way !'* 

Others of great importance came in, 
full of. some slight accident that had 
happened to themselves, or their hortes, 
or their carriagea > and, with privil^ed 
selfishness, engrossed the attention of all 
within their sphere of conversation. Well, 
lady Clonbrony got over all this, and got 
over the history of a letter about a chim- 
nej that was on fire, a week ago^ at the 
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duke of V *8 old house, in Brecknock* 

shire. In gratitude for the smiling pa« 
tience with which she listened to him, his 

grace of V fixed his glass to look at 

the Alhambra, and had just pronounced 
it to be " Well !— Very well !'' when the 
dowager lady Chatterton made a ter- 
rible discovery — a discovery that filled 
lady Clonbrony with astonishment and 
indignation — Mr. Soho had played her 
false ! What was her mortification, when 
the dowager assured her that these iden- 
tical Alhambra hangings had not only 
been shown by Mr. Soho to the duchess 
of Torcaster, but that her grace had had 
the refusal of them, and had actually re- 
jected them, in consequence of sir Horace 
Grant the great traveller's objecting to 
some of the proportions of the pillars — 
Soho had engaged to make a new set, 
vastly improved, by sir Horace's sugges- 
tions, for her grace of Torcaster. 

Now lady Chatterton was the greatest 
talker extant;' and she went about the 
rooms telling every body of her acquaint* 
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ance— and she was acquainted with ever f 
body— how sfaamefiiliy Soho liad impos* 
ed upon poor lady Clonbrony, protesting 
she could not 'forgive the man. " For,'* 
said she, '^ though the duchess of T(^* 
caster had been his constant customer foe 
ageSy^and his plitroness, and all that^ yet , 
this does not excuse him — and Udy 
Ckmbr ony's being a, stranger, and ffom 
Ireland, makes the thing worse." From 
Ireland ! — That was the unkindest cut of 
all— But there was no remedy. 

In vain poor lady Clonhrony &^Uowed 
the dowager about the rooms to correct 
this mistake, and to represent, in justice 
to Mr. Soho, though be had used her so 
ill, that he knew she was an EngKsb* 
woman. The dowager was deaf, and no 
whisper could reach her ear. And when 
lady Qlonbrony was obliged to bawl an 
explanation in her ear, the dowager only 
repeated— 

*• In justice to Mr. Soho !-— No, no; he 
has not done you justice^ my dear la4y 
Clonbrony ! and I'll expose liiai to every 
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body* £ng^hwomau! — not no, no I — 
Soho could not take ycii for an English* 
woman '/* 

All who secretly envied or ridiculed 

ladj Clonbrooy enjoyed this sceiie. The 

Alhambra hangings which had been in 

one short hour b^ore the admiration of 

the \rorld» were now regarded by every 

^e with contempt, as cast hangings,, and 

every tongue waa busy declaiiaing against 

Mr. Sobo; every body d^Iaredt that from 

the firsts the want of proportion had 

'* struck them, but that they would not 

mention itHiU others found it out.'' 

People usually revenge themselves for 
bavii^ admired too much, by afterwards 
despising and depreciating without mercy 
-—In all great assemblies the perception 
of ridicule is quickly caught, and quickly 
too revealed* Lady Clonbrony, even in ^ 
her own house, on her gala night, became 
an object of ridicule^ decently masked, in-* 
deed, under the appearance of condo«> 
lence witfa^ ,her ladyship, and of indigna* 
tion agaiplH^ **that abominfUile Mr. Soho!'' 
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Lady Langdale, yifho was now, for 
reasons of her own, upon her good beha- 
viour, did penance, as she said, for her 
former imprudence, by abstaining even 
from whispered sarcasms. She looked on 
with penitential gravity, said nothing 
herself, and endeavoured to keep Mrs. 
Dareville in order ; but that was no easy 
task. Mrs. Dareville had no daughters, 
had nothing to gain firom the iacquaint- 
ance of my lady Clonbrony ; sod, con- 
scious that her ladyship would bear a vast 
deal from her presence/rather than forego 
the honour of her sanction, Mrs.* Dare- 
ville, without any motives of interest, or 
good nature of sufficient power to restrain 
her talent and habit of ridicule, free from 
hope or fear, gave full scope to all the 
malice of mockbry, and all the insolence 
of fashion. Higr slings and arrows, num^- 
rous as they were and outrageous, wfere 
directed against such petty objects, and 
the mischief was so.quick iii its aim and 
its operation, that, felt but not seen, it 
is scarcely |(ossible to register the 
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hits, or to describe the nature of the 
wounds. 

Some hits, sufficiently palpable, how- 
ever, were recorded for the advantage of 
posterity. When lady Clonbrony led her 
to look at the Chinese pagoda, the lady 
paused, with her foot on the threshold, 
as if afraid to enter this porcelain Ely* 
sium, as she called it — Fool's Paradise, 
she would have said ; and, by her hesita- 
tion, and by the half pronounced word, 
suggested the idea—" None but belles 
without petticoats can enter here," said 
she, drawing her clothesHight round her 
— ^^ fortunately, I have but two, and lady 
langdale has but one.'* Prevailed upon 
to venture in, she walked on with prd- 
digious care and trepidation, affecting 
to be alarmed at the crowd of strange 
forms and monsters by which she was 
surrounded. 

* ** Not a creature herp that I ever 
saw before in nature! — Well, now I 
may boast I've been in a real Chinese 
pagoda!" > 
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** Wfcy yes, eveiy thing is appro- 
priate here, I flatter myself/' said lady 
Clonbrony« 

*^ Aad how good of y OK, my dear lady 
CAoobrony, in defianoe of bulh and 
bluactensy to aUow vm a comfiirtable £i]g- 
lidi fire^ace and ^nty of Newcastle 
coal M Oliixal— And a white tnarble— 
no! vbite velvet heartii^nig painted wiA 
beautifal flowers-^Ql Ibe delicate, the 
tis^id tfaingr' 

Vexed by the efiiphasis on tbe woid 
us^fidj lady Clonbrany ^ideairoQied to 
tarn off tbe attention of the compaa^. 
^^ Lady Langdale, yourladjrdnip's a judge 
of Chma-^Tfais vase is an imiqiic, I am 
rold." 

^ I am told," interrupted Mrs* Dare* 
ville, ^ this is the very vase, in. which 
B-*-— » the oabob's firiiier, who waa» you 
know, a China captain, smuggled his dear 
little Chinese 1^ wife and 3il her fortone 
out of Canton — positively, actnaUy put 
tbe lid on, packed her up, and seat her 
off on shiphqgBri — True ! trtie ! npoR 
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my veimcity i •*— 111 tell you my surtho* 
rityl'* 

With this «boi7, Mrs. Dareville drcfw 
all attention from the jar, to lady Clon* 
brony's infinite mortification. 

Ijady Lm^ale at length turned to 
look at a vast ramge of china jars« 

** Ali Bidba and the forty thieves!*' ex*, 
daitned Mis. Dareville--'* I hope you 
havie 'bafling oil ready!" 

Lady Cloiibrony was obliged to laagh^ 
and to vow that Mrs. Dareville was un« 
comtiKm {feasant to night— *<^^< ^t 
now," said her ladyship, « let me take 
yon to tiie Turkish tent." 

Having with ^eat difficulty got the 
majtdous wit oi^t of the pagoda and int6 
the Turkish tent, lady Clonbromy began 
to breathe more freely } for here she 
thought she was upon safe ground — 
*« Every thing, J ^ajtte* myself," said she, 
** is correct, and appropriate, and quite 
picturesque''— Thecompany, dispersed in 
hai^y groups, or reposing on seraglio ot- 
tomans, drinking leni^||fe and ^]i>et 
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«— -beautifiil Fatiinas admiring, or being 
admired — ^' Every thing here quite cor- 
rect, appropriate, and picturesque," re- 
peated Mrs. Darevilie. 

This lady*s powers as a mimic were 
extraordinary, and she found them irre- 
sistible. Hitherto she had imitated lady 
Clonbrony's air and accent only behind 
her back ; but, bolder grown, she now 
ventured, in spite of lady Langdale's 
warning pinches, to mimic her kind hos- 
tess before her face, and to her face. 
Now, whenever lady Clonbrony saw any 
thing that struck her fancy in the dress 
of her fashionable friends, she had a way 
of hanging her head aside, and saying, 

with a peculiarly sentimental drawl ' 

*' How pretty ! — How elegant ! — Now 
that quite suits my tec^te/**—— This 
phrase, precisely in the same accent, and 
with the head set to the same angle of 
affectation, Mrs. Dareville had the^su- 
ranee to address to her ladyship, apropos 
to something which she pretended to 
admire in lads. Qlonbrony's costufne"^ 
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costume, which, excessively fashionable 
in each of its parts, was, altogether, so 
extraordinarily unbecoming, as to be 
fit for a print-shop. The perception of 
this, added to the effect of Mrs. Dare- 
ville's mimicry, was almost too much 
for lady Langdale ; she could not possi<- 
bly have stood it, but for the appearance 
of miss Nugent at this instant behind lady 
Clonbrony. Grace gave one giasice of 
indignation, which seemed suddenly to 
strike Mrs. Dareville. Silence for a mo- 
ment ensued, and afterwards the tone of 
the conversation was changed. 

" Salisbury 1 — explain this to me," 
said a lady, drawing Mr. Salisbury aside. 
'^ If you are in the secret, do explain this 
to me } for unless I had seen it, I could 
not have believed it. Nay, though I. 
have seen it, I do not believe it. How 
was that daring spirit laid? By what 
speU ?" 

" By the spell which superior minds 
always cast on inferior spirits." 

*' Very fine," said the Jjpri^, laughing, 
^^ but as old as the day^* -of' Leonora de 

VOL. V. o 
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Galigai, qaoted a miDioii times. Now 
tdl me sooietliiag new and to the pur- 
paae» and bettw suited to moduli days.'' 

^ WeU, then, ance job will not allow 
me to talk of si^erior minds, in the pre* 
sent days, let me aA yoo, if you have 
never obs^ved, that a wit, once con- 
quered in company by a wit of higher 
order, is thenceforward in complete sub* 
jection to the conqueror, whenever and 
wherever they meet.'' 

^ Tou would not persuade me that 
yonder gentle looking girl could ever 
be a match for the veteran Mrs. Dare- 
vUle ? She may have the wit, but has she 
the courage?" 

*< Yes ; no one has more coun^,mDre 
civil courage, where her own dignity, or 
the interests of her friends are concerned 
«^I will tell you an instance or two to- 



morrow.'* 



«« To-morrow ! — To-ni^t ! — teU it 



me now.*' 



•* Not a safe place*''- t . 

.^ The ssittin the world, in suck a 
crowd as this y- F ollow my eiaatffle* 
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Take a glass of orgeat — sip from time 
to time» thus— speak low, looking iimo. 
cent all the while straight forward, or now 
and then up at the lamps — ^keep on in an 
even toae— use no names — ^and you may 
tell any thing." 

•* Well, then, when miss Nugent first 
came to London, lady Langdale*— — '' 
" Two names already — did not I warn 

ye ? '• 

*^ But how can I make myself intelli^ 
gible?'* 

" Initials— can't you use — or genea- 
logy ? — What stops you ? It is only 

lard Colambre, a very safe person, I have 
a notion, when the eulogium is of miss 
Nugent." 

Lord Colambre who had now per- 
formed his arduous duties as a dancer, 
and bad disembarrassed himself of all his 
partners, came into the Turkish tent just 
at ^his moment to refresh himself and 
just in time to hear Mr. Salisbury's anec- 
dotes. 
" Now go on." 

OS 
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^^ Lady Langdale, you know, sets an 
inordinate veAue upon her curtsies in 
public, and she used to treat miss Nii* 
gent, §s her ladyship treats many other 
people, sometimes noticing, and some- 
times pretending not to know her, ac- 
cording tfi the company she happened to 
be with. Onei day they met in some fine 
company*^Lady Langdale looked as if 
she was afraid of committing herself by 
a curtsy. Miss Nugent waited for a good 
opportunity ; and, when all the world 
was silent, leaned ibrwar<L:and called to 
lady Langdale, as if she^ad something 
to communicate of the ^greatest conse- 
quence, screening her whisper^ with her 

hand, as. in an aside on the stage • 

* Lady Langdale, you may curtsy to me 
now— nobody is looking.'" 
. " The retort courteous !'* said lord Co- 
lambre-^** the only rfetort foi* a woman." 

^ And her ladyship deserved it so well 
-^But Mrs. Dareville, what happened 
about her ?" 

** Mrs. Darevifle, you remembei, ?oine 
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years ago, went to Ireland, with some 
lady lieutenant, to whom she was related 
— tTltere she was most hospitably received 
Jjp>y lord and lady Clonbrony-^went to 
their country* house — was as intimate 
with lady Clonbrony and with miss Nu- 
gent. as possible — stayed at ^^lonbrony 
Castle for a month j and yet/When lady . 
Clonbrony came to London, never took 
the least notice of her. At 4ast, meeting 
at the house of a common friend, Mrs. V 
Dareville could not avoid recognising her * 
ladyship ; but, even then, did it in the 
least civil manner and most cursory style 
possible — * Ho ! lady Clonbrony ! — r 
didn't know you were in England!— 
When did you come ? — How long shaU 
you stay in town ? — Hope, before yott 
leave England, your ladyship an^ miss 
Nugent will give us a day?'— ^ dajfJ 
«— Lady Clonbrony was so astonished by 
this impudence of gratitude, that she 
hesitated how to take it ; but miss Nu- 
gent) quite coolly, and with a i^nilcj aiv 
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swered — ^ A day 1 — Certainly— to you/ 
who gave us a month !'" 

** Admirable ! — Now I comprehend 
perfectly why Mrs. Dareville dedines iiw 
flolting miss Nugent's frielids in her pre- 
sence." 

Lord Colambre said nothing, bot 
thought much. " How I wish my mo- 
ther,' ' thought he, " had some of Grace 
Nugent's proper pride 1 She would not 
then waste her fortune, spirits, health, 
and life, in courting such people as 
these.'' 

He had not seen — he could not have 
borne to have beheld *-^th6 manner in 
.which his mother had been treated by 
some of her guests ; but he ob^rved, 
that she now looked harassed and vexed } 
. andr he was provoked and mortified, by 
hearing her begging and beseeching some 
of these saucy leaders of the ton, to oblige 
her, to do her the favour, to do her the 
•honour, to stay to supper. It was just 
4'eady — actually announced.. ^^ No, thej 
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would not, they could not; they were 
obliged to run away: engaged to the 
duchess of Torcaster." 

•• Lord Colanabre, what is the matter ?** 
said miss Nugent, going up to him, as he 
stodd aloof and indignant* ^^ Don't lopk 
$o like a chafed lion ; others may perhs^Ms 
read your countenance, as well as I 
do/' 

** None can read my mind so well/' 
replied he. ** Oh ! my dear Grace ! — *^ 
** Sapper ! — Supper !'* -*cried she — 
** Your duty to your neighbour, your 
hand to your partner/* 

Lady Catharine, as they went down 
stairs to supper, observed, that miss Nu- 
gent had not been dancing, that she had 
kept quite in the back ground all night 
— quite in the shade. ' 

♦* Those," said lord Colambre, ** who 
are contented in the shade, are the b^fet 
able to bear the light ; and I am not sur- 
prised that one so interesting in the 
back ground should not desire to b^ t)|e 
laremost figure in ji piece/' 
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The supper room, fitted up, at great 
expense, with scenery to imitate Vaux- 
hall, opened into a superb greenhouse, 
lighted with coloured l^ps, a band of 
music at a distance — every delicacy, 
every luxury that could gratify the senses, 
appeared in profusion. The caaipany 
ate and drank -^ enjoyed themselves— 
went away — and laughed at their Jiost- 
ess. Some, indeed, who thought they 
had been nfeglected, were in too bad hu- 
mour to laugh, but abused! her in soher 
earnest j for lady Clonbrony had ofiended 
half, nay, three quarters of her guests, 
by what they termed her exclusive atten- 
tion to those very leaders of the ton, from 
whom she had sufiered so much, and who 
had made it obvious to all that they 
thought they did her too much hoBour 
in appearing at her gala. So ended 
the gala for which she had lavished such 
sums \ for which she had laboured so io- 
defatigably ; and from which she had ex- 
pected such triumph. 

** Colambre, bid the musicijans stop^ 
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they are playing to empty benches/^ said 
lady Clonbrony. — " Grace, my dear, will 
you see tbat these lamps are safely put 
out ? — I am so tired, so worn out^ I must 
go to bed— And I am sure I have caught 
cold, too ! What a nervous business it 
is to manage these things! I wonder 
how one gets through it, or whj^ one 
does it r* 



OS 



CHAPTER IV. , 

Lax>t Cloiibrony was taken ill the day 
after her gala ; she had caught cold by 
standing, when much overheated, in a Tio- 
tent draught of wind, paying her parting 

compliments to the duke of V ^ — , 

who thought her a bore^ and wished her 
in heaveu all the time for keeping his 
horse? standing. Her ladyship's illness 
was severe and long ; she was confined 
to her room for some weeks by a rheuma- 
tic fever, and an inflammation in her 
eyes. Every day, when lord Colambre 
went to see his mother, he founc^ miss 
Nugent in her apartment, and .every hour 
he found fresh. reason to admire this 
charming girL v The afiectionate ten* 
derness, the indefatigable patience, the 
strong attachment she showed for her 
aunt, actually raised lady Clonbrony in 
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her son's opinion. • He was persuaded 

she must surely have some good or great 

^ualities^ or she could not have excited 

such strong auction. A few foibles out 

of the question, sqch as her love of fine 

people, her affectation of being En^ish; 

and other affectations too tedious to raen** 

tion, ladjr Cionbrony was really a good 

wonian, had good principles, moral and 

religious, and, selfishness not immedi* 

ately interfering, Jhe was good-natured ; 

and, thottgl) her soul and attention wer<( 

so completely absorbed in the duties of 

acquaintanceship, that she did not know 

it, she really had affections*— they were 

concentrated upon a few near rdiations. 

She was extremely fond and extremely 

pDoud ^ her son. Next to her 8(mi^> she 

wa;;* fonder ofJier niece than of any other 

creature. She had received Grrace ^jTo- 

gent into her family "when she was left 

an orphan, and desettW by some of her 

ether rektioM. She had bred her up, and 

had ti^«te4 her with cotiistant ktndiiess. 

This kindness and these obligates had 
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nised tbe wannest gratitude in txriss Nu^ 
agent's heart ; and it was the strong prin* 
ciple of gratitude which rendered her ca^^ 
pable of endurance and exertions seem* 
ingly iar above her strength. This 
young lady was not of a robust appear* 
ance, though she now underwent extra* 
ordinary fatigue. Her aunt could scarce* 
ly bear that she should leave her for a 
moment: she could not dose her eyes, 
unless Grace sat up with her many 
hours every night. Night after night 
she bore this fatigue ; and yet, with little 
sleep or rest, she preserved her health, at 
least supported her spirits; and eveiy 
morning when lord Colambre came into 
his oK^ther's room, he ^w miss Nugent 
look as blooming as if she had enjoyed 
the most refreshing sjeepi. The bloom 
was, as he observed, iK>t peirmanent ; it 
eame and went with eVery emotion of 
her feeling heart; and he soon learned to 
fancy her almost as.|Mpdsom6 When she 
was pale as when she had a colour. He 
;bad thought her beautijfol when he be^* 
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held her in all the radiance of light, and 
with all the advantages of dress at the 
gala, but he found her infinitely more 
lovely and interesting now, when he saw 
her in a sick room — a half-darkened 
chamber — where often he could hut just 
discern her form, or distinguish her, ex« 
cept by her graceful motion as she passed, 
or when, but for a moment, a window 
curtain drawn aside let the sun shine 
upon her face, or on the unadorned ring- 
lets of her hair. 

Much must be allowed for an inflam* 

matibn in the eyes, and something for a 

rheumatic ferer ; yet it may seem strange 

that lady Clonbrony should be so blind 

and deaf as neither to see nor bear all 

this time ; that having lived so long in 

the world, it should never occur to her 

that it was rather imprudent to have a 

youiig lady, not eighteen, nursing her-— 

and such a young lady !— -when her son, 

not one and twentgf^— and such a son!— 

came to visit her daily. . But, so it waS| 

lady Clonbrony knew nothing of love-^ 
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She had read of it, indeed, in norels^ 
which sometimes for ftshion's sake she 
had looked at, and over which sfaeAad 
been obliged to dose ; but this iras only 
love in books^— love in real life she had 
never met with—in the life she led, ho^w 
should she ? She had heard of its making^ 
young people, and old people even, do 
foolish thioga; but those were foolish 
peojde; and if they were worse than 
foolish, why it was shocking, and no* 
body visited them. But lady Cionbrony 
had not, for her own part, the slightest 
notion how people could be brought to 
this pass, nor how any body out of Bed« 
laat could prefer, to a good house, a de- 
centeflpiipage,andaproper establishment, 
what is called love in a cottage. As' to 
Colambre, she had too good a& <^inson 
of his understanding — to say nothing of 
his duty to his family, bis pride, his 
rank, and his being her son — to let such 
an idea cross her ima|fv«ticmi. Astoher 
ittece; a the first 'j^ace, she wat^Hter 
niece, and first oow^M. should^' ii«^ 
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many, because ihej fonn no new con- 
nexions to strengthen the family interest^ 
or«aise its consequence. This doctrine 
her imdyship had repeated for years» so 
often and so dogmatically, that she coi^ 
ceived it to be incontroveriible, and of 
as full force as any law of the land, or 
as any moral or religious obligation. She 
would as soon have suspected her niece 
of an intention of stealing her diamond 
siecklace, as of purloining Colambre's 
heart, or marrying this heir of the house 
ofClonbrony. 

. Miss Nugent was so well apprised, 
imd so thoroughly convinced of all this^ 
that she never for one moment allowed 
herself to think of lord Colambre as a 
iowr^ Duty, honour, and gratitud^-^ 
gratitude, the strong feeling and princi- 
ple of her mind — forbade it } lAe had 
to prepared and habituated herself to 
consi^r him as a person ^th whom she 
could not possibly be united, that, with 
perfect ease and simplicity, she behaved 
towards hitn exactly as if Jhe was her 
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brother— liot in the equivocating senti^^ 
mental romance style in which ladies 
talk of treating men as their brothers) 
whom they, are all the time secretly 
thinking of and endeavouring to please 
SLS lovers— not using this phrase as a 
convenient pretence, a safe mode of se- 
curing herself from su^icion or scandal) 
and of enjoying the advantages of con£* 
dence and the intimacy of friendship', till 
the propitious moment, when it should be 
time to declare or avow the secret qf Ae 
heart No ! —This young lady was quite 
above all double dealing; she bad no 
aiental reservation — no metaphysical, 
•subtleties— but, with plain, unsaphisti^ 
cated morality, in good faith and simfk 
truth, acted a[s she professed, thought 
what she said, and was that which she 
seemed to be. 

As soon as laily Clonbrony was able 
to see any body, her niece sent. to Mrs. 
Broadhurst, who was very intimate with 
the family ; sheu^d to come heq^^iUj/f 
almost every evening, to jsit witli$hcj» 
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valide. Miss Broadhurst accompanied 
her mother, for she did not like to go 
out with any other chaperon — it was 
disagreeable to spend her time alone at 
home, and most agreeable to spend it 
with her friend miss Nugent. In thist 
she had no design, no coquetry; miss 
Broadhurst had too lofty and independ- 
ent a spirit to stoop to coquetry : she 
thought that, in their interview at the 
gala, she understood lord Colambre,and 
that he understood her — ^that he was 
not inclined to court her for her fortune 
— that she would not be content with 
any suitor who was not a. lover. She 
was two or three years older than lord 
Colambrcj perfectly aware of her want 
of beauty, yet with a just sense of her 
own merit, and of what was becoming 
and due to the dignity of her sex. This, 
she trusted, was visible in her manners, 
and established in lord Colambre^s mind ; 
so that :she ran no risk of being misun« 
derstood by him ; and as to what the 
rest- of the wodd thought, she was so 
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well .used to hear weekly and daily 
ports of her going to be married to fifty 
different people, that she cared little for 
what was said on this subject. Indeed, 
conscious of rectitude, and with an ut- 
ter contempt for mean and common- 
place gossiping, she was^ for a woman, 
and a young woman, rather too disdain- 
ful of the opinion of the world* Mrs. 
Broadhurst, lliough her daughter had 
fully explained herself respecting lord 
Colambre, before she began this course 
of visiting, yet rejoiced that, even on 
this footing, there should be constant in- 
tercourse between them. It was Mrs. 
Broadhurst's warmest wish that her 
daughter should obtain rank, and ten- 
nect herself with an ancient family j she 
was sensible that the young lady's being, 
older than the gentleman might be an 
obstacle ; and very sorry she was to find 
that her daughter had so imprudently, so 
unnecessarily, declared her age : but still 
this little obstacle might be overcome; 
Muck greater difficultta in the marriage 
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€)f inferior heiresses, were every iiay got 
over, and thought nothing of. Then, as 
to the young lady's own sentiments, her 
mother knew them better than she did 
herself: she understood her daughter's 
pride^ that she dreaded to be made an 
object of bargain and sale; but Mrs. 
Broadhurst, who with all her coarse- 
ness of mind, had rather a better notion 
of love matters than lady Clonbrony, 
perceived, through her daughter's hor- 
ror of being offered to Iprd Colambre, 
through her anxiety that nothing ap- 
proaching to an advance on the part of 
her family should be made, that if lord 
Colambre should himself advance, he 
would stand a better chance of being ac- 
cepted than any other of the numerous 
persons who had yet aspired to the fa- 
vour of this heiress. • The very circum- 
stance of his having paid no court to her 
at first, operated in his favour ; for it 
proved that he was not mercenary, and 
tliat whatever attention he might after- 
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wards show, she must be sure would be 
sincere and disinterested. 

'* And now, let them but see one an- 
other in this easy, intimate kind of way ; 
and, you will find, my dear lady Clon- 
brony, things will go on of their own 
accord, all the better for our — minding 
our cards— and never minding any thing 
else. I remember, when I was young 
— but let that pass — let the young peo- 
ple see one another, and manage their 
own affiurs theii: own way — let them be 
together — ^that's all I say. Ask half the 
men you are acquainted with why they 
married, and their answer, if they speak 
truth, will be — * Because I met miss 
such-^a-one at such a place, and we were 
continually together.'— ^Propinquity !-* 
Propinquity !i— as my father* used to say 
— And he was married five times, and 
twice to heiresses.'* 

. In consequence of this plan of leaving 
things to themselves, every evening lady 
Clonbrony made out her own little card- 
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table with Mrs. Broadhurst, and a Mr. 
and miss Pratt, a brother and sister, 
who were the most obliging, convenient 
neighbours imaginable. From time to 
time, as lady Clonbrony gathered up ' 
her cards^ she would direct an inquiring 
glance to the group of young people at 
the other table ; whilst the more prudent 
Mrs. Broadhurst sat plump with her back 

m 

to them, pursing up her lips, and con- 
tracting her brows, in token of deep cal- 
culation, looking dowiTimpenetrable at 
her cards, never even noticing lady Clon- 
brony's glances, but inquiring from htr 
partner, ** How many they were by, ho- 
nours?'* 

The young party generally consisted 
of miss Broadhurst, lord Colambre, miss 
Nugent, atfd her admirer, Mr. Salisbury* 
Mr. Salisbury was a middle-aged gentle- 
man, very agreeable, and well informed ; 
he had travelled ; had seen a great deal 
of the world ; had lived in the best com- 
pany ; had acquired what is called good 
tact; was full of anCcdote^not mere gos-. 
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siping anecdotes that lead to nothing, 
but anecdotes characteristic of national 
manners, of human nature in general, 
(M* of those illustrious individuals ii^ho 
excite public curiosity and interest. Miss 
Nugent had seen him always in large 
companies^ where he was admired Sot 
his s9avoir-vivre9 and for his entertaining 
anecdotes, but where he had no oppcJr* 
tunity of producing any of the hi^er 
powers of his understanding, or showing 
character. She found that Mr, Salis* 
bury appeared to her quite a di£ferent 
person, when conversing with lard Co- 
lambre. Lord Colambre, with that ar- 
dent thirst for knowledge, which if is al- 
ways agreeable to gratify, bad an ^r o( 
openness and generosity, a frankness, a 
warmth of manner, which, with good 
breeding, but with something beyond it 
and superior to its established foi^fn^ ir« 
resistibly won the confidence and attract- 
ed the affection of those with whom he 
conversed. His manners were peculiarly 
agreeable to a person like Mr. Satisbuiys 
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tired of the sameness and egotism of men 
of the world. 

Miss Nugent had seldom till now 
had the advantage of hearing much con* 
versation on literarj subjects. In the 
life she had been compelled to lead^ she 
bad acquired accomplishments, had ex* 
ercised her understanding upon every 
thing that passed before her, and from 
circun>stances had formed her judgment 
and her taste by observations on real life i 
but the ample page of knowledge had 
never been unrolled to her eyes. She 
had never had opportunities of acquiring 
literature herself, but she admired it in 
others, particularly in her friend, miss 
Broadhurst. Miss Broadburst had re- 
ceived all the advantages of educatioi), 
which money could procure, and pid 
profited by them in a manner uncomm(Hl 
among those for whom they are pur-^ 
chased in such abundance : . she not only 
had had many masters^ and read many 
books, but had thought of what she 
read, and had suf^lied, hy the strength 
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and energy of her own mind, what cannot 
be acquired by the assistance of masters. 
MissNugent,perhaps, overvaluing the in- 
formation that she did not possess, and 
free from all. idea of envy, looked up to 
her friend, as to a superior being, with a 
sort of enthusiastic admiration ; and now, 
with ^* charmed attention," listened, by 
turns to her, to Mr. Salisbury, and to 
lord Colambre, whilst they conversed on 
literary subjects — listened, with a coun- 
tenance so full of intelligence, of anima- 
tion so expressive of every good and kind 
affection, that the gentlemen did not al* 
ways know what they were saying. 

** Pray go on," said she, once to Mr. 
Salisbury — " You stop, perhaps, from 
politeness to me^ — from compassion to 
my ignorance ; but though I am igno- 
rant, you do not tire me, I assure you. 
Did you ever condescend to read the 
Arabian tal^?-^Like him, .whose eyes 
were touched by the magical application 
from, the dervise, I am enabled at once to 
nee the riches of a new world-^0 ! bow 
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Ujdlikey how superior to that in which I 
hare liVed«— 4he oeeat world, as it is 
called.*' 

Lord Colambre brought down a beso- 
tiful edition of the Arabian tales, looked 
for the story to which miss Nugent h&d 
alluded, and showed it to miss Broad- 
hurst, who was also searching lor it in 
another vcdume* 

\jsAy Clonbrony, from her card table, 
^aw the young people thus engaged-*—^ 

^* I profess not to imderstand these 
things so well as you say you do, my 
dear Mrs. Broadhurst,'' whispered she : 
'^ bnt look there now ; they are at their 
books !— What do ^Q}aL expect -can come 
of that sort of thing? So ill brod, and 
downright rude of Colambm, I must give 
him a hint." »^ 

** No, no, for mercy's sake !' biy dear 
lady Clonbrony, no hii>ts, no hints, no 
remarks! — What would you have?— she 
reading, and my lord at the back of her 
chair, leaning ovw — and allowed, mind, 
to lean over to retd the sam^ thkigi^-- 
VOL, y. p 
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Can't be better I— Never saw any man 
yet allowed to come so near her 1 — - 
Now, lady Clonbrony, not a word, not a 
look, I beseech/' 

« Well, well!— but if they had a little 
music." 

** My daughter*s tired of music. Hov 
much do I owe your ladyship now?— 
three rubbers, I think. Now, though 
you would not believe it of a young girl," 
continued Mrs. Broadburst, *^ I can as» 
sure, your ladyship, my daughter would 
often rather go to al)Ook than ^ ball.'' 

** Well now, that's very extraordinarj, 
in the style in which she has been brought 
up ; yet books, and aU tliat are so fashion- 
able now, that it's very natural," said 
lady Clonbrony. 

About this time, Mr. Berryl, lord Co- 
lambre's Cambridge friend, for whom his 
lordship had fought the battle of the cur- 
ricle with Mordicai, came to town. Lord 
Colambre introduced him to liis mother, 
by whom he was graciously re'ceivjedj for 
Mr.' Berryl ^ a young gentleman of 
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good figure, good address, good family, 
heirto a goodfortune^and in every respect; 
a fit match for miss Nugent. Lady Clon- 
brony thought that it would be wise to 
secure him for her niece before he should 
make his appearance in the London world, 
where mothers and daughters would soon 
make him feel his own consequence; Mr. 
Berryl^as lord Colambre's intimate friend, 
was admitted to theprivate eveningparties 
at lady Clonbrony's; and he contribut- 
ed to render them still more agreeable* 
His information, his habits of thinking, 
and his views, were all totally diflferent 
from Mr. Salisbury's ; and their collision 
continually struck out that sparkling no* 
velty, which pleases peculiarly in conver- 
sation. Mr. Berryrseducation^ disposition, - 
and tastes, fitted him exactly for the sta- 
tion which ke was destined to fill in so« • 
ciety — that of a country gentleman ; not 
meaning, by that expression, a mere eat-* 
ing, -drinking, hunting, shooting, igno- 
rant, country squire of thcoldrace, which 
is now nearly extinct ; but a cultivated,- 
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« 

^nl^teiied, mdependeiit English coun- 
try gentleiiHin--^th^ happiest, perhaps, of 
Inrman befngSn On the comparative feli- 
city of the town and country life j on the 
id^nity, utility, elegance, and interesting 
tmture of Hieir different occupations, and 
general scheme of passing thdr time; 
Mr. Berry] and Mr, Salisbury had, one 
^evenmg, a playful, entertaming, and, per- 
haps, kistructiveconversation; each party, 
at the end, remaining, as frequently hap- 
pens, of their own opinion. It was observ- 
ed, that miss Broadhurst ably and warmly 
defended Mr. BerryPs sideofthequestion ; 
and in their views, plans, and estimates of 
life, there appeared a remarkable, and, as 
lord Colambre thought, a happy coinci- 
dence. When she was at last called upon 
to give her decisive judgment between a 
town and a country life, she declared that 
" if she were condemned to the extremes 
of either, she should prefer a country life, 
as much as she should prefer Robin Cru- 
soe's diary to the journal of the idle man 
in the Spectator.'* 
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** Lord bless me! — Mrs. Broadhurst^ 
do you hear what yoiir daughter is say- 
ing ?'* — cried lady Clonbrony^ who, from 
the card tal^Ie^ lent an attentive ear to all 
that was going forward — •** Is it possible 
that miss Brq^dhurst^ with her fortune, 
and pretenaions, and sense, can really be 
serious ia sayic^ she would be content to 
live in the country ?" 

** What's that you say, child, about 
\wing in the country V said Mrs. Broad* 
hurst. 

Miss Broadhurst repeated what she 
had said, 

" Girls always think so who have , 
lived in town,'* said Mrs* Broadhurst — 
" They are always dreaming of sheep, 
and sheephooks; but the first winter. 
in the country cures them : a shepherd- 
ess, in winter, is a sad and sorry sort 
of persopage, except at a masque- ^ 
rade.'* 

" Colambre,*' said lady Clonbrpny, ** I 
am sure miss Broadhurst's sentiments 
about town life, and all that, must de<* 
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light you Tor do you know, ma'am, 

he is always tidying to persuade me to 
give up living in town ? — Colambre and 
miss Broadhurst perfectly agree." 

^ " Mind your cards, my dear lady Clon- 
brony/' ' interrupted Mrs* Broadhurst, 
** in pity to your partner. Mr. Pratt has 
certainly the patience of Job — Your lady- 
ship has revoked twice this hand." 

Lady Clonbrony begged a thousand 
pardons, fixed her eyes and endea- 
voured to fix her mind on the cards; 
but there was something said at the 
other end of the room, about an estate in 
Cambridgeshire, which soon distracted 
Iyer attention again. Mr. ^ratt certainly 
had the patience of Job. She revoked, 
and lost the game, though they had font 
by honours. 

As soon as she rose from the card- 
table, and could speak to Mrs. Broad- 
burst apart, she communicated her ap- 
prehensions — 

** Seriously, my dear madam/' said she, 
*' I believe I have done very wrong to 
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admit Mr. Berryl just now, though if wa» 
on Grace's account I did it* But ma'ain^ 
I did not know miss Broadhurst had an 
estate in Canibridgeshirejtheirtwo estates 
just close to one another, I heard them 
say — Lord bless me, ma'am! there's tb^ 
danger of propinquity indeed!'' , 

'^ No danger, no danger," persisted 

Mrs. Bifoadhurst ** I know my girl better 

than you do, begging your ladyship's par* 

. don. No one thinks le^s of estates than 

shedoes.'^ 

*VWell, I only know I heard her talk- 
ing of them, and earnestly too." ! 
" Yes, very likely — But don*t you 
know that girls never think of what 
they are talking about, or rather nevelr 
talk of what they are thinking about ? 
And they have always ten times more 
to say to the man they don't care for, 
than to him they do." 

** Very extraordinary T' said lady CloD- 
brony— ** I p^ly hope you are right." 

" I am sure of it, " said Mrs. Brogd* 
httrst— *' Only let things go on, and 
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jBi&d your cards, I beseech yout to-mor- 
Mir Bight better than you did to-night ; 
and you will see that things will turn out 
just as I prophesied* Lord Colamhre 
wiH come to a point-blank proposal he* 
fore the end of the week^ .and w31 be 
accepted, or my name's not Broadhurst. 
Why, in plain Englnh, I am den mj 
girl UkJBs him ; and when that's the case^ 
you know, can you doidri; how the thsig 
willendr 

Mrs. Broadhurst was perfectly right in 
every point oi her reasoning but one. 
From long habit <tf seeing and consider- 
ing^ that such an heiress as her daughter 
might marry whom Ae pleased; £rom 
constantly seeing that she was the per- 
son to decide and to reject ; Mrs. BroacU 
hurst bad literally taken it for granted, 
that dvery thing was to depend upon her 
daughter's inclinations : she was not mis- 
taken, in the present case, in opiniog 
that the young la^y fvouM not be averse 
to lord CoIan^e» if he came to what 
she ^called a point4)lank proposal. It 
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really never occurred to Mrs. Broad- 
hurst that any man, whom her daughter 
was the least inclined to favour, could 
think of any body else. Quick-sighted in 
these affiurs as the matron thought her- 
self, she saw but one side of the question : 
blind and dull of comprehension as shtt 
thought lady Clonbrony on this subject, 
Mrs. Broadhurst was herself so completely 
blinded by her own prejudices, as to be 
incapable of discerning the plain thing 
that was before her eyes j videlicet^ that 
lord Cplambre preferred Grace Nugent. 
Lord Colambre made no proposal before 
the end of the week; but this Mrs. 
Broadhurst attributed to an unexpected 
occurrence, which prevented things from 
going on in the train in which they had 
been proceeding so smoothly. Sir John 
Berryl, Mr. BerryFs father, was suddenly 
seized with a dangerous illness. The 
news was brought to Mr. Berryl one 
evening whilst he was at lady Clonbro- 
ny *s. The circumstances of domestic dis- 
tress, which afterwards occurred .in the 
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family ^f his friend, entirely occupied 
lord Colambre's time and attention. All 
thoughts of love were suspended, and bis 
whole mind ^as given up to the active 
services of friendship. The sudden ill- 
ness of sir John Berryl spread ^n alarm 
among his creditors, which brought to 
light at once the^ disorder of his affairs, 
of which his son had no knowledge or 
suspicion. Lady Berryl had been a very 
expensive woman, especially in equi- 
pages; and Mordicai, the coachmaker, 
appeared at this time the foremost and 
the most inexorable of their creditors. 
Conscious that the charges in his ac- 
count were exorbitant, and that they 
would not be allowed if examined by a 
court of justice j that it was a debt 
which only ignorance and extravagance 
could have in the first ifistance incurred, 
swelled afterwards to an amazing amount 
by interest, and interest upon interest $ 
Mordicai was impatient to obtain pay- 
ment whilst sir John yet lived, or at least 
to obtain legal security for the whole 
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sum from the heir. Mn Berryl offered, 
bis bond for the amount of the reason* 
able charges in his account; but this; 
Mordicai absolutely refused, declaring^ 
that now he had the power in his own 
hands,, he would use it to obtain, the ut- 
most penny of his debt ; that he would 
not let the thing slip through his fingers i 
that a debtor never yet escaped him, and 
never should i that a man's lying upon 
his death-bed was no excuse to a creditor ; 
that he was not a whifflei*, to stand upon 
ceremony abQut disturbing a gentleman 
in his last moments ; that he was not to 
be cheated out of his due by such nice- 
ties ; that he was prepared to go all 
lengths the law would allow; for that, as 
to what people said of him, he did not 
care a doit — ** Cover your face with 
yjour hands, if you like it, Mr. Berryl ; 
you may be ashamed for me, but I fee^ 
no shame for myself— I am not so 
weak/' 'Mordicai's countenance said 
more than his words ; livid with malice^ 
^d with atrocious determination in his 
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eyes, he stood* — ^^ Yes, sir,** said he, 
** you may look at roe as yo» please — ^it 
is possible — I am in earnest. Consult 
what youMl do now behind my back or 
before' my face, it comes to the same 
thing; — ^for nothing will do but my 
money or your bond, Mr. Berryl. The 
Sffrest is made on the person of your fa- 
ther, luckily made while the breath is 
still in the body — :— Yes — start forv^ard 
to strike me, if you dare — Your father, 
sir John Berryl, sick or well, is my pri- 



wher.** 



Lady Berryl and Mr. BerryPs sisters, 
in an agony of grief, rushed into the 
room. 

" It's all useless,** cried Mordicai, turn- 
ing his back upon the ladies — " These 
tricks upon creditors wpn^t do with me ; 
Pm used to these scenes ;. I'm not made 
of such stuff as you think. — Leave a 
.gentleman in peace in his last moments 
—•No ! he ought not, nor shan't die in 
peace, if he don't pay his debts ; and if 
you are all so mighty sorry, ladies, thiere's 
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the gentleman you may kneel to : if ten- 
derness is the order of the day, it's for 
the son to show it, not me. Ay, now^ 
Mr. Berryl,'* cried he, as Mr. Berryl 
took up the bond to sign it — ^^ you're 
beginning to know I'm not a fool, to be 
triced with. Stop your hand, if you 
choose it, sir ; it's all the same to me ; 
the person, or the money, I'U carry with 
me out of this house." 

Mr. Berryl signed the bond, and threw 
it to him. 

*• There, monster! — quit the house!" 
** Monster is not actionable-*-! wish 
you had called me hnave^* said Mordi- 
cai, grinning a horrible smile \ and tak* 
itig up the bond deliberately, returned 
it to Mr. Berryl — •^ This paper is worth 
nothing to me, sir — it is not wit- 
nessed." 

Mr. Berryl hastily left the room, and 

returned with lord Colambre. Mordicai 

changed countenance and grew pale, for 

a moment, at sight of lord Colambre. 

*• Well, my Xoxi^ since it so happens. 
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t am not sorry that you should be witness 
to this paper/' said he ;, ^* and indeed 
not sorry, that yoii should witness the 
whole proceedings ; for I trust I shall be 
able to explain to you my conduct." 

*' I do not come here, sir,'* interrupted 
lord Colambre, " to listen to any expla- 
nations of your conduct, which I per- 
fectly understand j — I come to witness a 
bond for my friend Mr. Berryl, if you 
think proper' to extort from him such a 
bond.''. 

*• I extort nothing, my lord. Mr. 
Berryl, it is quite a voluntary act, take 
notice, on your part ; sign or not, wit- 
ness or not, . as you please^ gentlemen," 
said Mordicai, sticking his hands in his 
pockets, and recovering hi$ look pf black 
and fixed determination. 

" Witness it, witness it, my dear lord," 
said Mr. Berryl, looking at his mother 
and weeping sisters — ^* Witness it, 
quick r* 

" Mr. Berryl must just run over his 
name again in your presence, my lord> 
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with a dry pen/' said Mordicai, putting 
the pen into Mr. Berryrs hand. 

** No, sir/' said lord Colambre — " my 
friend shall never sign it." 

** As you please, my lord — The bond 
or the body, before I quit this housd/' 
said Mordicai. 

" Neither, sir, shall you have ; and 
you quit this house directly." 

" How! how! — my lord, how's this?" 
** Sir, the arrest you have made is as 
illegal as it is inhuman." 

" Illegal, my lord!" said Mordicai, 
startled. 

*' Illegal, sir. I came into this house 
at the moment when your bailiff asked 
and was refused admittance. Afterwards, 
in the confusion of the family above 
stairs, he forced open the house door with 
an iron bar — I saw him — I am ready to 
give evidence of the fact. Now proceed 
at your peril." 

Mordicai, without reply, snatched up 
his hdt, and walked towards the door j 
hut lord Colambre held the door open--^ 
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the door was immediately at the head of 
the stairs— and Mordicai, seeing his in- 
dignant look and proud fbrm^ hesitated 
to pass ; for he had always heard that 
Irishmen are " quick ivr the executive 
part of justice/' 

** Pass on, sir/* repeated lord Colam- 
bre, with an air of ineffable contempt : 
** I am a gentleman— you have nothing 
to fear*" 

Mordicai ran down stairs; lord Co- 
lambre, before he went back into the 
room, waited to see Mordicai and bis 
bailiff out of the house. When Mordicai 
was fairly at the bottom of the stairs, he 
turned, and, white with rage, looked up 
at lord Colambre. 



" Charity begins at home, my lord," 
said he* *' Look at home— You shall 
pay for this," added he, standing half- 
shielded by the house-door ; for lord Co- 
iambre moved forward as he spoke the 
last words — " And I give you this warn- 
ing, because I know it will be of no 
use to you Your most obedient, my 
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iorcL" The house- door closed after Mor:^ 
iicai. 

"Thank Heaven 1" thought lord Co- 
ambrei, ^' that I did not horsewhip that 
jaataxi wretch !*— This Teaming shall be of 
ose to me. But it is not time to think of 
that yet-'* 

Loord CdUimbre turned from his own 
affidrs to those of his friend^ to offer all 
the assistance and consolation in his 
power. Sir John Berryl died that night. 
His daughters, who bad lived in the 
highest stjle in. London, were left to- 
tally unprovided for. His widow had 
mortgaged her jointure. Mr. Berryl bad 
an estate now Idft to him, but without 
wy income. He could not be so disbo- 
iiest as to refuse to pay his father's just 
debts } he could no* let. his mother and 
sisters starve. The scene of distress to 
which lord Colambre was witness in this 
family, made a still greater impression 
wpon him than had been made by the < 
warning or the threats of Mordicai. The 
sittiilarity between the circumstances of 
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his friend's family and of his own struck 
him forcibly. 

All this evil had arisen from lady Ber- 
ryl's passion for living in London and at 
watering places. She had made her hus* 
band an absentee — an absentee from his 
home, his af&irs, his duties, and his estate. 
The sea, the Irish channel, did not, in^ 
deed, flow between him and his estate ; 
but it was of little importance whether 
the separation was effected by land or 
water— the conseijiiences, the negligence, 
the extravagance, were the same. 

Of the few people of his age who are 
capable of profiting by the experience of 
others, lord Colambre was on6 — " Expe- 
rience," as an elegant writer has observed, 
** is an article that may be borrowed with 
safety, and is often dearly bought.'^ 
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CHAPTER V; 

In the mean time, lady Clonbrony had 
been occupied with thoughts very dif- 
ferent from those which passed in the 
mind of her son. Though she had ne- 
ver completely recovered from her rheu- 
matic pains, she had become inordinately 
impatient of confinement to her own 
house, and weary of those dull evenings 
at home,, which had, in her son's ab- 
sence, become insupportable. She told 
over her visiting tickets regularly twice a 
day, and gave to every card of invita-* 
tion a heartfelt sigh. Miss Pratt alarm- 
ed her ladyship, by bringing intelli- 
gence of some parties given by persons 
of consequence, to which- she was not 
invited.. She feared that she should be 
forgotten in the world, well knowing how 
soon the world forgets those they do not 
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«ee every day and every where. How 
miserable is the fine lady's lot, who can- 
not forget the world, and who is forgot 
by the world in a moment ! How much 
more miserable still is the condition of a 
would-be-fine lady, working her way up 
in the world with care and pains! By 
her, every the slightest failure of atten- 
tion, from persons of rank and &shion, 
is marked and felt with a jealous anxiety, 
and with a sense of mortification the 
most acute — ^an invitation omitted is a 
mattef of the most serious consequence, 
not only as it regards the present but 
the future ; for if she be not inyited by 
lady A, it will lower her in the eyes of 
lady B, and of all the ladies of the 
alphabet. It will form a precedent of 
the most dangerous and inevitable ap- 
plication. If she has nine invitations, 
and the tenth be wanting, the nine have 
no power to make her happy.. This was 
precisely lady Clonbrony's case — there 
was to be a party at lady St. Jameses, for 
which lady Clonbrony had no card. 
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*^ So ungrateful ! so monstrous, of 
lady St. James! — What! was the gala 
so soon forgotten, and ail the marked 
attentions paid t^at night to lady St. 
James! — ^attentions, you know, Pratt, 
which were loolted upon with a jealous 
eye, and made me enemies enough, I am 
told, in another quarter! — Of all people, 
I did not expect to be slighted by lady 
St. James 1 '^ 

Miss Pratt, who was ever ready to un- 
dertake the defence of any person who 
had a title, pleaded, in mitig2|.tion of cen- 
sure, that perhaps lady St. James might 
not be aware that her ladyship was yet 
well enough to venture out. 

*• O ! my dear miss Pratt ! that can- 
not be the thing; for, in spite of my 
rheumatism, which really was bad enough 
last Sunday, I went on purpose to the 
Royal Chapel, to show myself in the 
closet, and knelt close to her ladyship 
•^And, my dear, we curtsied, and she 
congratulated me, after church, upon my 
being abroad again, and was so happy 
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to see me look so weU. and all that— 1 
it is something very extraordinairy aod 
unaccountable!'' 

" But, I dare say/ a card will come 
yet," said miss Pratt. . /^ 

Upon this hint, lady iPoobrony's hope 
revived ; and, staying her anger, she be- 
gan to consider how she could manage 
to get herself invited* Refreshing tickets 
were left next morning^tlady St. James's 
with their corners properly turned up j 
to do the thing better, separate tickets 
for herself and for miss Nugent were 
left for each member of the family; and 
her civil messages, left with the footman, 
extended to the utmost possibility of re- 
mainders It had occurred to her lady- 
ship, that, for miss soixiebody, the cm- 
panion^ of whom she had never in her 
life thought before, she had omitted to 
leave a card last time, and she now left: 
a note of explanation ; she farther, with 
her rheumatic head and arm* out of the 
coach window, i^at, the wind blowing 
keen upon her, explaining to the porter 



is. 
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« 

and the footman^ to discover whether 
her former tickets had gone safely up to 
lady St. James y and on the present oc- 
casion, to make assurance doubly sure, 
she slid handsome expedition money into 

the servant's hand-^" Sir,, you will be 

ft ^.^ 

sure to remember" — ** O certainly ! your 
ladyship/* 

She well knew what dire offence has 
frequently been taken, what sad disasters 
have occurred, in the fashionable world, 
from the neglect of a porter in deliver- 
ing, or of a footman in carrying up, one 
of those talismanic cards. But, in spite 
of all her manoeuvres, no invitation to 
the party arrived next day. Pratt was 
next set to work. Miss Pratt was a 
most convenient go-between, whp, in 
consequence oi doing a thousand little 
services, to which few others of her rank 
in life would stoop, had obtained the 
entree to a number of great houses, and 
was behind the scenes in many fashion- 
able families. Pratt CQuld find out, and 
Pratt could hint^ and Pratt CQuid manage 



/j 
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to get things done cleverly— <ind hints 
were given, in all directions, to tvork 
round to lady St. James. But still they 
did not take effect. At last Pratt sug- 
gested, that perhi^s, though every thing 
else had failed, dried salmon might be 
tried with success. Lord Clonbrony bad 
just had some uncommonly good from 
Ireland, which Pratt knew lady St. James 
would like to have at her supper, be- 
cause a certain personage, whom sht 
would not name^ was psuticulariy fond 
of it — r Wheel within wheel, in the fine 
World, as well as in the political world ! 
— Bribes for all occasions, and for all 
ranks ! — The timely present was sent, 
accepted with many thanks, and under- 
stood as it was meant. Per favour of 
this propitiatory offering, and of a pro- 
mise of half a dozen pair of real Lime- 
rick gloves to miss Pratt — a promise 
which Pratt clearly comprehended to b« 
a conditional promise — the grand olgect 
was at. length accomplish eTJ. The very 
day before the party was^ to take pUce, 
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eame cards of invitation to lady Clon- 
brony and to miss Nugent, with lady 
St. James's apologies: her ladyship was 
€M3ncerned to find that, by some negli- 
gence of her servants, these cards were 
not sent in proper time. " How slight 
an apol(^y will do from some people !" 
thought miss Nugent ; ^* how eager to 
forgive, when it is for our interest or 
our pleasure ; how well people act the 
being deceived, even when all parties 
know that they see thci>yhole truth ; and 
how low pride will stoop to gain its ob- 
ject r 

Ashamed of the whole transaction, 
miss Nugent earnestly wished that a re- 
fusal should be sent, and reminded her 
aunt of her rheumatism ; but rheumatism 
and all other objections were overruled 
-^lady Clonbrony would go. It was 
just when this affair was thus, in her 
opinion, successfully settled, that lord 
Colambre came in, with a countenance 
of unusual seriousness, his mind full of 

VOL. V. Q, -i 
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the melanehdy scenes he had witnesied 
in his friend's tamulj. 

^ What is the matter^ Colan^e?^' 
He rehted what had passed ; be de« 
scribed the bnital conduct of Mordicai ; 
the apgoish of the mother and sisters ; 
the distress of Mr. Berryl. Tears rolled 
down miss Ntigent*s cheeks^^Lady Don- 
biony dedared it was very shocking; list- 
ened with attention to all the particulan; 
but never faSed to ccMrect her son, wheo' 
ever he said Mr. Benyl. 
** Sir Arthur Berryl, you mean.** 
She was, however, really touched ii'ith 
compassion when he spoke of lady 
Berryl's destitute conditicm ; and her 
son was going on to repeat what Mordi- 
cai had said to him, but lady Clonbr()n; 
interrupted— 

** O I my dear Colambre ! don't re- 
peat that detestable man's impertinent 
speeches to me. If there is any thin^ 
really about business, speak to your fa- 
ther. At any rate don't' tell us of it now, 
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because I've a humdred things to dxt,** 
said her ladyship^ hurrying out of the 
room ■ " Gracei Graoe Nugent J I 
want your* 
Lord Colambw sighed deqply; 
^< Don't despair^'' said miss Nugent^ 
as she followed to obey her annt's sum^ 
mons. ^^ Don't, despair^ don't irttempt 
to apeak to h& again till toHnmmarcf 
morning* Her bead is now full df ladjr 
St. Jameses party. When it is emptied 
of that, you will have a bett^ chadod. 
Never despair/' 

^ Never, while yvm enconrage 'me tb 
hop & . . "^- t hat aiiy good can be done/* 

Lady Clqnbrony was particularly glad 
that she had carried her point about this 
party at lady St. James- a ; because, from 
the first private intimation that the du«* 
chess of Torcaster was to be tdierC) her 
ladyship flatt^ed herself that the long^ 
desired introduction might then be ac* 
complished. But of this hope lady St. 
James had Hkewise received intimat^oii 

^2 
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from the double-dealing miss Pratt ; and 
a warning note was dispatched to the 
duchess to let her grace know, that cir- 
cumstances had occurred which had ren- 
dered it impossible not to ask the Ckm- 
brofiies. An exc:use, of course, for not 
going to : this party^ was sent by the 
dfiohess-'-Her grace did not like large 
parties — she would have the pleasure of 
accepting lady St. James's invitation for 
hex select party^ on Wedne^sday the lOth. 
Into these select parties lady Clonbrony 
had never been admitted. In return for 
iuer great entertainments she was invited 
tcf great entertainments, to large parties ; 
but farther she could never penetrate. 
: At lady St. James's, and with her set, 
lady Qonbrony suffered a different kind 
of. mortification from that which lady 
Langdale and Mrs. Dareville made her 
endure. She was safe from the witty 
orailtery, the" sly inuendo, the ia^ent 
jjximicryj but she was kept at aHisold, 
Mnpassable distance, by ceremcmy-r-^ So 
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far shalt thou go, and no farther,'' was 
expressed in every look, in every word, 
and in a thousand di&rent ways. 
. By the most punctilious respect and 
nice regard to precedency, even by words 
of couiPtesy— " Your ladyship does me 
honour," &c. — lady St. James contrived 
to mortify and to mark the difference be- 
tween those with whom she was, and with 
whom she was not, upon terms of inti. 
macy and equality. Thus the ancient 
grandees of Spain drew aline of demarca* 
tion between themselves and the newly 
created nobility. Whenever or wherever 
they met,they treated the new nobles with 
the utmost respect, never addressed them 
but with all their titles^ with low bows, 
and with all the appearance of being, with 
the most perfect consideration, any thing 
but their equals ; whilst towards one an^- 
other, the grandees laid asijde their state, 
and, omitting their titles, it was '^ Alcala 
-^Medina — Sidonia — Infantado," and a 
freedom and familiarity which marked 
.equality. Entrenched in etiquette in this 
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manner, and modLed with marks of re* 
spect, it was impoasible either to intrude 
or to complain of being ^[duded. 

At topper, at lady St. James's, ladj 
Clonbrcmy's present was pronounced by 
some gentleman to be remaricably high 
flavoured. This observation turned the 
conversation to Irish commodities and 
Ireland. Lady Clonbrony, possessed by 
the idea diat it was disadvantageous to 
appear as an Irishwoman or as aftvourer 
of Ireland, began to be embarrassed bj 
iady St James's repeated thanks* Had 
it been in her power to offer any thing 
else with propriety, she would not have 
thought of sendii^ her ladyship any ^ing 
from Ireland. V<exed by the questioDs 
that were asked her about her country^ 
Jady Clonbrony, as usual, denied it to 
be. Iier country, and went on to depre- 
rCiate and abuse every thing Irish ; to 
declare that there was no possibility of 
living in Ireland ; and that, for her ovb 
part, she was resolved never to return 
thither. Lady St. James^ preserving per- 
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feet silence, let her go oiu Lady Clon- 
l>rony, imagining that thia silence arose 
from coincidence of opinion, proce€jde4 
^ith all the eloquence sh$ possqsMv 
-which was very Utlle^ repeating the same 
exclamations, and reiterating her vow of 
perpetual expatriation; till at last an 
elderly lady^ who was a stranger to her, 
and whom she bad till this moment 
scarcely noticed, took up the d^enoe of 
Ireland with much warmth and ener^ : 
the eloquence witiii which ishe spoke, and 
the respect with which she was heard, 
astonished lady Clonbrony. 

•« Who is she ?** ivhispered her lady- 
ship. 

*^ Does not your ladyship know lady 
Oranmore —the Irish lady Oranmore ?'^ 

^^ Lord bless me!~-what have I said ! 
—what have I done !— O ! why did not 
you give me a hint, lady St. James ?'' 

"^ I was not aware that your ladyship 
was not acquainted with lady Oran- 
more,'' replied lady St James, unmoved 
by her distress. 
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Every body s^pathised with lady 
* Oraamore, and admired the honest z^ 
with which she abided by her country, 
and defended it against unjast aspersions 
and afl^ted execratioBs. Every one pre- 
sent enjoyed lady Clonbrony's confusioD» 
except miss Nugent, who sat with her 
eyes bowed down by penetrative shame 
during the whole ' of this scene : she 
was glad that lOrd Colambre was not 
yitnesstb it J and comforted herself with 
the hope that, upon thfi whole, lad/ 
Cl6n6rony would be benefited by the pain 
she had felt.- . This instance might con- 
vihce her, that it was not necessary to 
deny her country to be received in any 
company in England; aiid that those 
who have the courage and steadin^^ to 
be tjhemselves, and to- support what they 
feel and believe to be the tfuth, must 
command respect. Miss Nugefit hoped 
that, in consfequence of this conidction, 
lady Clonbrony would lay aside the little 
affectations by which her manners were 
painfully constrained and ridiculous : and. 
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above all, she hoped that what lady Oran* 
more Had said of Ireland might dispose- ^ 
her aunt to listen with patience to all lord 
Cplambre might prge in favour of return- 
Jng to her home. — But miss Nugent hoped 
in vain. Lady Clonbrony never in her 
life generalised any observations^ or drew 
any but a partial conclusion from the 
most striking facts* 

" Lord 1 my dear Grace !'* said she, as 
soon as they were seated in their carriage 
— ** What a scrape I got into to-night at 
supper, and what disgrace I came to!— 
and all this because I did not know lady 
Oi^nmore — ^Now you see the inconceiv- 
able disadvantage of not knowing every 
body-— every body of a certain rank, of 
course, I mean.'' 

Miss Nugent endeavoured to slide in 
her own moral' on the occasion, but it 
would not do. 

** Yes, my dear, lady Oranmore may 
talk in that kind of style of Ireland, be« 
cauise, on the other hand, she is so highly 
connected in England ; and^ besides, she 

0.5 
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is an old lady, and may take liberties i in 
isfaort, hhe is lady Oranraore, and tbaf s 
ietioiigh." 

The next morning, when they all met 
at breakfart, lady Clonbrony complained 
bitterly of her increased rheumatism, of 
the * disagreeable, stupid party they had 
bad the preceding night, and of the ne- 
cessity of going to another formal party 
to-morrow night, and the next, and the 
next night, and, in the true fine lady style, 
deplored her situation, and the imposaf- 
bility of avoiding those things, 

^ «*^tch felt they curse, yet covat-sUa^-fee!.*' 

Miss Nugent determined to retire as 
soon as she could from the breakfast-room, 
to leave lord Colambre an opportunity of 
talking over his &mily afiairs at fuH'U- 
berty. She knew by the seriousness of 
bis countenance that his mind was in* 
tent upon doing so, and she hoped that 
his influence with his father i^nd mother 
would not be exerted*in vain. But just 
as she was rising from the breakfast 
table, in came sir Terence O'Fay, an^l 
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s^atingv himself quite at hb ease, in 
spite of lady CLonht<my*i lepulswe looka^ 
his awe pf lord Colaiid^re haying now 
wx)rn pfl^- 

** I'm tired,** said he, *• and haVe a 
right to be tired ; fcft it*& no small walk 
I've taken for the good of this noble fii^ 
mily this morning.-^ ^nd, miss Nugent, 
before I say more, I'll tak6 a cup of ttf 
from yon, if you f^easOk" 

Lady Clonbrony rose, with great rtatc* 
liness, and wsdked.to the farthest. end c^ 
the room, where she established bersdif 
at her wtiting4ahle, and began to write 
notes. 

Sir Terence wiped his forehead deli^ 
berately — 

** Then Pve had a fine run — MissNu* 
gent, I believe you never saw me run ; — 
bnt I can run, I promise you, when it's to 
seifve a friend-^ And, my lord«-^(turning 
to lord Clonbrony) — what do you think I 
run for this morning — to buy a bargain 
•--^and of what?-^a baigain of a bad 
debt---a debt of yours, which I faai'gained 
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for, and up just in time-^and Mordtcai's 

ready ta hang himself this minute 

For what do you think that rascal was 
bringing upon you — ^but an execution ?— 
he was/' 

: *^ An execution P * repeated every body 
{present, except lord Colambre. 

" Aud how has this been prevented, 
lir?*' said lord Colambre. 

*• O! let me sllone for that/' said sir 
-Terence. ** I got a hint from my little 
firiend, Paddy Brady» who would not be 
paid for it either, though he's as poor as 
a rat, Well ! as soon as I got the hint, 
I dropped the thing I had in my haD(^ 
which was the Dublin Evening, and ran 
for the bare life — for there wasn't a coach 
— ^in my slippers, as I was, to get into the 
prior creditor's shoes, who is the litdc 
eolidtor that livea in Crutched' Friai% 
which Mordicfii never dreamt c^, luckily; 
so he was very genteel, though he was 
taken dn a sudden, and from his bi*ealr«' 
fast, which an Englishman don't lik«* 
{lartrcu^ly — ^I popped him a^douceur of 
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a draught, at thirty*(me days, on Gar- 
raghty, the agent ; of which he must get 
notice ; but I won't descant on the faiw 
before the ladies — he handed me over 
his debt and execution^ and he made me 
prior creditor in a trice. Then I took 
coach in state, the first I met, and away 
with me to Long Acre — saw Mordicai.— 

• Sir,- says I, * I hear you're meditating 
an execution on a friend of mine.' — ' Am 
I ?• said the rascal, * who told you so ?* — 

* No matter,* said I—* But I just called 
in to let you know there's no use in life 
of your execution j for there's a prior 
creditor with his execution to be satisfied 
first.' So he made a great many black 
faces, and said a great deal, which I never 
listened to, but came off here clean to 
tell you all the story." 

*^ Not one word of which do I under- 
stand," said lady Clonbrony. 

" Then, my dear, you are very ungrate^ 
ful," said Clonbrony. 

Lord Colambre said nothing, for he 
wishe4 to learn more of sir Terence 
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O' Fay's character, of the state of his 
father's affitirs, and of the family xne«- 
thoda of proceeding in matters df busi- 
ness. ^ 

. •* Faith ! Tcny, I know I'm very 
thankful to you — But an execution'a ah 
ugly things— and I hope there's no 
danger." 

** Never fear!" said sir Terence — 
f^ Havd't I been at my wits' ends for my- 
self or my friends ever ^nce I come to 
man'^ estate — to years of discretion I 
should say, for the dense a foot of estate 
have I — But use has sharpened my wits 
pretty well for your service ; so never be 
in dread, my good lord.; for look ye'!" 
cried the recklessknight, sticking his arms 
akimbo — ^** look ye here i in sir Tecence 
O'Fay stands a host that desires no bet- 
ter than to encounter^ sin^ witted, a]I 
the duns in the united kingdoms,' Mordi* 
cai the Jew inclusive," 

« Ah ! that's the ^il^ that Mordicai," 
said lord Clonbrony— ♦* that's the only 
man on earth I dread." 
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<* Why, he is only a coachtnaker, is not 
he?*' said lady Ckmbrony— " I can't 
think how you can talk, my lord, of 
dreading such a low man— Tell him, if 
he's ttoublcBonie, we won't bespeak any 
more carnages j aad,^ I'm sute, I wish 
you would not be so silly, my lord, to 
employ him any more, when you know 
he disappointed, me the last birthday 
ebout the landau, which I have not got 

yet." 

** Nonsense, my dear," said lord Clon- , 
brony, ** ydu don't know what you are ^ 
talking of— —Terry , I say, even a friend^ 
ly execution is an ugly thing/* 

*< Phoo! phoo! — an ugly thingl — So 
is a fit of the gout— ^ but one's all the 
better for it after. 'Tis just a renewal of 
life, my lord, for which one must pay a 
bit of a fine, you know. Take patience, 
and leave me to manage all properly — 
YouknowI'mused tothes^things— Only 
you recollect, if you please, how I ma-, 
naged my friend lord ■ "it's bad to 

be mentioning names— but lord ev^ry- 
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bod^'kntms-wka — Didn't I bring him 
through * cleverly, when ' there was that 
rascally attempt to seize the family plate? 
I had notice^ and what did I do, but 
broke open a partition between that lord's 
house and my Lodgings, which I had taken 
next door; and so^ when the sheriff's 
officers were searching below on the 
ground floor, I just shoved the plate easy 
thrcm^to my bedchamber at a moment's 
warning, and then bid the gentlemen 
walk in, for they couldn't set a foot m 
my Paradise, the devils !-^So they stood 
looking at it through the wall, and curs- 
ing me, and I holding both my &ides with 
laughter at their fallen feces." 

Sir Terence and lord Cloabrony laughs 
ed in concert. 

" This is a good story," paid mis^s Na- 
gent, smiling ; " but surely, sir Terence, 
such things are never done in neal life-^'* 

" Done ! ay are they ? and I could tell 
you a hundred better strokes, my dear 
miss Nugent." 

" <jrrace !** cried lady Clonbrony, '* ^ 
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pray have the goodness to seal and send 
these notes; for really,** whispered she5 
as her niece came to the table,' ^* I cawnt 
stee^ I ca'omt bear that man's "cke^ his ac- 
cent grows horrider and horrider !** 

Her ladyship rose, and left the room. 

** Why, then," continued sir Terence, 
following up miss Nugent to the table, 
"where she was sealing letters — " I must 
tell you how I 5^rved that same man on 
another occasion, andgot the victory, too." 

No general officer could talk of his 
victories, or fight his battles o'er again, 
ifvith more complacency, than sir Terence 
OTay recounted his civil exploits. 

" Now I'll tell miss Nugent. There 
"was a footman in the family, not an 
Irishman, but one of your powdered Eng- 
lish scoundrels that ladies are so fond of 
having hanging to the backs of their car- 
riages ; one Fleming he was, that turned 
spy, and traitor, and informer, went pri- 
vately and gave notice to the creditors 
where the plate was hid in the thickness 
of the chimney; but if he did, what 
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happened ? Why, I had my counter-spy, 
jSLii honest little Irish boy, in the crre* 
ditor's shop, that I had secured with a 
little douceur of usquebaugh ; and be out- 
witted, as wa^naturaly theBnglish lying 
valet, and gave us notice just in the nick, 
and I got ready for their reception ; and, 
miss Nugent, I only wish you'd seen the 
excellent sport we had, letting them fol- 
low the scent they got ; and when they 
were sure of their game^ what did they 
find?— Ha! ha! ha!«— dragged out, after 
a world of labour, a heavy box o f ■ ■ 
a load of brick-bats ; not an item of my 
friend's plate, that was all snug in the coal* 
hole, where them dunces never thought 
of looking for it — Ha! ha! ha!'' 

** But come, Terry," cried lord Clon- 
brony, ^^ I'll pull down your pride.---- 
How finely, another time, your job of 
the &lse ceiling answered in the halL 
I've heard that story, and have been told 
how the sheriff's fellow thrust his bay- 
'-dnet up throiigh your false plaster, and 
down came tumbling the family plate— 
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Hey! Terry?— — That hit cost your 
friend, lord every-body*knows»who, more 
than your head's worth, Terry." 

** I asK your pardon, my lord, it never 
cost him a farthing.^^ 

•* When he paid 7,000/. for the plate, 
to redeem it ?** 

*• Well ! and did not I make up for that 
afe the races of -— • ? The creditors learn- 
ed that my lord's horse, Naboclish, was 

to run at races ; and, as the sherifiTs 

officer knew he dare not touch him on 
the race grdund, what does he do, but 
he comes down early in the morning on 
the nqaiLcoacb^ and walks straight down 
to the livery stables. He had an exact 
descnption of the stables, and the staU» 
and the horse's body clothes. 

" I was there, seeing the horse taken 
care of; and, knowing the cut of the fel- 
low's jib, what does I do, but whips the 
body clothes off Naboclish, and claps 
them upon a garrone, that the priest 
would not riije. 
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^ ^^ In comes the bailiff—^ Good mor- 
row to you, sir,* says I, leading out of 
the stable my lord's horse^ with an oiM 
saddle and bridle on. 

" * Tim Neal,* says I, to the groom, 
who was rubbing down the garrone's 
heels, * mind your hits to day, and ice^l 
wet the' plate to night* * Not so fast, 
neither,' says the bailiff—* Here's my 
writ for seizing the horse.' 

•* * Och,' says I, * you wouldn't be so 

crueU' 

" ^ That's all my eye,' says he, seizing 
the garrone, while I mounted Nabo- 
dish, and rode him off deliberately-" 

" Ha! ha! ha 1— That ^as neat, I 
grant you, Terry," said lord Clonbrony. 
** But what a dolt qf a born ignoramus 
must that sheriffs fellow have been, oo* 
to know Naboclish when he saw faiiP-' 

«* But stay, my lord— stay, miiss NiJ- 
gent^I hav^ more for you," followipg 
her, wherever she moved — — " I 'did b» 
let him off so, even. At the cant,. I ^^^ 
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and bid against them for the pretended 
Naboclish, till I left him on their hands 
for 500 guineas— -Ha! ha! ha! — Was 
not that famous V* 

" But," said miss Nugent, " I cannot 
believe you are in earnest, sir Terence 

Surely this would be ^' . 

** What? — ^^out with it, my* dear miss 
Nugent.** 

'< I am afraid of offending you.'* 
" You can't, my dear, I defy you— say 
the word that came to the tongue's eiid, 
it's always' the best.'* 

'^ I was going to s^y, swindling,'* said 
the young lady, colouring deeply. 

** O ! you WM going to say wrong, 
then ! It's not called swindling amongst 
gentlemen who know the world— jit's 
only jockeying— fine sport^ — and very 
honourable to help a friend at a dead 
lift. Any thing to get a friend out of a 
present pressing difficulty." 

" And when the present difficulty is 
over, do your friends never think of the 
future?" ' 
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^ The fiiture ! leave the future to pos- 
terity," said sir Terence— r" I'm counsel 
only for the present* and when the evjl 
comes it's time enough to think of it. I 
can*t bring the guns of my wits to bear 
till the enemy's alongside of me, or 
within sight of me, at the least. Aad 
besideSf there joever was a good com- 
mander yet, by sea or land, that wouU 
tell his little expedients beforehand, or 
beAtte the very day of battle." 

^* It must be a sad thing,'' said miss 
Nugent, sighing deeply, *' to be reduced 
to live by little expedients — daily expe- 
dients." 

. Lord Colambre strode his forehead, 
but said nothing. 

" But if you are beating your brains 
about your own a&irs, my lord Colaw* 
bxe, my dear," said sir Terence, •'there's 
an easy way of settling your jfkmily affiitfs 
at once *, and, since you, don't Hke littie 
daily expedients, miss Nugent^there'i one 
great expedient, and an expedi^ ^^ 
life, that will settle it ail to your sstisf^^' 
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tion-— «nd ours, I hinted it delicately 
to you before, but, between friends, deli- 
cacy is impertinent; so I teU you, in 
plain English, you've nothing to do but 
go and propose yourself, just as you 
stand, to the heiress miss B ■ ' ■ , that 
desires no bette r ** 

•* Sir/* cried lord Colambre, stepping 
forward, red with sudden anger. Miss 
Nugent laid her hand upon his arm — 
« O! my lord r 

** Sir Terence O'Fay,** continued lord 
Colambre, in a moderated tone^ " you 
are wrong to mention that young lady's 
name in such a manner." 

" Why then I said only miss B ■ ■, 
and there are a whole hive of bees. But 
I'll engage she'd thank me for what I 
suggested, and think herself the queen 
bee if my expedient was adopted by 
you.*' 

" Sir Terence," said his lordship, smil^ 
ing, " if my father thinks proper that you ^ 
should manage his affairs, and devise ex- 
pedients for him, I have nothing to say 
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on th^ point ; but I must beg you v^ill 
not trouble youi^self to suggest expe- 
dients for me, and that you will have 
the goodness to leave me to settle my 
own a0airs/' 

Sir Terence made a low bow, and was 
silent for five seconds; then turning to 
lord Clonbrony, who looked much more 
abashed than he did-— 

** By the wise one ! my good lord, I 
believe there are some m^n — noblemen, 
too — that don't know their fViends from 
their enemies. It's my firm persuasion 
now, that if I had served you, as I 
served ipy friend I was talking of; your 
son there would, ten to one, think I had 
done him . ah injury by saving the family 
plate/' 

" I certainly should, sir. The family 
plate, sir, is not the first object in my 
mind," replied lord Colambre ; ** family 
honour.— —Nay, miss Nugent, I must 
^eak," continued his lord$hip J perceiv-. 
ing, by her countenance, that she was 
alarmed. . 
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Nev^r fear, miss Nugent dear/' said 
«ir Terence, « Fin asicoolasaoucutnber. 
"^Faidi then! ray lord Cdlatnbre, I 
»gree 'mth yoa, that family Iwnouf^s a 
Eighty fin^ thing,, only troublesome to 
^^^s self and one^is frfends, And €!}Fpe«» 
»ive to keep up with all the other ex- 
penses and debts a gentleman 4ia6 now- 
^•days.— So I, that am under no natural 
obligations to it by birth or otherwise^ 
have just stood by tferough'life, and asked 
'Myself, bcjfore I woiild volunteer being 
^und to it, what could this same family 
honour do for a manin this wwld? And^ 
first and foremost, I never I'&meniiber to 
see family honour stand a man in much 
stead in a oourt of law — ^never saw &• 
^ily honour stand against an execution, 
or a custodiam, or an injunction even# 
—- — *Tis a rare thing, this same family 
honour, and a very fine thing j but I 
never knew it yet, at a pinch, 5>ay fojf 
a pair of boots even,'* added sir Te- 
rence, drawing up his own, with much 
complacency. 

VOL. V. E 
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At this moment^ sir Terence was called 
out of the room, by one who wanted to 
speak to him on particular business. 

" My, dear father/* cried lord Colam- 
brej ^* do not follow him ; stay, for one 
moment, and hear your son» your true 
friend/* 

Miss Nugent went out of the room, 
that she might leave the father and son 
at liberty* 

** Hear your natural friend for one 
moment,** cried lord Colambre. **Let 
me beseech you, father, not to have re- 
course to any of these paltry expedients, 
but trust your son with the state of your 
afiairs, and we shall find some honour- 
able means '* 

** Yes, yes, yes, very true; when you're 
of age, Colambre, we^Il talk of it ; but 
nothing <ian be done till then. We shall 
get on, we shall get through, very well, 
till then, with Terry's assistance— * And I 
must beg you will not say a wprd more 
against Terry — I can't bear it— I can't 
bear it— I can't do without him. Pray 
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don*t detain me--I can say no more-*- 
except,*' added he, returning to his usual 
concluding sentence, "that there need, 
at all events, be none of this, if people 
would but live upon their own estates, 
and kill their own nlutton." He stole out 
of the room, glad to escape, however 
shabbily, from present explanation and 
present pain. There are persons without 
resource, who, in difficulties, return al- 
ways to the same point, and usually to 
the same words. 

While lord Colambre was walking up 
and down the room, much vexed and 
disappointed at finding that he could 
make- no impression on his father's mind, 
nor obtain his confidence, lady Clon- 
brony's woman, Mrs. Petito, knocked 
at the door, with a message from her lady, 
to beg, if lord Colambre was bt/ himself^ 
he would go to her dressing-room, as she 
wished to have a conference with him. 
He obeyed her summons. 

^* Sit down, my dear Colambre 

" n 2 
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And she began |>reciaely with her old 
sentence*-^ 

" tVith the fortune I bright y«ur fe- 
ther, and mth iBy lord's estate, I cami 
understand the meaoing of all these pe- 
cuniary difficulties ; m>d ^l tbfiit strange 
creature sk Terence says is algebd*a to m^ 
w^bo i^pepk EngUab. And I am parti- 
culaiply sorry he was let in this morfiiog 
r^hut be' 9 such a brute that be does 
l)ot think BSBy thing of Ibrdng one^s door, 
and he tells my footman be«d^i>S'notiDiDcl 

9 

not at home a pinch of isnuE !Kow wliat 
pan you do with a tnan who could say 
that sort of tbijngi you kno^^HJbe world's 
at an end.*^ 

*^ I wish my &i:her bad nothing to do 
tivith bim, ma'am, as much as you can 
wish it,'* said lord Cc^ambre ; '^but I have 
aftid all 4^at a son can with propnietj 
«ay, and without effect.'* 

^ What particularly provokes «« 
against him," continued lady Clonbrooj^ 

is what I have just heard froiai Grttce, 
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who wais realty h»rt by it, teo/ for sbe is^* 
the Drarmest friend in the world : I al^ 
lude to the creature's indelicate vfB^y &8 
touching upon a tender pinfj and men- 
tioning' ai» amiable yoong Itekess^s name 
— ^My dea4; Celambfe, I tro$<^ ymt ha^e 
give& me credit fer my inviolable silence^, 
all this tifme» upon' the pint neatest my 
heaift. I am rejoiced to bear jwx was sot 
w>anii when> she was mentioned ihadvert* 
ently try that brute, and I trust«3a[)u now^ 
see the advaotage&of the ptojeeted nnion 
in as strong and agreeable a^'ntof view as 
I do, my own Colambre ; and I should 
leave things to themselves^ and let your 
prolong the dees of courtship asf yoi£ 
please, only for what I now heat inci^ 
dentally from my lord and the hrute^ 
about pecuniary embarrassments, and the 
necessity of something being done before 
next winter^ And indeed I think . now,. 
^ in propriety, the proposal cannot be de- 
layed much lon^r j for the world begi|^» 
to talk of the thing as done ; and even. 
Mrs* Broadhurst, I know, had no doubt 
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that, if this contretemps about the poor 
Berryls had not occurred, your proposal 
would have been made before the end of 
last week." 

Our hero was not a man to make a 
proposal, because Mrs. Broadhurl^t ex- 
pected it, or to marry because the world 
said he was going to be married. He 
steadily said, that, from the first moment 
the subject had been mentioned, he bad 
explained himself distinctly; that the 
young lady's friends could not, therefore^ 
be under any doubt as to his intentions ; 
that, if they had voluntarily deceived 
themselves, or exposed the lady in si« 
tuations from which the world was led 
to make false conclusioos, he was not 
answerable; he felt his conscience at 
ease — entirely so, as he was convinced 
that the young lady herself, for whose 
merit, talents, independence, and gene- 
rosity of character he professed high re* 
spect, esteem, and admiration, had no 
doubts either of the extent or the nature 
of his regard. 
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" Regard, respect, esteem, admiration ! 
■—Why, my dearest Colambre! this is 
spying all I want ; satisfies me, and I am 
sure v^ould satisfy Mrs. Broadhurst and 
miss Broadhursttoo !*' 

^* No doubt it will, ma*am ; but not if 
I aspired 'to the honour of miss Broad* 
hurst's hand, or professed myself her 
lover/* 

^* My dear, you are mistaken : miss. 
Broadhurst is too sensible a girl, a vast 
deal, to look for love, and a dying lover, 
and all that sort of stuff: I am persuaded 
— indeed I have it from good, from the 
best authority, that the young lady^ 
you know one must bq delicate in these 
cases, where a young lady of such for- 
tune, and no despicable, family too, is 
concerned ; therefore I cannot speak 
quite plainly^— but I say 1 have it from 
the best authority, that you would be pre- 
ferred to any other suitor, and, in short, 

that *' 

" I beg your pardon, madam, for in-- 
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terf upting you,'' cried lord Golambre, co- 
louring a good deal ; ^^ but you must 
tfucuee me H I say^ that the only au- 
IflMvity our which I could believe this, 
is one from \9hich I am morally certain 
I shall never hear it ^^ from miss Broad- 
hu«st heps^f/' 

^* Lwd, child ! if you would only iisk 
her the question, she would tell you it is 
tmA, i dar^ say/' 

** But as i have no euriosity on the 
siA^ett, ma'am*^ — " 

^ Laid bless me ! 1 thf^ught every body 
hfad curiosity^ But still, without curiosit/, 
I tKO sure it would gratify you when 
y^u did beJEU? it ; and ca»'t you just put 
the siiidf^le question f'' 

** Isipo8»ble I''' 

^ Impossible ! — ttow that is so very 
l^rovoking when the thing is all- but 
dene. Well, take your own time ; all I 
will ask of you then is, to let things 
go on as they are going — smoothly and 
pleasantly } and I'll not press you farther 
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on the subject at present. Let things ga 
on smoothly, that's all I a$k, and say 
nothing.** 

" I -wish I could oblige you, mother; 
but I cannot do this. Since you tell me, 
that the world and miss Broadhurst's 
friends have already misunderstood my 
intentions, it becomes necessary, in j listice 
to the young lady and to myself, that I 
should make all farther doubt impossible 
— I shall, therefore, put an end to it at 
once, by leaving town to-morrow/* 

Lady Clonbrony, breathless for a mo- 
ment with surprise, exclaimed — *^ Bless 
me ! leave town to morrow !* Just at the 
beginning of the season ! — Impossible ! 
— I never saw such a precipitate, rash 
young man. But stay only a few 
weeks, Colambre j the physicians ad- 
vise Buxton for my rheumatism, and you 
shall take us to Buxton early in the sea- 
son—you cannot refuse me that— Why, 
if miss Broadhurst was a dragon, you 
could not be in a greater hurry to rua 

R 5 
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away from her. What are you afraid 

of?" 

' " Of doing what is wrong-*tlie only 

thing, I trust, of which I shall ever be 

afraid." 

* 

. Lady Clonbrony tried persuasion and 
argument — such argument as she could 
use — ^but all in vain — ^lord Colambre 
was firm in liis resolution ; at last, she 
came to tears ; and her son» in much agi- 
tation, said — 

" I cannot bear this, mother! — I would 
do anything you ask, that I could do with 
hpnour ; but this is impossible/' . 

" Why impossible ? — I will take all 
blame upon myself} and you are sure 
that miss Broadhur&t does not misunder- 
stand you, and you esteem her, and ad- 
mire her, and all that ; and all I ask '^^ 
that you'll go on as you are, and see more 
of her ; and how do you l^now but you 
may fall in love with her, as you call it, 
to-morrow ?" 

** Because, madam, since you press me 
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SO far» my affections are engaged to an- 
other person. Do not look so dreadfully 
shocked 9 my dear mother — I have told 
you truly, that I think myself tooyoung^ 
much too young, yet to marry* In the 
circumstances in which I know my family 
are, it is probable that I shall not for some 
years be able to marry as I wish. You 
may depend upon it that I shall not 
take any step, I shall not even declare 
my attachment to the object of my afiec* 
tion, without your knowledge ; and, far 
from being inclined to follow headlong 
ray own passions — strong as they are — 
be assured, that the honour of my fa- 
mily, your happiness, my mother, my 
father's, are my first objects — I shall 
never think of my own till these are se« 
cured.'* 

Of the conclifeion of this speech, lady 
Clonbrony heard only the sound of the 
words; from the moment her son had 
pronounced that his affections were ei\m 
gaged, she had been running over in her 
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iiesid every probadile and inpffobdile per- 
MB she coold think of; at last, suddenly 
sttftiiig iipf riiejopeoed one of the fc^ 
iag doors into ll|e aeat apartment, and 
cafied ' 

^ Grace ! — ^Graoe Nugent ! — pot down 
your pencil^ Grace, this minute, and 
come here l^ 

Miss Nugent obeyed with her usnai 
alaerity ; and the moment she Altered the 
room, lady ClonhrcMiy, fi^ng her eyes 
full upon her, said — 

*^ There's your cousin Colambre telb 
me his affections are engaged." 

^' Yes, to miss Broadhurst, no doubt," 
said miss Nugent, smiling, with a simpli- 
city and openness of countenance, which 
assured lady Clonbrony that all was safe 
in that quarter ; — ^a suspicion which bad 
darted into her mind was dispelled. 

" No doubt — Ay, do you hear that 
no doubt, Colambre?— Grace, you see/ 
has no doubt ; nobody has any doubt but 
yourself, Colambre/' 
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** And are your affections engaged,tiDcl 
not to miss Broadhurst ?*' said miss Nu- 
gent, approaching lord Colambre. 

•* There now ! you see how you sur- 
prise and disappoint every body, Colam- 

bre-'* 

^^ I am sorry that miss Nugent should 
be disappointed," said lord Colambre. 

•* But because I am disappointed, pray 
do not call me miss Nugent, or turn^away 
from me, asjf you were displeased." 

** It must, then, be some Cambridge- 
shire lady," said lady Clonbrony. *< I 
am sure I am very sorry he ever went to 
Cambridge ; Oxford I advised — one of 
the miss Berryls, I presume, who have 
nothing — I'll have no more to do with 
those Berryls — There was the reason 
of the son's Vast intimacy. Grace, 
y-ou may give up all thoughts of sir Ar- 
thur.'*. 

'* I have no. thoughts to give up, 
ma'am,'* said miss Nugent, smiling. 
** Miss Broadhurst," continued she, going 
on eagerly with what she was saying to 
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lord Colambre — " miss Broadhurst is 
my friend, a friend I love and admire; 
but you will allow that I strictly kept 
my promise, never to praise her to you, 
till you should begia to praise her to me. 
Now recollect, last night, you did praise 
her to me, so— justly,— that I thought 
you liked her, I confess ; so that it is na- 
tural I should feel a little disappointed. 
Now you know the whole of my mind ; I 
hate no intention to encroach on your 
confidence j therefore, there is no occa- 
sion to look so embarrassed: I give you 
my word, I will never spedk to you again 
upon the subject,'* said she, holding out 
her .hand to him, " provided you will 
never again call me mias Nugent, Am I 
not your own cousin Grace ? — Do*not be 
displeased with her.*** ^ 

** You are my own dear wusin Gracej 
and nothing can be farther from my mind 
tlian any thoughtof being displeased with 
her 5 especially just at this moment, when 
I ain going away, probably, for a consi- 
derable time." 
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** Away ! — »when ?-^where ?*' 
" To-morrow morning, for Ireland." 
" Ireland ! of all places/' cried lady 
Cionbrony; " What upon earth puts it 
into your head to go to Ireland ? You do 
very well to go out of the way of falling 
in love ridiculously, since that is the rea- 
son of your going ; but what put Ireland 
into your head, child ?*' 

*' I will not presume to ask my mother 
what put Ireland out of her head," said 
lord Colambre, smiling—" but she will 
recollect that it is my native country/' 

*« That wa3 your father's fault, not 

mine," said lady^ Cionbrony — " for I 

wished to have been confined in England; 

but he would have it to say, that his son 

and heir was born at Cionbrony Castle— 

s^nd there was a great argument between 

him and my uncle, and something about 

the prince of Wales andCaernarvon Castle 

was thrown in, and that turned the 

scalp, much against my will ; for it was 

my wish that my son should be an 

Englishman born — like myself. But, 
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after all, I don't see^ that having the mis- 
fortune to be born in a country should 
tie one to it in any sort of way— and I 
should have hoped your English edication, 
Colambre, would have given you too li- 
beral idears for that — So I reelb/ don't 
see why you should go to Ireland merely 
because its your native country/' 

" Not merely because it is my native 
country— but I wish to go thither — I de- 
sire to become acquainted with it — be- 
cause it is the country in which my fa^ 
ther's property lies, and from which we 
draw our subsistence.'* 

"Subsistence! Lord bless me! what a 
word ! — fitter for a pauper than a noble- 
man — subsistence ! Then, if you are going 
to look after your father's propehy, I hope 
you will ttiake the agents do their duty, 
and send us renuttances. And pray how 
long do you mean to stay ?** 

" Till I am of age, madam, if you have 
no objection. I will spend the ensoing 
months in travelling in Ireland; and I will 
return here by the time I am of age, unless 
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you and my father should, before that 
time, be in Ireland." 

^ Not the least chafnce of that, if I 
can prevent it, I promise you/' said lady 
Clonbrony. 

Lord Colambre and miss Nugent 
sighed. 

*^ And i am sure I shall take it very 
unkindly of you, Colambre, if you go and 
turn out a partizan for IrelaDd, after all, 
like Grace Nugent." 

** A partizan ! no; — I hope not a parti* 
zan, but a friend^'' said miss Nugent. 

" Nonsense, child ! — I hate ta hear peo-» 
pie, women especially, and youn^ ladies 
particularly, talk of being friends to this 
country or^that country. What can they 
know about countries? Better think of 
being friends to themselves, and friends 
to their friends.*' 

** I was wrong," said miss Nugent, " to' 
call myself a friend to Ireland ; I meant 
to say, that Ireland had been a friend to 
me ; that I found Irish friends, wiien I 
had -no other j an Irish home, when I 
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had no other ; that my earliest and hap* 
piest years, under your kind care, bad 
been spent there ; and that I can never 
forget ihat^ my dear aunt — I hope you do 
not wish that I should/' 

** Heaven forbid, my sweet Grace!" 
said lady Clonbrony, touched by her 
voice iind manner — ^^ Heaven forbid ! I 
don't wish you to do or be any thing but 
what you are ; for I am convinced there's 
nothing I could ask, you would not do 
for me : and, I can tell you, thereTs few 
things you could ask, love, I ^ould not 
do for you." 

A wish was inatantly expressed in the 
eyes of her niece. 

Lady Clonbrony, though not usu- 
ally quick at interpreting the wishes of 
others, understood and answered, * be- 
fore she ventured to make her request in 
words. 

*^ Ask any thing but Aat^ Grace— Re- 
turn to Clonbrony, while I am able to 
live in London I That I never can or will 
do for you or ar4ybody!'' — looking at 
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Iier son in all the pride of obstinacy — 
^* so there is an end of the matter. Go 
you where you please, Colatmbre ; and I 
shall stay where I please :— I suppose, as 
your mother, I have a right to say this 
much?" 

Her son, with the utmost respect, 
assured her, that he had no design to 
infringe upon, her undoubted liberty 
of judging for herself; that he had 
never interfered, except so far as to 
tell her circumstances of her afiairs 
With which she seemed to be totally 
unacquainted, and of- which it might 
be dangerpus to her to continue in igno- 
rance. 

" Don't talk to me about affairs,'* 
cried she,, drawing her hand away from 
her son. " Talk to my lord, or my 
lord's agents, since you are going to 
Ireland about business — I know no- 
thing about business ; but tlus^ I know, 
I shall stay in England, and be in. Lon- 
don, every season, as long as I can 
afford it; and, when I cannot afford to 
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live here, I hope I shall not live any 
where. That's my notion of life ; aad 
that's my determination, once for all} 
for, if none of the rest of the Clon- 
brony &mily have any, I thank Heaven 
I have some spirit/' Saying this, in her 
most stately manner, she walksd out of 
tlie room. Lord Colambre instantly &t 
lowed tier : for, afber the resolution and 
the promise he had made, lie did not daire 
to trust himself at this moment witb m» 
Nugent. 

There was to be a concert thi& night at 
lady Clonbrony's, at which Mr^. and miss 
Broadhurst were of course expected. 
That they might not be quite unprepartd 
for the event of her son's going to Ire- 
land, lady Clonbrony wrote a note to 
Mrs. Broadhurst, begging her to come 
half an hour earlier than tbe time men- 
tioned in the cards, " that she might talk 
over something particuHh^ that had just 
occurred." 
' What passed at this cabinet councilf 
as it seems to have had no immediate in- 
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fiueBce on affairs, we n^ed not record* 
Suffice it t^ observe, that a great de^ 
was fi^kl, and nothing dose. Miss Broad* 
hurBty however, was not a young lady 
who oould easily be deceived, even where 
her ipassiojcis were concerned. The mo* 
ment her mother told her of lord Co- 
lai»br^'s intended de{Hir.tu]^e, slie saw ithe 
whole truth. She had a strong luind^ 
cafiable of looking steadily at truth. 
Surrounded as she load been from her 
chEdhood by ev^ry means of self-in- 
dulgence which wealth and flattery 
could bestoiw, she had discovered early^ 
what few persons ia her situation dis- 
cover till late in life, that selfish gra- 
tifications may render us incapable of 
ether happiness, but can never, of them« 
selves, make us happy. Despising flat- 
terers, she had determined to make her- 
self friends -^ to make them in the only 
possible way — b^ deserving them. Her 
father realized hisimmense fortune by the 
power and habit xxf constant, bold, and 
just calculation. The power and habit 
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which she had learned from him, she ap* 
plied on a far larger scale ; with him, it 
was confined to speculations for the acqui- 
sition of money ; with her, it extended to 
the attainment of happiness. He was cal- 
culating and mercenary : she was estima- 
tive and generous. 

Miss Nugent was dressing for the con- 
cert, or, rather, was sitting half dressed 
before her glass, reflecting, when miss 
Broadhurst came into her room. Miss 
Nugent immediately sent her maid out of 
the room. 

^^ Grace,^' said miss Broadhurst, look- 
irig at Grace with an air of open, deli- 
berate composure — " you and I are 
thinking of the same thing — of the same 
person.** 

** Yes, of lord Colambre," said miss 
Nugent, ingenuously and sorrowfully. * 

** Then I can put your mind at ease, 
at once, my dear friend^ by assuring you, 
that I shall think of him no more; That 
I have thought of him, I .do not deny— 
I have thought, that if, notwithstantfing 
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the difference iii our ages and other dif- 
ferences, he had pref(^red me, I should 
have preferred him to any person who 
has ever yet addressed me. On our first 
acquaintance^ I clearly saw that he was 
not disposed to pay court to my fortune ; 
and I had also then coolness of judge- 
ment sufficient to perceive that it was 
not probable he should fall in love with 
my persron. But I w^as too proud in my 
humility, too strong in my honesty, too 
brave, too ignorant : in short, I knew 
nothing of the matter. We are all of 
us, more gr less, subject to the delusions 

of vanity, or hope, or love 1 — even 

I ! — who thought myself so clear sighted, 
did not know how, with one flutter of his 
wings, Cupid can set the whole atmo- 
sphere in motion ; change the proportions, 
size, colour, value, of every object; lead 
us into a mirage^ and leave us in a dis- 
mal desert." 

•' My dearest friend !" — said miss Nu^ 
gent", in a tone of true sympathy, 
** But none but a coward or a fool -'^ 
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would sit down in the desert and iveep, 
instead of tiying to make his way back 
i>efore the storm rises, obliterates the 
track, and overwhelms everj^ tbing. Po- 
etiy apart, my dear Grace ! yon may be 
assured, that I dball think no mpre of 
lord Colambre/^ 

*• I believe you are right. But I am 
sorry, very sorry, it must be so.^ 
• ** O ! spare me your sorrow T 

•* My sorrow is for lord Colambre," 
said miss Nugent. " Where will- he find 
such a wife ? — Not in miss Berryl, I am 
sure, pretty as she is ; a mere fine Udy ! 

Is it possible, that lord Colambre! 

lord Colambre J should prefer ^uch a girl 
• lord Colambre !" 

Miss Broadhurst looked at her friend 
as she spoke, and saw truth in her eyes; 
saw that she hdd no suspicion that she 
was herself the person beloved. 

" Tell rae, Grace, are you sorry that 
lord Colambre is going away?'* 

" No! I am glad. I was sorry wlwn 
I first heard it j but now I am glad,- very 
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glad ; it may savehim from a marriage 
unworthy of him, restore him to himself, 
and reserve him for — — , the only wo- 
man I ever saw, who is suited to him, 
who is equal to him, who would value 
and love hino, as he deserves to be valued 
and loved/* 

" Stop, my dear ; if you mean me, I 
am not, and I never can be, that wo- 
man. Therefore, as you are my friend, 
and wish my happiness^, as I sincerely 
believe you do, never, I conjure you, 
present such an idea before my mind 
again — it is out of my mind, I hope, 
for ever. It is important to me that 
you should know and believe this. At 
least I will preserve my friends. Now 
let this subject never be mentioned or 
alluded to again between, us, my dear. 
We have subjects enough of conversa- 
tion ; we need not have recourse to per- 
nicious sentimental gossipings. There is 
a great difference between wanting a con-» 
JidantCy and treating a friend with con- 
fidence. My confidence you possess ; all 
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that ought, all that*^is to be known ot 

my mind, you know,- and ^Now I will 

leave you in peace to dress for the con- 
cert." 

" O ! don't go ! you don't interrupt 
me. I shall be dressed in a few mi- 
nutes ; stay with me, and you may be 
assured, that neither now, nor at any 
other time, shall I ever speak to you on 
the subject you desii'e me to avoid. I 
entirely agree with you about cofffidanit^ 
and sentimental gossipings. I love you 
for not loving them." 

A loud knock at the door announced 
the arrival of company. 

" Think uq, more of love, but as much 
as you please of admiration-^dress your- 
self as fast as yoju can," said miiss Broad- 
hurst. ** Dress, dress is the order of the 
day.'' 

" Order of the day and order of the 
night, and all for people I don't care 
for in the least," said Grace. — " So life 
passes !" 

'* Dear me, miss Nugent," cried Pe- 
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tito, lady Clonbrony's woman, coining in 
with a face of alarm — " Not dressed 
yet 1 My lady is gone down, and Mrs. 
Broadhurst and my lady Pococke's 
come, and the honourable Mrs. Trem- 
blehani ; and signer, the Italian singing 
gentleman, has been walking up and 
down the apartments there by himself, 
disconsolate, this half hour, and I won- 
dering all the time nobody rang for me, 
— but my lady dressed. Lord knows how ! 
without any body. O,. merciful! miss 
Nugent, if you could stand still for one 
single particle of a second* — So then I 
thought of stepping in to miss Nugent ; 
for the young ladies are talking so fast, 
says I to myself, at the door, they will 
never know how time goes, unless I give 
*em a hint. But now' my la47 is below, 
there's no need, to be sure, to be nervous, 
so we may take the thing quietly, without 
being in a flustrum. Dear ladies, is not 
this now a very sudden motion of our 
young lord's for Ireland ? Lud a mercy ! 
miss Nugent, Fm sure your motions is 
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sudden enough ; and your dress behind 
is all, I'm sure, I can't tell how." 

" O ! never ^ mind," said the young 
lady, escaping from her, " it will do 
very well, thank you, Petito." 

" It will do very well, never mind," 
repeated Petito, muttering to herself, as 
she looked after the ladies, whilst they 
ran down stairs. " I can't abide to 
dress any young lady who says never 
mind, and it will do very well. That, 
and her never talking to one conMan- 
tially, or trusting one with the least bit 
of her secrets, is the thing I can't put up 
with from miss Nugent ; and miss Broad- 
hurst holding the pins to me, as much as 
to say, do your business, Petito, and 
don't talk Now, that's so imperti- 
nent, as itpne wasn't the same flesh and 
blood, and had not as good a right to 
- talk of every thing, and hear of every 
thing, as themselves. And Mrs. Broad- 
hurst, too, cabinet-councilling with m/ 
lady, and pursing up her city mouth> 
when I come in, and turning oif the dis- 
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course to snufF, forsooth ; as if I was an 
ignoramus, to think they closetted, them- 
selves to talk of snuff. Now, I think a lady 
of quality's woman has as good a right 
to be trusted with her lady's secrets as 
with her jewels ; and if my lady Clon- 
brony was a real lady of quality, she'd 
know that, and consider the one ai^ much 
my paraphernalia as the other. So I 
shall tell my lady to-night, as I always do, 
when she vexes me, that I never lived in 
an Irish family before, and don't know 
the ways of it — th^n she'll tell me she 
was bom in Hoxfordshire — then I shall 
^ay, with my saucy look, ' O ! was you 
my lady — I always forget that you was 
an Englishwoman :' then may-be she'll 
say, • Forget ! you forget yourself 
strangely, Petito.' Then I shall say, 
with a great deal of dignity, ' If your 
ladyship thinks so, my lady, I'd better 
go.' And Td desire no better than that 
she would take me at my word ; for my 
ladyDashfort'sisa much better place, I'm 
told, and she's dying to have me, I know.'-' 
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: And having formed this jesolution, 
Fetito concluded ber apparently mtermi- 
naUe solilbquy» and went with my lord's 
gentleman into the antechamber, to hear 
the concert, and give her Judgment on 
every thing : as she peeped in through the 
vista of heads into the Apcdlo saloon 
—for to-night the Alhambra was trans- 
formed into the Apollo saloon-f-»she saw, 
that whilst the company, rank behind 
rankivin close semicircles^ had crowded 
round the performers to hear a favourite 
singer, misa Broadhurst and lord Colam- 
bre were standing in the outer semi- 
circle, talking to oiie another earnesd^* 
Now would Petito have given up her 
r0vetsian^y chance of the three nearly 
new gowns she expected from lady Clon- 
br«ii35^ni?^e,she stayed ; or, in case she 
Wjent, the -revensionary chance of any 
dresKSof lady Dashfort's, except her scar- 
let velvet, merely to hear what .miss 
Broadh^rst and lord Colambre were sav- 
ing* Alas ! she could only see their lips 
move J imd af what they were talking> 
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vjietji^r of music or love, 'and whether 
he match was to be on or off, she could 
mly cqnj^cti^re. But the diplomatic ^tyle 
laving now 4ec9iQen4ed tp waiting maids, 
Urs, Petitp talked to her friends in the 
jLUteciiamber^ with ^s mysterious and con*- 
se(][uenti^ an s^ir ^nd lone as 9* cJbLarg6 
d'affaires, or as the lady of a charg6 d'af- 
faires could have as|3umed. She spoke 
of her private belief; of the impression, 
left upon her mind; and her confidantial 
reasons for thinking as she did ; of her 
" having had it from the fountain's 
head ;" and of " her fear of any com- 
mittal of her authorities.'* 

Notwithstanding all these authorities^ 
lord Colambre left London next day, and 
pursued his way to Ireland, determined, 
that he would see and judge of that coun- 
try for himself, and decide whether his 
mother's dislike to residing -ih ere was 
founded on caprice or reasonable causes. 
In the mean time, it was reported, in 
London, that his lordship was gone to 
Ireland to make out t^e title to some 
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estate, ivhicfa would be necessary for lil; 
marriage settlement with thegreat heiress 
miss Broadhurst. Whether Mrs. Petite 
or sir Terence O' Fay had thegreater shan 
in raising and spreading this report, il 
would be difficult to determine ; but it 
is certain, however or by whomsoever 
raised, it was most useful to lord Glon- 
brony, by keeping his creditors quiet 
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